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_ | THE CITY’S GREATEST DEBT TO THE FARMER 














Look better. 
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CHEAPER BECAUSE 
MORE DURABLE 
You require fewer 

pairs of PENN than 
any other overalls—they 
wear longer. They resist 
the hardest use you may 
give. 
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ler from your dealer. 
Or. send your size and 
dealer's name—we'll sup- 
ply you promptly. 














Buy corrugated roofing and siding direct 
from us. Gave 20% to 30%. = sheets——we get 
them direct from the steel milis. We corrugate 
them, then ship direct to you. t's why we can 
and m@ money. eds of farmers are 

r roofing and siding from us. 
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COMPOUND 


Horses and Mules 
can be kept on their feet and work- 
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as if ev give Gan ak for 
emper, influenza, Shipping -— 
Coughs and Colds. Chea 


“3 surest means of escaping 
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ese dis- 
eases. Occasional doses work won- 
ders. Give ““SPOHN’S” for Dog 

Distemper. Used for thirty years. 
60 cents and $1.20 at : 
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“My hoge were badly infected with 
BULL NOSE two months ago. I put 
them on a 60-day treatment of Nu-Tone 
and never lost any more. They also have 
been infected with ““FLU",. but Nua-Tone 
brought them out at once. Am selling some 
of my hogs today—they are in fine condi- 
tion.” F. G. Lindgrew, Laurens, lowa. 

In every case, Na-Tone, made by the fam- 
ous Dr. O. D. Grawcock, pr ctical veterin- 
arian, who has made a life study of Hogs and 
Poultry, has proven todo what we tell you 
it does! Just try it atour risk! That's all 
we ask. 

If you are having any trouble with your 
brood sows and pigs, print your name and 
address In coupon below and we will either 
have a trained hog man call on you if he is 
in your vicinity or Dr. Grawcock will gladly 
give bis personal advice. 


THE NU-TONE Co. 
301 Utility Bidg. Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Gentiemen:-Without obligation to me, 
kindly have one of ot our tra trained hog men 
call on me or *s symptom 


BID i, on ndvancantestndesdoUbancctnccsctsspeesincencepeed 
Ben antic bos ebericnopebarens be oences ee 
i tcinnd svaaphaneaire No. of Hogs....:...... _ 
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Use Dr. Grawcock’s Leng Green Poultry Tablets 
for t Chicks 





White Diarrhea in Little 








This Issue and the Next 











THE FARM’S In addition to feeding the 
TWO CROPS cities, the farms of the 
country also produce a surplus of boys 
and girls, and so provide a good part of 
the population and most of the vigor of 
the urban districts. The ordinary city, 
if immigration from the country and from 
abroad were cut off, would die out in a 
few generations. Read H. A. Wallace’s 
article on page 3. 


a HAUGEN Now that the Mc- 

BILL Nary-Haugen bill 
has been favorably reported out by the 
house committee on agriculture, an early 
vote is expected. Reports from Wash- 
ington are that the bill will go thru if 
there is a sufficient demonstration of 
farm support at this time. Read the ed- 
itorial on page 4 and the Washington 
letter on page 7. 


Gere DAYS Another article by 

1OWA George E. Bailey, a 
oielon county, Iowa, pioneer, will be 
found on page 6. He tells of the days in 
eastern Iowa before the Civil war. Mr. 
Bailey has the knack of making those 
days live again in his stories. Other ar- 
ticles will follow in later issues. 


se ert The Wall Street Jour- 

RIES nal has been quite con- 
pemed "ately because the farmer is such 
an inefficient cuss. The Journal claims 
that the Iowa farmer, for instance, could 
raise twice as much corn per acre as he 
does now without any trouble. Our ed- 
itor comments on this advice in the ed- 
itorial on page 4. 


THE NEW There is a good sized in- 

SERIAL staNdment of the serial, ‘‘Pay 
Gravel.”” this week, starting on page 26. 
One of our subscribers who was in the 
Black Hills in the gold hunting days, 
writes us that the story presents an ex- 
cellent picture of the times. If you have 
not read the story, the synopsis at the 
start of this installment will bring it up 
to date. 


CATTLE ON Suggestions on the summer 
GRASS feeding of cattle are given 
in the article on page 7. 


THE DEPART- There’s a full page of 

MENTS Hearts and Homes on 
16, two columns of Service Bureau news 
on 15, the Engineering Department on 22, 
Dairy on 23. They all stfike us as being 
unusually good this week. 


VOICE OF As usual, one of the best 
THE FARM pages of the issue igs the 
page of farm letters on 10. Eleven farm- 
ers have their say on various subjects. 
You may not agree with all of them, but 
the letters are good reading anyway. 


THE NEXT One of the valuable fea- 

ISSUE tures of using horse power 
is the reserve upon which a good team 
can draw in an emergermcy. Recent con- 
tests have indicated that a good pulling 
team on a good roan can start a load of 
32,500 pounds. An article summarizing 
the results of these pulling contests will 
be printed next week. A perennial ques- 
tion of the feeder is at what weight to 
ship his stock to market. Will another 
dollar's werth of feed put into a hog bring 
back a dollar and a profit for the feeding 
operation? An article next week gives a 
formula that has been worked out to 
make decisions of this sort easier for the 
stockman. 
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“For years we wats og peer jand and pot it to_be 
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BLUE RIBBON eet 
ue Ribbon Harness has always been made from the 
<.. anda steer hides tanned by the famous slow, oak 
bark tanning process. 

Blue Ribbon Harness cannot be 
and wearing quality of its leather. 
years of experience and made only by skilled workmen. 
steel hames, hardware and trimmings are best money can buy. 


If you want harness that will look zen 6 fit well and give years of 

satisfactory s=rvice, see your Blue Ribbon dealer. Write today for 

our Blue Ribbon booklet and test strap. 
All genuine Blue Ribbon H 

has our registered Blue Ribbon 
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The City’s Greatest Debt to the Farm 


Boys and Girls the Most Valuable Crop Farmers Send to the Cities 


i OME time ago I became inter- 
» ested in which kinds of women 


Bu #7. A. Wallace 


dying race. In 1920 their women 
of child bearing age had 923 chil- 





had the most children and 

hy. For instance, I found that 
fr each thousand women of child 
yearing age in the fashionable resi- 
jence district (First ward) of Des 
Moines there were 330 children un- 
der five years of age, whereas on 
the farms of Sioux county, Iowa, 
there were 971. In the Fourth 
sard of Des Moines, where the poor 
Beople live, there were 470 children 
under five years of age for each 
thousand women of child bearing 





breeding grounds of the nation. 


‘‘The farms of the middle-west and the south are literally the 
The farms of the United States 
produce every year from one-third to one-half million more people 
than is necessary to maintain the population on the farms. These 
extra hundred thousands are sent to the cities every year, and the 
people left behind on the farm must proceed to their double task of 
feeding the cities both food and new blood. This double task takes 
an appalling amount of human energy. .. . 
of the United States seems eventually to lie in the quality of the 
blood sent them from the farms. The native-born in the cities are 
not producing enough children to maintain themselves. They are 
being replaced by the children of foreign-born parents and by the 
children of farmers.’’ 


The future of the cities 


dren under five years for every 
thousand. The figure for the Jap 
women was 892, and for the negro 
women 547. In 1900 the figure for 
the negro women was 771. At that 
time they were gaining on the pop- 
ulation as a whole. Since then the 
negroes have moved in great num- 
bers to the cities and the negro 
women have taken on the city habit 
of small families. Another inter- 
esting thing to note is that back in 
1870 in the United States there 
were a little over 800 children un- 
der five years of age for every 








ge. 

Next I began to wonder about 
fhow many children under five 
fyears of age are necessary for each thousand 
Pwomen of child bearing age, if the population i is 
to be kept constant w ithout either increasing 
or decreasing. A young fellow specializing in 
insurance statistics went into this matter at 
some length for me and reported that with the 
death rate as it now is in the United States, and 
assuming a population where there would be no 
immigration from abroad, it would take right 
around 460 children under five years of age for 
every thousand women in order to hold the pop- 
ulation constant. 


Fresh Blood Must Be Brought In 


It is only by continually bringing in fresh 
‘blood from outside that the population in such 
a district as the First ward of Des Moines can 
be maintained. There are plenty of other places 
like it in the United States. An outstanding ex- 
ample is the native-born people of eastern and 
especially New England towns. The native- 
born women of Brookline, Mass., for example, 
have only 260 children under five years of age 
for each thousand women of child bearing age. 
It is evident that towns of this sort must slowly 
and surely lose in population unless their 
Women have at least 50 per cent more children 
than they have been having. Practically no- 
Where in the cities of the entire country are the 
children of the native-born Americans coming 
on fast enough to keep the population up. The 
native-born of California, so far as having chil- 
dren is concerned, are almost exactly like the 
people in the best residendée sections of Des 
Moines; their average is 330 
children under five years of 
age for each thousand women 
of child bearing age. 

It seems that w vhenever na- 
tive Americans move to town 
or to California they begin to 
hold down the size of their 
families to a point which 
Makes it certain that their 
blood is slowly but surely mov- 
ing toward extinction. When 
the native Americans live out 
on the farm, this is not true— 
they continue to have enough 
children not only to maintain 
the population but to furnish 
@ surplus. In Iowa, for in- 
Stance, the native- born Ameri- 
ans have 540 children - per 
thousand women of child bear- 
ing age, or about eighty more 
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the native-born Americans have 690 children 
under five years for each thousand women of 
child bearing age. In Alabama the native 
women are probably more fertile than the na- 
tive women of any other state, for the figure 
runs up to 790. The native American stock is 
increasing where it is living on farms and es- 
pecially where it is living. under backward 
farming conditions. Where the native Ameri- 
cans accumulate enough wealth to have easy 
living conditions, the trend toward extinction 
sets in. 

The foreign-born women have the large fami- 
lies. In the eastern cities they run around 650 
to 700 children under five for each thousand 
women of child bearing age, or in other words 
they are almost as prolific as the native-born 
Americans under farm conditions. The really 
outstanding prolifieacy is where there-is a com- 
bination of foreign-born with farm surround- 
ings. The foreign-born women of North Da- 
kota, for instance, have 1,240 children under 
five years of age for each thousand women of 
child bearing age. In Iowa, Minnesota, Ne- 
braska and the west north central states gener- 
ally, the figure averages for the foreign-born 
women above 900. The foreign-born women are 
almost, but not quite, twice as fertile as the 
American women of the same age living in the 
same states. 


Indians Not a Dying Race 


As an interesting aside it is worth noting 
that the Indians of the United States are not a 
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an is necessary to maintain 
the population. In North Da- 
kota, where there are even few- 
er large cities than in Iowa, 


Number of farm children under five years of age for each~1,000 farm tromen 


of child-bearing age- 


Seas 


(BUCHANAN [DELAWARE 


thousand women of child bearing 
age. In Iowa in 1850 the figure. was 1,230, cr 
about the same as among the foreign-born wom- 
en of North Dakota today. 

It would seem that if we shut out immigra- 
tion into the United States we would eventually 
reach the point where the only: inerease in pop- 
ulation would come from the farm surplus, 
amounting to somewhere between three hun- 
dred thousand and four hundred thousand each 
year. Eventually this will doubtless be eut 
down until it will only amount to about two 
hundred thousand each year, and our popula- 
tion will then become stationary or even lose 
slightly because of the failure of the native- 
born city women to have enough ehildren. In 
those days our approach to both farm and eity 
problems will be tremendously different from 
what it is today. Today we are unable to make 
an intelligent approach to many problems be- 
cause of the fact that our population is shifting 
so continually. o 


Map Figures Are Interesting 


The map gives figures for farm women in 
each county of Iowa. It will be noted that in 
the old settled counties.of southeastern Iowa 
there are only around 620 children under five 
years of age for each thousand women of child 
bearing age. In this section the percentage of 
foreign-born people is very low. In northwest- 
ern Iowa where the percentage of foreign-born’ 
people is high, it will be noted that there are a 
number of counties running above 900 children 
under five years of age for each thousand wom- 
en of child bearing age. Asa 
general rule there seems t6 be 
a tendency for a larger number 
of children per thdusand wom- 
en on the farm in those coun- 
ties where there is a high per- 
centage of tenancy, where the 
farms are large, and where the 
value of the improvements and 
household conveniences is low. 
In other words, it seems that 
it is the same on the farm as it 
is in town—those people who 
have most of the good things of 
life have the fewest children. 
But even in those counties of 
Iowa which are settléd most 
largely by natives, where there 
is a high percentage of farm 
owners, and homes equipped 
with modern conveniences, in 
other words, in counties such 
as Henry county, Iowa, there 
is a sufficient surplus of chil- 
dren so that every year about 
fifty (Concluded on page 11) 
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WHAT ARE THE CHANCES? 


AS the MeNary-Haugen bill a chance to 

pass? This is the question we meet every 
day. Some of the folks who have been “‘plug- 
ging’’ for the bill ever since Secretary Wallace 
presented the export plan in his annual report 
are getting a bit tired and discouraged. They 
want assurance that further work will do some 
good. 
We can answer that question best, perhaps, 
by an extract from a wire just received from 
the headquarters of the Export League, at 
Washington, and one from a letter written by 
a farm trganization man now at Washington 
in the interest: of the bill. 

The Export League representative wires: 
**Tremendous advance in favorable sentiment 
for McNary-Haugen bill. Will come on floor 
of house in two weeks. Urge states get letters 
written congressmen both west and east.’’ 

The farm organization nian writes: ‘‘A vote 
will likely be secured early in May. There 
seems to be little doubt that the bill will pass 
the senate. The tug of war is going to pe in the 
house. However, friends of the bill are going 
to put forth every effort from now on to secure 
the necessary votes to put the bill thru.”’ 

Opponents of the bill have been fighting for 
delay, in the hope that farm pressure in its 
behalf would weaken and the bill be smothered 
at the close of the session. The favorable re- 


* port of the house agricultural committee, how- 


ever, has put the measure in a position where 
an early vote may be demanded. The best pre- 
dictions seem to be that the vote will be taken 
in the house next week. 

This is a critical moment for the bill. All 
the work that has gone before this is simply 
preparatory. Now is the time to drive home 
to congress the fact that the farmers of the 
country are squarely behind the measure. 
Write your senators and your representatives 
again. Stir up those of your neighbors who 
have so far taken no action, and get them to 
write. We believe that if each farmer who 
reads this would send in his own appeal to con- 
gress and get a neighbor or two to do likewise, 
there would be no question as to the bill’s pas- 
sage. 

Many congressmen are as yet undecided how 
to vote. Your letters may swing them to the 
farmers’ side. Many are hostile. Your letters 
may remind them of the coming elections and 
of what happens to men who vote wrong. Many 


R 


are for the bill. Your letters will give them 
greater confidence and urge them on to more 
strenuous efforts to put the bill thru. 

Your opponents are busy. An item in the 
Howard Bartels Trade Bulletin last week, un- 
der the heading, ‘‘The McNary-Haugen Bill,’’ 
says: ‘‘The public relations committee of the 
Chicago Board of Trade has issued an appeal 
to all persons interested in the grain trade, in- 
eluding bankers, to send word to their con- 
gressmen and to the United States senators 
from their states to oppose this bill.’’ Farm- 
ers must meet this effort by a greater effort of 
their own. 

To the question, ‘‘Has the McNary-Haugen 
bill a chance?’’ we say emphatically ‘‘Yes!’’ 
It has a better chance now than it ever had 
before. In those eafly days of struggle for the 
bill in December, few of us dared hope the bill 
would get the nation-wide support it is getting 
now. Your work has brought about this prog- 
ress. Your letters, your.petitions, have brought 
the struggle to a point where the ranks seem 
to be about evenly divided, and a little more 
effort on one side or the other will determine 
the issue. 

Now for one more stroke. These are busy 
days; but you can afford to take time to work 
for a cause like this. Write your own letter to 
your congressman at once, and then take at 
least one evening of this week .to line up your 
neighbors to do the same. One more hard push 
all together and we shall win. 





WALL STREET ON GROWING CORN 


OWA farmers will be zlad to learn how easy 
it is to grow 80 bushels of corn per acre on 
land where they have been growing 40 bushels, 
and for that reason we quote the following 
short advice from the Wall Street Journal: 


**A crop is made or marred by the kind of 
seed planted. It is unnecessary to speak of 
the extreme care which should be used in the 
selection of seed.corn this year. It should be 
used- every year. Don’t the farmers eare? 
For the whole country the average yield of 
corn per acre is humiliatingly small. Last 
year it was 29.3 bushels, and in the preceding 
ten years the average was 28.4. The 
state of Iowa could raise on the same acreage 
as last year, 848 million bushels with no extra 
overhead charges such as cost of -eultivation, 
taxes and interest. Of course, it is not pre- 
tended that seed alone could accomplish this 
result, but it will go a long way in that di- 
rection.”’ 

The editorial goes on at some length, and 
the refrain, ‘‘Don’t the farmers care?’’ is used 
five times. The impression given is an im- 
pression which is very popular in the east, not 
only among the financiers but also among the 
professioral men and laboring men, namely, 
that the farmer is a frightfully inefficient 
person who,could get twice as good results as 
he is getting if he only used a little brains. 

See how simple it is! Eight hundred and 
forty-eight million bushels in Iowa is a little 
better than 80 bushels per acré, but the Wall 
Street Journal says that we can do it with no 
extra overhead charges such as cost of cultiva- 
tion, taxes and interest. All we have to do is 
to test our seed corn and do some other myste- 
rious things which don’t cost anything but 
which the Wall Street Journal neglects to 
mention. 

Many farmers have instinctively felt that 
Wall Street was composed of exceedingly pow- 
erful and intelligent men continually plotting 


“how to get the money away from the rest of 


the country. As a matter of fact, as nearly 
as we are able to discover, the men in Wall 
Street are specialists in financial affairs but 
otherwise are very ordinary. They are as 
competent to advise the Iowa farmer how to 


raise his average corn yield from 40 to 80 bus 

els per acre as the Iowa farmer is to adyj 

them in stock manipulation. 
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THE ABSURDITY OF THE ss ae hi 
ECONOMIST — 


REFERRING to the bad situation on t 
farms George Roberts, New York 
banker, says: 

‘*. . , The real remedy is to be found by a 
shift- of labor from the farms to other inda. 
tries, and this shift is now going on. The 
Nary-Haugen bill ignores the fundamental y 
cessity for such readjustments and attemp 
by a highly artificial plan to raise and maintaig’ 
the price of farm products without regard to 
supply and demand.”’ 

Here we have the pure reasoning of the ¢ 
sical economists as developed a hundred yearg. 
ago before it was realized how successfully cop. 
porate business could control the time, plage 
and manner of working of supply and demand, | 
It is easy to reduce such reasoning ‘a 
absurdity. 

If George Roberts were to ntsiant his own, 
life in accord with such reasoning he would 
every winter as the cold weather came on grad. 
ually move south, making readjustments to the. 
temperature in a natural way. He would look 
on houses and furnaces as highly artificial 
plans for maintaining his eomfort. 

Roberts wants farmers to respond to eco 
nomic law year by year without any regard to. 
the more distant future. “He apparently wants 
a large number of farmers to move to town 
during the next four or five years. and then 
five or ten years thereafter when food may be 
searce he will be equally anxious to see these’ 
men move back to the farm again. Roberts 
doesn’t believe in houses and furnaces to tide 
the farmers over the cold spell. , 

Polite folks say that Roberts’ reasoning ig 
that of the classical economist. To us it seems 
like that of the Dark Ages. 
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TARIFF BENEFITS CATTLE INDUSTRY 
HE tariff on farm- products at the present 


time seems to be of benefit chiefly in those} 


cases where there is no surplus to export. Wool: 


and butter prices are both much higher than) 


if there were no tariff. Cattle are also -highet 
In fact, it is probable if we were producing & 
great surplus of cattle for the European market 
like we are of hogs that fat cattle would be sell¥? 
ing $4 or even $5 a hundred less than they® 
now are. 

In this connection it is interesting to note 
that the United States Department of Come 
merce states: 8 

“One of the first statements made by the new 


Argentine ambassador to the United States” 


upon his arrival at Washington, was that his’ 
first big task would be to find a market in this 
country fer Argentine meat.’ 


The cattle business in Argentina seems to be] 


in an even more depressed state than the hog’ 
business in the United States. The Argentiné! 
cattle men depend on the European market for 
their prosperity even more than do the hog me 
of the United States. No wonder the cattle 
raisers of Argentina look with longing eyes 
toward the high wages which the workmen of 
the Atlantic coast of the United States are rev 
ceiving. Here are-men who can afford to pay 
far more for beef than the impoverished wor! 

men of Europe. No wonder the Argentine am 

bassador feels that his big task in the United 
States is to popularize Argentine meat. From 
now on we may anticipate that increasing ef 
forts will be made by manufacturing concerns 
and bankers on the Atlantic seaboard to také 
the tariff off of cattle as a step toward favoring 


a larger export trade with Argentina and 


cheaper beef for the Atlantic seaboard. 
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~ TALKING WITH BUSINESS MEN 


INCE the Des Moines Register published an 
article by the acting editor of Wallaces’ 
farmer on the McNary-Haugen bill, many city 
hysiness men who knew nothing whatever 
soit the bill before have spoken to us con- 
erning it. It is interesting“to note that those 
jose businesses have not been hurt seriously 
the farm depression always start out with 
“Mie proposition that the bill is economically 
d by ggansound and that you can’t legislate prosper- 














k City 






induwibity. They say that there is already too much 

he Malieovernment in business and that what we need 
tal nest is fewer bureaus rather than more. Anyone 
tempigiiybo has ever talked with city business men 
aintaig Minows how this line of talk goes and there is 
ard tp Mino need for elaborating it further here. 

‘# Our first reply to these men has been the 
le € nestion: ‘‘Do you believe in the tariff?’’ If 
| years Mthey believe in the tariff, -we ask why they ob- 
lly core Miect to making the tariff effective so far as the 
, plage Mfarmers are concerned under the present post- 


mand, Bwar emergency. If they do not believe in the 
to am Btariff, we ask them what is the practical thing 
“Bor the farmer to do when there is a party in 
iS OWN power which does believe in the tariff. Many 
would $of these business men denounce labor for the 
| grad- BAdamson act and for the restriction of immi- 
to the ; gration. They agree with us, however, that 
d look. here is no prospect for the repeal of either of 
‘ificial Bthese laws. We then ask them if the MeNary- 
T#Hangen bill in principle is not the effective 
0 €CO-Bonswer of the farmer to the tariff, the Adam- 
ard t0 Bon act and the restriction of immigration. 
wants # About this time the business men begin to 
{OWN B proclaim that what we need is a return to the 
| them Bfree play of competition without fetters of any 
1aY D@@kind on the law of supply and demand. They 
thes@ Brorvet for the moment that the full application 


oberta of this principle would also demand the elimi- 
0 tide nation of the corporate form of business and 
. , *mthe return to a civilization like that of 150 
nS Wihvears ago. 

seems | 


The day has come when the farmer demands 
Hequality of opportunity. The McNary-Haugen 
pill is merely the opening gun of the battle. 
It behooves the business men of the cities of 
the middle-west to post themselves as to the 
principles really involved. They have too long 
aken their ideas ready made from the bankers 
of Chicago and New York. We have very good 
Biriends, for whose motives we have the highest 
regard, who. instinctively have this frame of 
mind. They do not realize as yet on which 
side their bread is buttered. Somehow or other 
> sell B¥e must jar these men into a consciousness of 

they gthe true situation. We must get them to look- 
Bing more toward the farms of the corn belt, 
from whence their prosperity really comes, and 
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Come gless toward the banks of Chicago and New 
BYork. 
p new 
a BEATING PLANTS AT THEIR OWN 
; GAME 
OCTOR ALSBERG, formerly chief of the 
to be! United States Bureau of Chemistry and 
» hog@mow director of the food research institute of 
nting@stanford University, told the American Chem 
t formical Society a week or two ago that starches, 


-met@sugars, fats and certain types of proteins will 
vattlem@be produced by artificial means in the near 
eyes@uture. It has long been a dream of the chem- 
n ob @ists to beat plants at their own game. Plants, 
e TéBspreading their green leaves out in the sun- 
) pay@shine, are able to take the energy of the sun’s 
vOrke@rays and with it lock water and carbon dioxide 
> ame@logether in the form of sugars and starches. 
nite@@ When human beings eat the sugars and starch- 
‘romb@es, they break them up again into water and 
g efMearbon dioxide and in the process have the 
cermS@sun’s energy to use for their own purposes. 
take ie chemists have long felt that they ought to 
rinS@ee able to work out sonie way of doing the work 
an@@of plants more economically. They have criti- 


















’ 


cized the plants for being unduly wasteful, just 


like the tractor people have long criticized the - 


horse as a wasteful source of power. 

We are unable to tell from the newspaper ac- 
count of Doctor Alsberg’s paper as to just how 
soon he thinks chemists will be able to make 
food out of the air in a more economical way 
than farmers can make it by the use of plants. 
Evidently, however, he feels that long strides 
have been made recently in this direction, and 
that the day is not far distant when people in 
the cities can be independent to a much greater 
extent of the people on the farms. 

The artificial manufacture of food would be 
the most revolutionary invention of the mod- 
ern age. it would carry -wiih it social conse- 
quences of the most serious import. With busi- 
ness as we know it today, it would be inevitable 


.that some powerful corporation would take 


over the manufacture of food and push’it for 
the most profits possible. Centers of popula- 
tion would be shifted tremendously; farming 
would cease to be the employment of any but 
the most ignorant; our social problems would 
so increase in complexity that it is very doubt- 
ful if the human mind could grasp and solve 
them all satisfactorily. 

Doubtless the artificial manufacture of food 
is still a long way in the future, but it is un- 
doubtedly one of the probabilities of the next 
hundred years. Also, in our opinion, the so- 
cial outcome of revolutionary inventions of this 
sort is likely to be disastrous to the human 
race. Human minds, human bodies and hu- 
man institutions change so slowly that they 
have not yet adapted themselves at all perfeet- 
ly to the inventions which we have in use. to- 
day. It is time that we stopped inventing new 
things in the material world and spent a little 
time on inventions in the spiritual and social 
worlds. 





SLAVE OR MASTER e 
SOMETIMES we wonder if man knows 
enough to be trusted with inventions, if 
machinery has not outwitted its owner and, 
instead of serving him humbly, enslaved him. 
One hundred years ago, if anyone had said that 
the day was coming when one man with the 
aid of machinery could do the work of ten to 
one hundred, his hearers would have thought 
him describing a paradise. Surely in that day, 
they would have reasoned, a few hours a day 


‘ at toil would provide the necessities of life, and 


the rest of the time could be spent in oceupa- 
tions that gave satisfaction to the doer but that 
did not need to be concerned with the making 
of a living. 

Well, the day of labor saving machinery is 
here, but it does not seem to resemble even re- 
motely a paradise. In the steel mills an electro- 
magneto erane with two men unloading pig 
iron- replaces one hundred and twenty-eight 
laborers. On the farm a binder does the work 
of eight to ten men. Other inventions in other 
fields do similar service. Yet are we sixty 
times or twenty times or ten times better fed 
and houses and clothed than our grandfathers 
were? Do we have more leisure, more energy 
for the things aside from making a living: for 
the church, for study, the school and social life? 

The problem of the old days was to produce 
enough goods. The problem of today is how to 
keep from producing too much. Manufactur- 
ers shut down their plants; farmers conduct 
acreage reduction campaigns; laborers make 
lessened efficiency an aim. 

This is madhouse logic, but it seems a part of 
our present industrial system. Men go hungry 
and naked and houseless, and we work like 
fiends to keep from producing enough to feed 
and clothe and house them. Why? 

Apparently because altho we have learned to 
produce, we have not yet.learned to create an 
effective demand to match that production. 


Our economic system, our inventive genius, has . 


boggled the more. important half of. its job. 
Hence we have the paradox of food rotting in 
the field because of prices too low to permit 
gathering, and at the same time men out of 
work standing in breadlines begging for a meal. 


Demand enough, heaven knows, but demand 


that we have not yet learned how to make ef- 
fective. : 

Our readers may ask why, since we declare 
our detestation of this cut-throat game of lim- 
iting production, we urge the farmer to follow 
it. It is Bur view that so long as the farmer 
doesn’t play the game others will profit at his 
expense, as they have done in the past. When 


he starts to play this game in earnest, they will « 


see that it is one that can not be_played with- 


. out a dupe, and with the dupe turned sharper 


like the rest, a new game and a fairer one must 
be started. 

In the last hundred years we have done mar- 
vels in creating labor saving machinery, in de- 
vising methods for increasing production. Yet 
these gains haye largely been nullified because 
we have not learned except in a limited way to 
turn these inventions to social use. Perhaps it 
would be well if we could bar all new inventions 
in machinery for the next hundred years, and 
attempt to turn the inventive genius of the 
time to the task of making the inventions we 
now have really serve society in the way our 
grandfathers hoped they might. 





HOW LONG, O LORD, HOW LONG 


VISITOR. from Mars might think that 

concerns which exist only as service agen- 
cies for the farmer, whose prosperity is due 
solely to farm trade, and whose business de- 
pends on the good will of the farmer, would 
stand with the farmers in any struggle. The 
visitor from Mars would be wrong. Take as 
one example, the livestock commission compa- 
nies. Where are they in the fight on the Me- 
Nary-Haugen bill? They are lined up with the 
packers and the grain exchanges and shdéoting 
whole volleys of bunk into the ranks of the~ 
bill’s supporters. A subseriber calls our atten- 
tion to a recent outburst from John Clay & 
Company, a prominent commission firm. It is 
a fine example of the way in which some busi- 
ness firms, living on farm trade, delight to 
bite the hand that feeds them. 

A visitor from Mars might think, too, that 
after such a betrayal as this, farmers would 
refuse to deal with any but their own firms, 
So far as the livestock commission business is 
concerned, there are co-operatives on practical.’ 
ly every market. What more logical than to 
turn all trade to them? Yet it is likely that 
here, too, the visitor would be mistaken. The 
farmer has a short memory; he forgets if he 
does not forgive; and he has, in the past, gone 
back and nourished his enemies again so that 
they would be strong enough to drive the knife 
into him-clear up to the hilt the next time an 
opportunity offered. 

Of course past history may not repeat itself 
this time. Farmers are more in earnest on the 
MeNary-Haugen bill than on any issue that has 
been before them for years. They may remem- 
ber this time who fought with them and who 
against them, and bestow their favors accord- 
ingly. 





Human nature is the same in all ages and in all 
nations ; and high, noble character is never built wp 
except by a recognition of the laws of Almighty God; 
nor can any nation or individual ever expect to 
maintain that high character which gives strength 
and power, if it draws its motives only from expe- 
diency. There is a great deal of health and sound- 
ness in this nation, but even it will die if it persists 
in the drunkenness, the licentiousness, the robberies, 
with law or without law, that so corrupted the Ten 
Tribes that they were swept away by the sword of 
Assyria.—Uncle Henry’s Sayings, 
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years old, I engaged to work for Mr. 
Briggs Olds on his farm. He attended to 
his fancy horse business and his son Uriah and 
I to the farm. Uriah was two years my senior, 
and at it we went, and we soon had in thirty 
acres of wheat and twenty acres of Sats, and 
hustied the plowing for corn. .We had two 
-very good teams of horses, and soon had thirty 
acres ready for the harrow. The first rows 
that we made with one horse and a single shovel 
_ were not as straight as a bee-line, but at 
east we could find them. Our horse,-which 
was driven with a single line, would not always 
keep the proper distance of three feet from the 
other row, and when we came to cross-rowing, 
the girls followed up and one dropped the corn 
and another came along with a hoe and covered 
it. Our farm flourished. : 
The National Day was approaching, so I per- 
suaded father to allow me to ask Mr. Olds for 
a small order on the store, as I wanted to pre- 
pare for the Fourth. I was short of boots 


aD re summer of °54, when I was fourteen 


By George E. Bailey 


our pigs. Sheep we dared not venture in, but 
‘being on the alert we soon got the best of the 
coyotes, and old Tige, our faithful dog, when 
he discovered a nest of the young ones, was in 
his glory. ; 

One bright winter day in 755, young Albert 
Pierce came-in from Ohio and took from us our 
sister Anne, the school teacher. The army 
was broken. Not long afterward another mis- 
hap overtook us. The seventh of the gang, a 
sturdy, rustling boy, Edgar, with too much 
energy, on a cold winter day. was taken with 
croup, and no effort could save him. We had 
to give him up, and again our army was broken. 
But with all disasters we must go on, and with 
not a day to spare for mourning. We buried 
him by the garden, as there was no cemetery 
established yet in this new Iowa. 

The winter of 55 and ’56 soon passed and 
found us busy on the farm; not a day for idle 


Pioneering in Eastern Iowa in the Days Before the Civil War 


and shown where I-was to use it, and for threg | 
days was left to my own reflections. When my 
employer appeafed and found more hay than : 
he ever used, I was promptly handed $3.00 ang_ 
bid good-bye, and was soon on my way {9 
Washington, the county-seat. ~ e 
The fall of °57 was dry, and roads good, gg | 
the walk of nine miles to Washington was eag. | 
ily accomplished, and ere the sun went down, 9” 
Mr. Kendall had engaged us to take down ay 
old shed and make kindling of it. The intro. 
duction to Mrs. Kendall and the two ‘girls wag 
somewhat embarrassing to me, for at that time 
I was not well supplied with evening clotheg” 
However, I went over to the east side of the | 
square and bought a pair of boots that I very 
much needed, and long before the morning sery. 
ices were said, I was at my work. . 
During the day, the merchant of whom I had 
bought my boots came over and wanted the~ 
boots back, saying the money I had given him” 
was not good. Some contention arose, but FT 
would not give back the boots. Report of 





and shirts, so I was allowed the order— 
$3.00. So on Saturday before the noted 
day I went to Columbus City and after 
looking thru the market found nothing 


CELEBRATING THE FOURTH 


Here are some more reminiscences from Mr. George 


the bank failure had come to town after. 
I purchased the boots. I had one more 
dollar bill, and Mrs. Kendall gave me a” 
half dollar and asked me to go to the 


that I wanted, and returned the order 
that had been charged against my $8.00 
per month wages. However, that same 
day I met sister Anne, who was teaching 
in the Tennessee district, and when she 
found out my plight, she turned in and 
made me a very nice pink calico shirt, 
and all was well. 

Being properly outfitted, four of us 
made engagements with four girls. I got 
for my share Mary McCollough; brother 
Hostford, Hanna; brother Colwell, one 
of the Olds girls, and Uriah Olds got 
Naney MeNabb. Bright and early we 
got our two-horse wagon on the job, col- 
lected Our escorts and were off for Co- 
lumbus City to attend our fifst celebra- 
tion in Towa, where there was a big free 
dinner given. 


Ten Cents’ Worth of Candy 


T had a silver ten-cent piece that was 
soon invested in candy and gingerbread, 
and was soon at liberty to listen to the 
reading of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, as usual. That important feature 
completed, we attacked the long, well 
loaded tables, and it would take more 
than an ordinary chef to announce the 
menu. I am sure that we did our part 
and had much enjoyment along with it 
all. Ice cream and lemonade were not in 
order, as ice houses were not yet in 
sight at that time of the year, July 4, 
1854. We got home at early twilight, 
very happy. At this date, all of that 
party have gone to their reward, what- 
<a ever it may be, save the writer of this 








































E. Bailey, a pioneer of Louisa county, Iowa. Readers 
will recall his article on the conquest of Iowa_in the issue 
of April 4. In this article, be sure to read how he cele- 
brated the Fourth of July in 1854. How does it com- 
pare with the celebration you participated in last July? 
Airplane exhibitions, parading troops, the circus, the 
movie—what a variety of entertainment we find today 
for our gala occasions. But then 


“‘The National Day was approaching,’’ said Mr. 
Bailey, ‘‘so I persuaded father to allow me to ask Mr. 
Olds for a small order on the store, as I wanted to pre- 
pare for the Fourth. I was short of boots and shirts, so 
I was allowed the order—$3.00. So on Saturday before 
the noted day, I went to Columbus City and after look- 
ing thru the market found nothing that I wanted, and 
returned the order that had been charged against my 
$8.00 per month wages. However, that same day I met 
sister Anne, who was teaching in the Tennesee district, 
and when she found out my plight, she turned in and 
made me a very nice pink calico shirt, and all was well. 


‘‘Being properly outfitted, four of us made engage- 
ments with four girls. . . Bright and early we got 





‘our two-horse wagon and were off for Columbus City to 


attend our first celebration in Iowa, where there -was a 
big free dinner given. My shirt sleeves, blue overalls 
and bare feet were features not considered. I had a sil- 
ver ten-cent piece that was soon invested in candy and 
gingerbread, and was soon at liberty to listen to the 
reading of the Declaration of Independence, as usual. 
That important feature completed, we attacked the long, 
well-loaded tables, and it would take more than an ordi- 
nary chef to announce the menu. I am sure we did our 
part and had much enjoyment along with it all. Ice 
cream and lemonade were not in order, as ice houses were 
not yet in sight at that time of the year July 4, 1854. 


_ We got home at early twilight, very happy.’’ : 








meat market for her to buy supplies. ] 
invested my paper bill and saved the sik 
ver, so that all I had left was safe. : 
My work there was soon done, and a° 
Mr. John Jones, from out on the Mount 
Pleasant road, asked me if I could pick 
corn, and being assured, he engaged me 
for two months at $14.00 per month, 
But before the two months were up, 
thousands of men were working for their 
board all over the. country; but I was 





safe and finally agreed to take $7.00 
per month, good board and washing, 

with only twelve hours’ work cutting” 
wood and getting saw logs to mill every > 
day and occasionally taking a load of = 
wood to the city to sell for Mr. Jones. © 


Leads a Calf From Town 


One day before the corn husking was 
over, Mr. Jones asked me to go to town | 
and lead out a ealf he had purchased. 
He gave me a clothes-line, and when I 
got to town, I found I had a two-year 
old calf to lead. As he was very gentle, 
I put the rope over his horns and we 
went along finely until we got out on 
the range, and then the trouble began. 

He insisted on going his way, and 
when mine didn’t agree with his, we 
had trouble. He took a header and made 
for the woods, and passing by a tree 
drove me against it and broke my rope, 
and away he went. But being very gen- 
tle, I soon overtook him and secured 
him again. ; 

We went home finely, and I put him 
in the lot, and then went in the house” 
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article. That was just one of the many 
amusing incidents which happened in 
Towa. 

We soon acquired a few head of cows and 
oxen. One of the latter was a half-bred buffalo 
and he did give us some new ideas of how 
things were done in the west, and some merry 
chases we had in rounding the oxen up for 
work. But this half-bred buffalo was a hero 
at the beam of the breaking plow, and in lift- 
ing the bottom rail from the far-away corn 
field and letting the rest of the herd in. One 
night he went to Mr. Sweet’s corn field and 
helped himself, and Mr. Sweet made hard com- 
plaint of it, which we did not appreciate, as it 
was he of whom we had purchased Mr. Buffalo 
and at that time no mention had been made of 
his predatory habits. Mr. Buffalo stayed with 
us many seasons, until he became so tough that 
he made good jerked meat for the friendly In- 
dians that occasionally visited us when on their 
visits to their burying grounds. 

We had some trouble with coyotes annoying 


early 


hands, and, as before, new homes were in sight 
everywhere. An interesting year for young 
Iowa. By early ‘57, the surveys had been com- 
pleted and contracts for construction laid and 
representatives from Ireland were in evidence, 
very busy, making dirt fly with spades and a 
one-wheeled wagon called the barrow. As the 
summer_drew near and our farm work was 
nearly done, we thought we would try a job 
on the railroad. So we made our way up to- 
ward Washington, and just beyond Ainsworth 
station a contractor hailed. us to know if we 
could saw piling for bridge work. Being as- 
sured that we could, we were at once engaged 
and went to work. We were taken to Dan Stew- 
art’s farmhouse for board and 70 cents a day 
promised. 

Big as the job was, it only lasted two days, 
when the whole system was busted and work 
all along the line stopped. Mr. Stewart at this 
time asked me if I could mow hay, and assuring 
him that I could, I was supplied with a blade 


to get my hand dressed where the rope# 

had burned it out, and it was in rather bad | 
condition. I asked Mrs. Jones for a cloth to > 
wrap it up with, and she, not knowing what | 
had happened, asked me what kind of a cloth 
I wanted, and I very imprudently held my~ 
hand up before her face. This was too much @ 
for her and she fainted on the spot, and when = 
she was revived, after I had dashed water in~ 
her face, and she opened her eyes, I made a* 
dash in the fields for Mr. Jones. When we got: 
back she was all right, and there were no bad | 
results save my skinned hand that was peeled | 
from the nails to the wrist; but I haven't got 4 
over my fright yet. It sure was_a bad looking” 
hand, and I ought to have had more sense, but 
I was a boy. I told Mr. Jones to tell me next> 
time what kind of a calf I was after. 4 
The next spring, the grading work was re- 7 
sumed on the railroad, and prosperity was ap- 7 
pearing on all sides. Iron was laid and pros-— 
perity resumed, and altho we had had to eat— 
up all we had raised (Concluded on page 00) ~ 
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the maximum use of pastures during the 
1924 summer and fall season. To the nat- 
pral advantages of summer feeding is this year 
added a rather strong corn market which favors 
Bummer feedirig because of the fact that with 
pasture feeders can finish steers with less 
8 corn than is required during the winter feeding 
gason. Oil meal,'as well as corn, is saved in 
summer feeding, while the pasture altogether 
 Bidisplaces the roughage which has come to be a 
Prather expensive item in the operations of the 
Bifeeder. Another recommendation for summer 
feeding under prevailing conditions is that it 
requires less labor in feeding and no labor for 
Bihe distribution of manure, thus effecting a 
# considerable saving in labor as compared with 
winter feeding. 
§ Practically the only cattle which can not be 
him @handled profitably on pasture this summer are 
mut T § those which are within a month or six weeks of 
Bmarket. Such cattle should be continued in the 
dry lot because of the heavy shrink that would 
‘Finevitably result if they were to be turned ont 
Jon early pastures. Care should bé taken in 
changing any cattle from the dry lot to the pas- 
ture, even tho they are in thin flesh. The lush 
grass of early spring is very palatable to cattle 
but it does not have the substances of June 
ass and cattle turned on it tend to stop gain- 
Jing and sometimes shrink rather severely. 
pick [Scouring on early grass: also results occa- 
1 me sionally, 


nth, How Change of Feed Should Be Made 


their Tke safest way to make the change from dry 
was $lot to pasture is to continue the grain feed 
7.00 f which the cattle have been receiving until the 
1ing, §pasture season is well under way, It is also 
‘ting “ #wise to continue the feeding of hay or other dry 
very §roughage until the period of watery grass is 
1 of §past. Silage or other succulent feed which has 
*s. ~Sbeen fed during the winter need not be fed 
fatter the cattle are turned out. 
The question of how much corn to feed on 
was {pasture depends upon the condition and char- 
own jacter of the cattle concerned as well as upon 
sed. }the amount of pasturage available. Observa- 
on I jtions at the Indiana station showed that steers 
vear receiving a grain feed took only about 1.1 acres 


Prive mas eattle feeding conditions favor 














~ 


of pasture per head, while similar steers receiv- 
ing no grain required at least two acres per 
head. Heavy steers may take even more than 
this acreage, since recent tests made in Iowa 


. with two and three-year-old steers showed that 


the steers used nearly three acres. per head. 
They were pastured without grain. 

Young cattle of the baby beef sort which 
have have a good grain-feed during winter and 
have put on 150 or 200 pounds of gain are gen- 
erally handled to best advantage by continuing 
them on a full feed of graih thruout the sum- 
mer, thus finishing them for a late September 
or early October market at weights of 1,000 to 
1,200 pounds. 


Handling of Heavy Steers 


Larger steers of the two-year-old heavy feed- 
er type which have received a fairly liberal-ra- 
tion thruout the winter and are in rather good 
flesh can be finished in good condition for a 
September market. Usually their winter ration 
has consisted largely of silage and hay and they 
can be carried on good blue grass pasture until 
July. By putting them on a full feed of corn 
at that time they ean be marketed in sixty to 
ninety days. When such cattle have received 
considerable grain during the winter but still 
do not have enough finish for a spring market, 
they can be carried on pasture with a good 
feed of grain and finished for late June or early 
July market. Cattle finished in this way com- 
monly strike a good market, since they arrive in 
advance of the heavy shipments of grass-fat 
cattle. 

Cattle which have received no grain but only 
roughage in the wintersand are thus in only 
moderate flesh when spring comes are often 
grazed thru the summer until the blue grass be- 
gins to fail in July and August. They are then 
started on a feed of corn and can usually be 
finished, either in pasture or dry lot for a No- 
vember market. 


The amount of corn needed to make beef on - 


grass is quite a little less than is required in the 
dry lot. Missouri tests show that gains on pas- 
ture can be made with nearly 20 per cent less 
corn than similar gains in the dry lot. An av- 
erage steer will gain forty-five to fifty pounds 
per month during the height of the pasture sea- 


PRODUCING BEEF ON BLUE GRASS 


Suggestions on Feeding and Handling Cattle During the Pasture Season 


son. He will not do this, however, when the 
blue grass becomes hard and parched in late 
summer. At this time grain is needed. Except 
in the case of cattle which are to be marketed 
in early summer, corn ean be withheld until 
the pastures start to weaken. When corn is be- 
ing fed, ten to twelve pounds per head daily 
will ordinarily produce satisfactory gains. A 
larger allowance may be needed in the case of 
heavy steers on insufficient pasture and cattle 
which are being rushed for an early finish. 

Such observations as have been made on the 
feeding of oil meal to steers on pasture indicate 
that there is little advantage in using this sup- 
plement until the late summer light pasture sea- 
son. <A five-year test with yearling steers on 
blue grass pasture at the Missouri station 
showed that the feeding of oil meai or cotton- 
seed meal was unprofitable except during the 
latter end of the summer or when such supple- 
ments could be bought in a very favorable rela- 
tion to corn. During the dry pasture season, 
however, the oil meal was profitable, one pound 
replacing nearly three and a half pounds of 
corn. 


May Pay to Feed Oil Meal 


Oil meal and cottonseed prices are now in a 
more favorable ratio with corn prices, from the 
feeder’s standpoint, than they have been for 
several seasons. It is probable that feeders who 
are finishing baby beeves this summer will find 
it profitable to feed a pound to a pound and a 
half of oil meal per steer daily. Similar 
amounts should be worth while for other eattle 
during the last two or three months in which 
they are being finished for market. ° 

It is probable that the present price of corn 
will influence many feeders to graze their eat- 
tle thruout the summer with little or no grain 
in an effort to produce the cheapest possible 
gains. This situation should be watched by 
feeders who have cattle that are now fairly 
fleshy and ean be finished for midsummer mar- 
kets. It is quite likely that the best course for 
these feeders is to finish these cattle early by 
feeding a liberal grain ration, thus marketing 
them ahead of the competition which will come 
in ” fall from large numbers of grass-fat 
cattle. 


* 


., | LEGISLATIVE JAM FEARED AS SESSION CLOSES 


we : e J oT - - 
ade Tax, Immigration and Farm Bills Demand Attention This Month 
tree - 
OP ASHINGTON, D. C.—Can congress’ the rules committee act so as to bring the Me-__periences. The dark tobacco growers’ associa- 
naa pass the necessary legislation to keep Nary-Haugen bill up for prompt consideration tion has been struggling against a boycott by 


the government running, plus legisla- 
tion which political expediency seems to make 
hecessary, and adjourn by the first week in 
sq dune? That has become a live question now. 
Ope*} The time is short. Most of the appropriation 
‘Pdills are yet to be acted upon. The soldier 
F bonus bill will go up to the President and if he 
should veto it as many expect, it will then be 
brought up to pass over the veto. The tax bill 
my} is up in the senate and may hang on for a little 
uch # time yet. The immigration bill still awaits fi- 
nal action. Several railroad bills are clamoring 





* INVFior attention. And on top of all this is the 
¢ &@Fiarm legislation, the most important measure 
ie B being the McNary-Haugen bill. 

a 

led 3 Senate Waits on House 

cot 4 


igs The senate has been waiting for the house to 
ing} act on the bill last named, mainly because of 
the tariff provision which seems to require ac- 
tion by the house first as a revenue measure. 
‘BSenator Norris, however, has hinted that if ae- 
re" tion is not soon taken he will insist upon con- 
@P-s@ sideration of the Norris-Sinclair bill which 
OS" puts the government into the handling of farm 
eat @ products in the most direct fashion. 
00) 4 if the steering committee of the house and 











LS 


it will still take many days to dispose of it. Al- 
most every congressman from a farming dis- 
trict will want to say something on the subject. 
It will command strenuous support and equally 
strenuous opposition. The chances seem to fa- 
vor its enactment by the house. This could not 
be said but for the matter of political expedi- 
ency. Many who will vote for it would vote 
against it if the election was not coming this 
year. Many eastern congressmen say frankly 
that something must be done for the farmer be- 
cause the western states are needed this year, 
and consequently they are willing to take the 
word of the agricultural congressman that this 
is the best bill presented. ‘It is said with con- 
fidence that if the bill passes the house it will 
go through the senate. 


Many Senators Making Investigations 


Altho nothing very sensational has developed 
recently in the various investigations, there are 
so many going on that one day last week it was 
necessary to suspend some of them temporarily 
in order to get a quorum of the senate to con- 
sider the tax bill. 

Some of the commodity co-operative market- 
ing associations are having uncomfortable ex- 


the British company which handles most of the 
tobacco of that kind and is now sending a com- 
mittee to England to see what can be done by 
way of negotiation. Some of the co-operative 
milk associations are being boyeotted by eastern 
city dealers. Experiences of this kind are the 
real test of the ability of farmers to hang to- 
gether in the handling of matters which have 
to do with their welfare. It will be interesting 
to note the outcome. 


Foreign Meat Trade Is Benefited 


The Department of Agriculture has seored 
another victory in its fight to enlarge foreign 
markets for American meats. For years the 
French have refused to take our fresh pork 
on the excuse that it is infeeted with trichina. 
Negotiations have been in progress but without 
success. Finally, however, the Department of 
Agriculture has persuaded the French to ac- 
cept shipments of our fresh pork at three ports 
with the certification that it has been refriger- 
ated for twenty days at five degrees. It is be- 
lieved that this will considerably enlarge our 
foreign outlet. It is not long since Holland was 
persuaded to accept our pork under similar 
conditions. 
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MEXICAN NEGOTIATIONS for a loan 

from American financiers have been 
broken off. Finance Minister Pani was 
endeavoring to get a loan of $15,000,- 
000, but he was unable to offer a satis- 
factory security to the bankers. 
ANOTHER BRITISH expedition is en- 

deavoring to climb Mount Everest, 
the highest peak in the world. An un- 
successful attempt was made by an ex- 
pedition in 1922. Many of the mem- 
bers of that expedition are members of 
the present one. 








MEXICAN RAILWAY employes have 

agreed to donate to the federal gov- 
ernment one day’s wages each month. 
The money so collected is to be used 
in paying the cost of supporting the 
revolutionary movement headed by 
Adolfo de la Huerta. 





JAPAN HAS TURNED a deaf ear to 

the American plea for another dis- 
armament conference. It seems al- 
most certain that should another one 
be held American policies will get lit- 
tle support from the Japanese. Both 
editorial and officiai circles in Japan 
have treated the subject in a very cool 
manner since the adoption of the ex- 
clusion act in congress. 





TO CROSS THE ATLANTIC ocean in 

a sixty-foot smack, is to be the 
unique attempt of William B. Leeds, 
Jr., son of an American millionaire. 
The ketch rig of the craft has been re- 
tained but an auxiliary motor of sixty- 
horse power has been installed. Mr. 
Leeds will make a trial trip across the 
English channel before he will attempt 
to cross the sea. 





A TARIFF LAW for Ireland is the lat- 

est in foreign legislation as a means 
of producing revenue. Ireland has just 
balanced her budget which shows a 
deficit of over seven million pounds. 
This fact probably had considerable 
influence in shaping this new policy. 
Bottles, boots, confectionery and mo- 
ter car bodies have received the offi- 
cial axe; glass bottles and motor-cars 
have a tariff of 33 1-3 per cent. 





WILL THE PRESENT conditions in 

English politics tend to disintegrate 
the liberal party? A prominent mem- 
ber of that party in parliament has 
written to Mr.-Asquith, the party lead- 
er, expressing such sentiments and 
protesting against further liberal sup- 
port of the labor regime. Many liber- 
als prefer to coéperate with the con- 
servative party rather than follow the 
party policy of keeping labor in power. 





Russian newspaper says that the law 
is directed against’ American emi- 
grants who come to Russia expecting 
prominent posts for “unnoticeable rev- 
olutionary activities” in this country. 





BUYING VALUABLE paintings by in- 

stallments is the latest acquisitions 
to the enjoy-as-you-pay policy of the 
present age. A Chicago waiter, seeing 


a picture that suited his fancy on ex-* 


hibit in the art institute, decided to 
purchase it. One hundred and seven- 
ty-five dollars was the price. Ten 
dollars down and a small deposit week- 
ly finally paid for the picture, for 
which he has since been offered dou- 
ble the amount it cost him. 


GENERAL NEWS SECTION 


Items of Interest From All Over the World for Busy Farm Folks 


dealers in that state have worked out a 
tank wagon price system based upon 
the prevailing spot market for gasoline 
at the refineries. 





GOVERNOR McCRAY of Indiana has 

been sentenced to ten years in the 
federal penitentiary for using the 
mails to defraud. The jury, after a 
trial which lasted for a week, found 
him guilty in ten minutes after with-~ 
drawing from the court room. McCray 
was guilty of forging the names of his 
business associates on notes cashed 
at various banks throughout the state 
and was unable to meet the obliga- 
tions or to show authority for making 
them. 





The poets sing of gentle spring 


plan will never work. 
that line ; 
finest time. 


very thing she will not let me do. 
until I am ’most dead. 


the parlor door. 


and that I know full well. 
gle day !—H. C. Fort. 





HOUSE CLEANING 


; it all sounds very fine. 
too, but I’ll tell you I hate house cleaning time! 
Aunt Mirandy Jane gets busy as can be, and turns the house all 
inside out, and makes things hot for me. 
no use, there isn’t any dirt; but all the time I know quite well that 
For women are peculiar somehow along 
it’s when they’re pokin’ round for dirt they have the 


: I wouldn’t mind it half so much if on house cleaning day, I’d 
hitch old Bill up to the cart and go to town and stay, and not have 
to come home at all until your aunt got thru; 


and move the foldin’ bed, and lug things out and drag 
: I have to get down on my knees and scrub 
the kitchen floor, and wash the windows with soft soap and paint 


No odds how stiff it makes my back, how awful tired I get; 
your aunt just keeps on cleanin’ house; 
If I’d complain of being tired, she’d only laugh, and say, ‘‘That’s 
just a sample of the work we women do each day.”’ 
enjoys the job, I really can not tell. 
I’d rather go out by myself to stack ten 
tons of hay than help Mirandy Jane clean house for just one sin- 


I like it, 
For then your 


I always tell her ’tain’t 


but that is just the 
I must be there to beat the rugs 
"em in 


don’t seem to care a bit. 


It may be she 
"Tis anything but fun for me, 








THE FUNDING of the Hungarian debt 

to the United States has been ar- 
ranged for by a commission represent- 
ing the two countries. The agreement 
provides for the payment of the debt 
within a period of sixty-two years. 
Hungary owes us about $2,000,000 
which they will start repaying immedi- 
ately. Interest at the rate of 3 per 
cent is being charged for the first ten 
years and 3% per cent is to be charged 
thereafter. The bill is before congress 
for ratification. 





WILL GASOLINE take another down- 


ARGENTINA is confronted with the 

possibility of a nation-wide strike as 
a result of the recently passed pension 
laws which the chief executive of that 
country is trying to enforce. Two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand organized 
workers are opposing the law which 
would deprive them of a part of their 
wages to be applied on a pension fund. 
To make the situation worse the gov- 
ernor of the Buenos Aires district has 
declined to enforce the law in his ter- . 
ritory. 





THE BRITISH labor government has 








nearly eight billion pounds. Severg | te 
recommendations were submitted tj — 

the house along with the report. Moge @ nde 
of them concerned reduction of taritt @ pect: 














duties on various items. ) Jong: 
ee t 
A TRANS-SAHARA railway is going and 
to be part of the legislative scheme @ the 
presented to Parliament by the Frengh @ grou 
government. France has long beeg @ clud 
considering such a proposition but the — cold 
question of whether or not such a roag @ fats 
could be made to pay has deterred the @ yent 
government in the past from making J quer 
such an attempt. The road would be | g0° 01 
built in an utterly unproductive seq Tt 
tion of Africa but it would be quite ap requ 
asset to France in time of war as many HP he 
colonial troops could be rapidly trans | : yeni 
ported to Europe. with 
8 
WOMEN PEACE delegates from twen | — 
ty-one foreign lands are now in seg | gout 
sion in Washington. The women are ~ west 
here to emphasize the world’s need for very 
peace thru international understanding J pp j, 
and represent what is perhaps the — of d 
most diversified group of women ever agai 
gathered together in one session. The shou 
session will stress the importance of wine 
educational work in directing the~ sible 
thought of the public from war and clos 
preparation for war to peace and the © othe 
ways by which it may be maintained, en u 
LITHUANIA IS ONE European coun 4 eal 
try that has a stabilized currency, “feed 
For over two years now the Lithuan- | How 
ian standard has been quoted at ten to © hav 
the dollar. ‘The reason for this sta at c 
bility is that the Lithuanian govern kept 
ment does not issue any currency un and 
less they can back it up with Ameri- 
can dollars sent to them by Lithuanian 
emigrants. About seven million dok 
lars in currency has been issued with It 
this sort of backing. This amount is @ &° 
really inadequate for the conduct of | poul 
Lithuanian business but the govern have 
ment is anxious to prevent their cur 
rency from going the route of most of FeCO 
the other European paper money. feet 
They increase the amount of currency @ ?®" 
issued with each new arrival of Amer feet 
ican or other stable foreign money. 
A NEW PHILIPPINE independence — per 
resolution has been submitted by 4 pune 
subcommittee of the house committee g % ” 
on insular affairs. The resolution @ *%°?® 
would authorize the people to hold @ eack 
convention to frame a constitution. 100 
Once this constitution is adopted the @ *°?é 
machinery for formulating the new) fron 
government would be put in motion by _ 


the governor general of the islands. 
While the resolution on the face of the 
things would seem to promise an early ; hou: 



























ward tumble as it did last summer? presented its first budget to the independence for the islands it would quai 

THE RUSSIAN SOVIET government’ Some oil officials seem to think so as house of commons. The report shows’ be some time, should the resolution be coo! 
has been pressing a decree forbid- there is quite a surplus now stored up’ that the country is about 48,000,000 adopted, before all of its provisions Be 
ding immigration and re-immigration due largely to the late spring weather. pounds better off than it was last year. could be carried out. This is partiew ~ hou: 
from all countries, especially America. South Dakota is planning to take the This, however, does not_ produce the « larly true of one provision which stip” hav 
This law has been passed in retaliation lead in the movement for lower prices thrill that it might because it is also ulates foreign powers must agree to re | wan 
for our new immigration law. One as it did last summer. Independent stated that the country is still in debt spect the sovereignty of the islands. ht 
: eS 

—s bin: 

HIRAM DOOLITTLE He Solves the Boat Bailing Problem om 
to t 

— >) — _ = eS gg 4 : and 
WHAT ® FOOLISH 10ER! wit! 

— SAILING & BORAT ANYWAY ! ) + Se et Sey TeR she 

= WAY! VUST BORE A HOLE and 

IN THE BOTTOM AND LET Ere! 

THE WATER RUN Rac 
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7 Better Poulty Houses 
is 7 Suggestions on Building the Sort Egg-Lavers Like 
: By L. W. DICKERSON 


HE importance of good housing in 
z 1 poultry production is now well 
understood, and the farmer who ex- 
pects good returns from his poultry no 
/Yonger lets them roost the year round 
© on the pig pen or in the apple trees 
‘and rustle for their food by following 
the livestock and general foraging 
' ground the farm. Good housing in- 
cludes proper location, protection from 
} cold and dampness, protection from 
sats and vermin, good sunlight and 
' yentilation, provision for easy and fre- 
~ quent cleaning and disinfection, and 
» go on. 
The location of the poultry house 
requires very careful consideration, as 
' jt has a great deal to do with the con- 
venience of handling and the success 
' with which the work is carried out. If 
possible the house should be on a 
slope facing to the south, southwest or 
southeast, with the long axis east and 
wést. A well drained, porous soil is 
very important and tile drains should_ 
be installed if there is any likelihood 
of damp floors or grounds. Shelter 
against Winter winds and storms 
should be provided in the shape of 
windbreaks or other buildings.-If pos- 
sible the poultry houses should be 
closer to the home than most of the 
-other farm buildings, as the farm wom- 
en usually care for the flocks, at least 
during the busy crop seasons. The 
_poultry should be kept away from the 
feed lots, barns, cribs and stack yards. 
However, it is sometimes desirable to 
have the poultry range in the orchard 
at certain seasons, and this should be 
kept in mind in locating the house 
and runs. 


Size of Poultry House 


It has been found by bitter experi- 
ence that it does not pay to crowd 
poultry too much, and it is better to 
have the house a trifle too large than 
too small. .The best authorities now 
recommend from three to five square 
feet of floor space for each fowl, de- 
pending on the breed, with four square 
feet as satisfactory under average con- 
ditions where 40 to 50 fowls_are kept, 
asmaller number requiring more room 
per fowl. Modern poultry houses and 
runs are usually built in units 8, 12, 16 
or 20 feet long, with the different units 
separated by wire or board partitions, 
each unit accommodating from 30 to 
100 fowls, which can be handled as 
separate flocks. The width will range 
from 14 to 24 feet, depending on the 
type of house used, the use of open 
front houses having tended to widen 
the house somewhat. The wider the 
house is, the warmer the roosting 


‘quarters will be in winter and the 


cooler in summer. 

Both colony and community poultry_ 
houses are in common use, each type 
having special advantages and disad- 
vantages very much like the similar 
types of hog houses. Probably the 
best arrangement is a judicious com- 
bination of the two, with the main 
community house to take care of the 
general flock and the smaller houses 
to take care of special lots, late broods, 
and so on. Both of these are made 
with various roof types, such as the 
shed roof, gable roof, combination shed 
and gable roof, half morfitor roof, gam- 
brel type roof, curved roof, and so on. 
Each of these has certain points in its 
favor, but most of them are satisfac- 
tory if properly designed and con- 
Structed, and this variety gives the 
Poultry farmer a good chance to fit 
the house to his conditions and to 
meet any particular ideas he may 
have. 

Probably the simplest and cheapest 
type is the shed roof poultry house, us- 
ually 14 to 16 feet wide, with a shin- 
gle slope roof. The house usually 
faces the south with about an eight- 





foot wall, while the north wall will be 
about five feet high. This is fre- 
quently an open front type, and the 
windows are usually nearly all in the 
south front. The scratching and feed- 
ing floor is usually at the front and 
the roosts at the rear. This is con- 
sidered a practical house and very pop- 
ular among a great many poultry rais- 
ers. A slight modification of this is 
the combination roof with short raft- 
ers for the south slope and longer raft- 
ers for the north. Often the south 
roof projects over slightly, keeping 
out driving rains and offering some 
protection from the strong summer 
sun. This gives a little more head- 
room than the shed roof, and allows 
plenty of room for windows, and is us- 
ually made somewhat wider than the 
shed type. It gives the sdme desir- 
able low rear wall, and the lower 
front does not catch strong winds quite 
so bad. It is also a little better 
looking house. 

The gable roof house is often used 
beeause it matches the other buildings 
on the farm. This roof permits the 
house to be built any desired width, 
but gives more air space and tends to 
make the house cold. The doors are 
usually placed in the ends to keep the 
sides from being quite so high. The 
unusual air space in such a house 
may be decreased by putting in a loose 
loft floor and then covering, this with 
about a foot of straw so the air can 
circulate from the pens up thru the 
straw. With the more general adop- 
tion of gambrel and Gothic arch roofs, 
the gable type of poultry house is 
often modified into one of these types, 
but other points remain about the 
same. 

The half-monitor type of poultry 
house is also much used, being very 
similar in construction to the same 
type of hog house. The narrow shed 
type houses are often remodeled by 
adding a shed on the south with a 
half monitor roof, but this makes the 
south side so low as to make ft diffi- 
cult to clean out the litter, since all 
doors must be in the ends. It makes 
a very practical small house, however. 


Construction Points 


Almost any kind of wall construc- 
tion desired can be used, provided it is 
warm and keeps out the dampness. 
Wooden studding with asphalt roofing 
and drop siding outside and roofing 
and matched siding inside is good, but 
has a tendency to rot and must be 
made proof against rats and mice. Hol- 
low clay tile blocks are good, altho 
they are mfich warmer and easier kept 
free from vermin if plastered on the 
inside. Concrete or concrete blocks 
are also good, but really need to be 
furred and lathed before plastering, 
as the air space helps materially in 


“keeping out cold. 


In many localities a sand or dirt 
floor is cheap and advisable. Hens 
like a dirt floor if it is dry. It makes 
a natural dust wallow but must be re- 
placed often in order to keep the house 
sanitary. A dirt floor must always be 
well above the outside surface so that 
the water drains away leaving the 
floor dry and comfortable for the 
fowls. Where a cement foundation is 
used for the house, one can frequently 
tamp the surface hard and then fiil in 
to the top of the foundation with sand. 
This sand should be replaced each 
year before cold weather. 

Wood floors for poultry houses are 
a little cheaper in first cost, but rot 
easily and are difficult to keep clean 
and free from vermin. Most authori- 


_ties recommend a good cement floor to 


be made by putting a string of tile in 
the ground underneath, then fill in six 
to eight inches of broken stone or 
coarse gravel well-tamped down, on 
(Continued on page 11) 








































Long-wearing rope 
pays for itself 


Not the most feet of rope per dollar, but 
the longest rope service! That—suc- 
cessful farmers more and more realize, 
is the economical way to buy rope. 


For even if you could get two cheap 
lines for the price of one good rope, you 
would still have the trouble of chang- 
ing them—and you couldn’t rely on 
either for dependable wear. 


So to save yourself trouble and 
money, get a good rope—one that will 
pay for itself in long, dependable serv- 
ice. Here’s how you can tell it, before 
you buy. Untwist the strands. Look 
for the thin blue thread marker—the 
“Blue Heart’’—running between the 
strands. Then you may be sure you 
have a rope that in the end will cost 
you less, 


What the “Blue Heart” 
signifies 
The “Blue Heart” marker means that 
the rope is genuine H. & A. “Blue 
Heart” Manila Rope spun by skilled 
rope makers from high grade, pure se- 
lected manila fibre. 


It means also that in any size, on any 
job, the rope will wear longer and 
deliver without fail the strength you 
have aright to expect. For the selected 
fibres of H. & A. “‘Blue Heart’”’ Manila 
Rope are drawn, spun, laid and prop- 
erly lubricated so as to insure the 
smooth working of every fibre, yarn 
and strand. 


Buy rope scientifically. Know what 
you are getting. Untwist the strands 
and look for the “Blue Heart””—our reg- 
istered trade mark that.assures you of 
dependable rope value. 


For sisal rope 


For other jobs where a high-grade sisal 
rop@is wanted, use the best—H. & A. 
“Red Heart” Sisal Rope—spun from 


selected sisal fibre by the same skilled 


rope makers. 


Whatever may be your use for rope 
you will find an H. & A. brand of cord- 


age to meet your requirements. 


GUARANTEE 


H. & A. “Blue Heart’’ Manila Rope is 


guaranteed to equal in yardage and 
exceed in tensile strength the specifica- 
tions of the U. S. Government Bureau 


of Standards, 


Any H. & A. “Blue 


Heart’’ Manila Rope found not to be as 
represented will be replaced. 


Special offer 


The coupon below with 25c will entitle 
you to our special Halter Lead made 
from H. & A. “Blue Heart” Manila 
Rope. It is 4% inch in diameter, 7 feet 
long, and is fitted with a snap atone end. 
It is offered to introduce to you the 
great strength and wonderful wearing 
qualities of H. & A, “Blue Heart” 
Manila Rope. 


If your dealer does not carry His A. 


Gentlemen: 


“Blue Heart” and cannot supply you 
with this special Halter Lead, fill out 
the coupon below and mail it to us with 
25c, coin or stamps, and your dealer’s 
name. A Halter Lead will be sent you 
prepaid at once. 


os 


The Hooven & Allison Co. W: F.5-9 
Xenia, Ohio | 


25c for which please send | 


Enclosed is 
| Sa Heart’’ Manila Halter 
| Ee TOME. iso hs cecs cee tecdiecnee | 
fe REI EE 
My Dealer’s Name ............0ceceees | 
Address...... ! 


ee 


THE HOOVEN & ALLISON COMPANY 


“Spinners of fine cordage since 1869’ 


Xenia, Ohio 






Trade Mark Reg. U. &, Pat. 


H&A“Blue'Heart?Manila Rope 


© 1924, The Hoover & Allison 
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THE VOICE OF THE FARM 


Bloating on Alfalfa 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I came from southeastern Idaho, 
Bingham county, which is an alfalfa 
section. My experience has been: 
Starting in the spring, let cows have 
access to the alfalfa from the time it 
starts to grow, if plenty of good hay is 
fed’also. The cows will eat as much 
of either as they want. As the alfalfa 
grows the cows will have enough pas- 
ture and not need or want the hay. 
Keep them in the pasture, with excep- 
tion of milking time. We used to bring 
the cows in morning and evening, milk 
and turn out. Do not let cows stand 
a few hours at a time after milking. 
Keep block salt in pasture and if pos- 
sible plenty of water. The only time 
we are apt to have trouble with bloat 
is when changing from eaten down 
pasture to new. It is best not to let 
them on pasture after it has been 
pretty well eaten down. Change often. 
In the meantime, let horses have the 
first run cf the new pasture, before 
turning cows in. The pasture not 
eaten down too closely will grow more 
quickly. 

BESSA SEEMANN. 

Mitchell County, Iowa. 





Need Better Prices 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In regard to the McNary-Haugen bill 
now before congress, I would say I for 
one would be very much in favor of it 
if they would put the hog price up to 
10 cents and corn about 80 cents, oats 
and wheat and cattle in proportion, so 
that the farmer will not jump into one 
thing at a time. I believe with the 
prices mentioned that most of the 
farmers could crawl out of that old 
rut. Under the conditions of the last 
three years the majority of the owners 
and also the land renters have taken 
everything off of the soil they could 
get. If times continue as they have 
the last three years there will be farm 
after farm that will not produce 
enough to pay to try to farm it. 

If we could get as much in accord- 
ance for our produce that we sell from 
the farm as what we have to pay for 
what.we buy, while interest and taxes 
are high, I do not believe the farmers 
would object if they could get a hold 
of a little more money. But as long as 
anybody kicks the farmer around, he 
has to kick also. 

CHANCEY JAMES. 

Adair County, Iowa. 


To Better Land Prices 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

There is many plans suggested for 
the relief of farm depression in Iowa 
and the corn belt in general. And it 
is an admitted fact that farm folks in 
the middle-west are about all in the 
same boat. Farm products are selling 
ruinousiy low in comparison with in- 
dustrial products which the farmer 
has to buy. Products of the farm in 
Iowa are selling below the pre-war 
level, while prices of manufactured 
products are from 50 to 90 per cent 
above the pre-war level. 

The question is asked what are we 
going to do as to stabilizing the price 
of farm lands? There is only one so- 
lution of that problem, in the opinion 
of the writer. Where the farmer can 
get cost of production for his products, 
plus a fair return on his investment 
and labor, and industrial conditions 
are such as to stabilize the higher 
price level. Then farm land prices 
will readily advance to higher levels 
and continue an upward trend in val- 
ues. One big disadvantage in secur- 
ing higher prices is our exportable sur- 
plus. The McNary-Haugen bill in con- 
gress provides for a United States ex- 
port corporation which will take care 





of this export surplus and in turn will 
raise the domestic price: Every farm- 
er in the corn belt should put in his 
best licks to get this bill thtu. 
J. B. HANLEY. 
Washington County, Iowa. 


Favors Export Plan for 
Surplus 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I am and have been in favor of pro- 
duction control whenever it can pos- 
sibly be done, and I am inclined to 
think that it will be the only sure way 
that the farmer can ever hope to get 
the cost of production and a fair rate 
of interest on his investment, which 
other lines of industry demand and se- 
cure. The farmer, when it is at all 
possible for him tO do so, should re- 
duce his production, but there are so 
many who can not do so because of 
the heavy debts they are carrying. 

In case there is still a surplus, I 
would be in favor of the enactment of 
a law whereby the creating of a gov- 
ernment export corporation could be 
put.into force and thereby get rid of 
the surplus at what it would bring on 
the world’s market, until such a time 
when our own population can consume 





Preventing Bloat in Cattle 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I note that one of your subscribers 
wants to know how to prevent bloat in 
cattle on alfalfa pasture. Some of the 
older farmers around here take a can 
of pine tar, tie it to a brick, open the 
top of the can and then’sink it in the 
water tank. The contents are allowed 
to mix with the water and when the 
can is empty they put in another one. 
This is kept up thruout the season. 
Whether or not this is a sure remedy, 
I do not know, but I do know that none 
of these men has cattle bloat on red 
clover. We have no alfalfa here. I 
believe it is worth a trial and it won’t 
do any harm. 

HARM JULIFS. 

Pocahontas County, Iowa. 





Not Sympathy. But Better 
Prices 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

My attention has been called to the 
MecNary-Haugen bill for the formation 
of an export corporation to market 
surplus farm products. This is, to my 
mind, the first really constructive step 
that has been taken to lift agriculture 





I love my Jersey Boss! 


termilk. 





COWS 


The dog and horse are man’s best friends; so some folks do 
allow; but to my mind they’re far behind the gentle, faithful cow. 
When we are told in song and verse, about some knight, or king, it’s 
of his watch-dog, and his steed, the poets love to sing. 
read their burning lines, I often wonder how on earth it is they 
never give some dope about his cow. 
all; 1’°ll do without a hoss; but you ean bet your last plugged dime 
Her golden butter on my bread is surely 
fine as silk; while to my taste there is no drink like good old but- 


What tho her horns are four foot long, and she be meanvas sin, 
upsets my pail and tears my pants and kicks my poor old shin. Tho 
I must chain her, head and foot, and even tie her tail, it still is 
worth the trouble—the milk that fills my pail. 
aunt has churned the cream, I go to Jimpson’s store and swap the 
butter for some prunes, a dozen pounds or more. 
out her yellow cream I’d scarcely ever seek to masticate the toast- 
ed hay they make at Battle Creek. 

So, lookin’ at things every way that I can think about, a cow 
is just one animal that I can’t do without. 
kicks her last, this much I'll let you know—I’ll buy another, just 
as soon as I can raise the ‘‘dough.’’—H. C. Fort. 


But as I 


For dogs I do not eare at 


Then, when your 


Then, too, with- 


When poor old Bossy 








what products are produced on the 
farms of this country. . 
- FRED McCULLOCH. 
Iowa County, Iowa. 





Business Needs McNary-Haugen 
Bill 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: . 

The banks and business houses are 
getting very anxious to see the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill passed. We prepared 
a petition to President Coolidge, also 
each senator and the representative of 
the Sixth district, Ramseyer. I circu- 
lated this in Oskaloosa. Every bank, 
lumber company, in fact every busi- 
ness house I stopped in sighed it. I 
got twenty-three in two hours. We ex- 
pect to get every business house in 
Oskaloosa and send them in. 

One of the leading dry goods mer- 
chants even wanted to send a lobbyist 
to Washington, and said he would 
gladly pay his share. It seems to me 
if someone would take this up this 
same thing could be done in most of 
the counties in Iowa. The Chamber of 
Commerce of Oskaloosa promised to 
write each of our senators and Presi- 
dent Coolidge a personal letter urging 
them to use every means at their com- 
mand to pass this bill. . 

G. BR. C. 


Mahaska County, Iowa. | 


out of the present deplorable condi- 


“tion. Unless something is done at once 


to aid the farmers to market their 
crops at higher prices, all business 
will experience serious if not fatal 
losses. What the farmer needs today 
is not oratorical sympathy, but simply 
prices in line with other branches of 
industry and with union labor. 
B. P. SMITH. 
Missouri. 





Protection for Farmer 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

It seems to me that this is the first 
proposed legislation which promises 
to be of benefit to farmers. Rural 
credit measures have not hit the spot. 
The only thing to do is to restore farm 
purchasing power; more money for 
ewhat the farmer has to sell in place of 
more money to loan the farmer. 

I believe that the thinking farmer is 
tired of sham legislation and sham po- 
litical friends. As a rule he has been 
heartily for the protective tariff the- 
ory of home markets for home people. 
Yet when it comes to the point of put- 
ting over a bill that will give the farm- 
ers the benefits of home markets, our 
protected industries rise up and under- 
mine it in every way. 

B. W. KINSEY, 

Chariton County, Missouri. 
















The McNary-Haugen Bill 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


Could the rank and file of farmerg, 


country bankers and business m 
but realize the ‘far-reaching benefits 


of the McNary-Haugen measure {9 


themselves and the nation as a who 
the unselfishness and justness of the 


cause, congress would quickly be flood. 


ed with telegrams, letters and pet, 
tions favoring the bill and it wou 
quickly become a law, and the farmer 
and the country as a whole wouylg 
enjoy for years to come a stable Prog. 
perity better and greater than ever 


witnessed in the history of our coy. - 


try. Let us all write our congressmen 
and do it now as time is precious, 
One place we are a little lame: that 
is, we have not shown to labor ang 
labor organizations the benefits of 
this bill. Labor while prosperous to. 
day, can not long remain so with farm 
ing, our greatest basic industry, jg 


such financial distress as at present 


Labor is on stilts today and marked 
for a fall and their distress might eag 
ily become worse than that of the 
farmer, if the farmers’ purchasing 
power does not quickly return to nor. 
mal, and this bill gives promise of 
doing this. Let our agricultural lead 


ers get after labor and the labor 
With their help we” 


organizations. 
surely will succeed. 
OSCAR C. HILL, 
Ogle County, Illinois. 





“Until the War is Over” 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


There you have it, the first indica 


tion that I have noticed in print of 
where we are headed for. I see lots of 
artieles I would like to comment on 
but this one hits the nail hard. I 
would call it sentiments of the “human 
factor” that come into the farming 
question. 

Humanity is an element and when 
the force of the disturbance has spent 
itself there is a calm. Now we claim 
that the disturbance was over-produe 
tion, and we have worked and pro 
duced to no avail. Now this man is 
calming down and I never miss an op 
portunity to preach the same doctrine 
and practice it also. 

As far as the McNary-Haugen bill 
goes I believe it will just delay this 
calm, or period of under-production 
We are headed toward a period of ur 
der-production in spite of what pol 
ticians can do, and there are no 
enough statesmen in office to change 
the course, either. 


Two years ago I “carried on” in per 


fect confidence that we would some 
day be repaid for our labors and now 
when we are two years nearer that 
time I find that I must reassure my 
self to that effect quite often. 
. SUBSCRIBER. 
Boone County, Iowa. 





Over-Production and Export — 
Plan 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
I anr sending you my ballot on tht 
export plan. I have talked to a gool 
many, both farmers and business meh 
and they have all been in favor of it 
I see by the papers that some fear over 
production; but from my own expert 
ence and by watching the trend @ 
farming these last years, I know tha 
farmers will preduce more when prof 
ucts are cheap. If we get a fairly g00 
price, I think some farmers will seé 
down and take better care of theif 
land, instead of farming every fe 
of it, like some are doing now. Iff 
can make as much money from 
acres of corn as from 100 acres, I ca 
afford to farm a little less. 
0. J. HAMMERSTROM. ~ 
Union County, South Dakota. 
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The City s Greatest Debt to the Farm THE LONG-LIFE BATTERY FOR YOUR CAR 
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il | people must move from farm to town. | that the farm raised children who fi- 
@ ne farmers of the state of Iowa as a | nally drift to the city will be poorly 
rmerg, @ whole are producing children rapidly | equippéd for the battle of life in the 
meg, jg enough so that about ten thousand peo- | city. It seems to us that this matter 
nefits ple must leave the farms of Iowa every | of the country school is in its larger 
Ire to ear, or else the population on Iowa | aspects only about 60 per cent a farm 
whole. ™ farms would increase, problem whereas it is about 40 per 
of the The farms of the middle-west and the cent a city problem. ‘ 
flood. south are literally the breeding It is said in the Bible, The meek 
l peti grounds of the nation. The farms of | Shall inherit the earth. This seems 
woula # the United States produce every year | to be true in a very literal sense pro- 
farmer from one-third to-one-half million more vided we make the quotation, “The 
would — people than is necessary to maintain children of.the meek shall inherit the 
> Prog. the population on the farms. ‘These earth. At any rate it seems that it 
1 ever extra hundred thousands are sent to | 38 the rather poor people living under 


coun Mm the cities every year and the people | rather hard farming conditions who 
ssmen left behind on the farms proceed to | are furnishing more than their share 
1s. their double task of feeding the cities of the next generation, whereas the 
; that both food and new blood. This double well-to-do living under easy conditions 
r and task takes an appallimg amount of hu- are allowing their blood strains slowly 
its of HM man energy. No wonder that farmers but surely to disappear. 











Us to. have so little energy left over after _City people for the most part are 
| farm. raising large families and large crops, either the farmers of yesterday or the 
ry, in to devote to the conduct of their af- | immigrants of yesterday. This being 
-esent, fairs in a business-like way. true, it is decidedly important from 
arked The future of the cities of the Unit: | te standpoint of a broad national pol- 


icy, that city people give a lot more 
consideration to farm affairs than they 
have heretofore. 


it eag ed States seems eventually to lie with 
of the the quality of the blood sent them 
hasing from the farms. The native born of 
O nor @ the cities are not producing enough 
ise of children to maintain themselves. They Better ‘Poultry Houses 
| lead are being replaced gradually by the 
labor children of foreign-born parents and which can be iaid flatwise second 
D we by. the children of farmers. grade hollow building tile, and then 
: ‘Our greatest. wealth is the children | these covered with an inch of concrete. 
LL of the next generation. The blood and | Or if preferred, about three inches of 
education with which they are | concrete can be laid on top of the fill- 
equipped determines in the long run | jng. The floor should be troweled 
bd whether our civilization is going up or smooth to prevent the hen’s toes from 
| down. Intelligence tests among farm béing broken, and should be sloped 
children indicates they are not as | to a drain at the center or one corner 
ndic# @ bright as they should be for their age. | go that it can be flushed and scrubbed 
int of For instance, a large number of Iowa | when desired. Such a floor will be e ° 
ots of farm children were given mental tests dry, and if covered with six or eight h ] ] 
nt on @ and it was found they only scored | inches of chaff or chopped straw or I e onger 1t asts 
d. & about 92 per cent as bright as average | corn stover, will be warm enough. 
umat city children. In fact, they were only It is also recommended that one e 
rming about 80 per cent-as bright as children | square foot of window surface should th ] t ts 
® of lawyers, bankers and doctors. They | be allowed to each 12 to 14 square e ess 1 COS 
whet @ were not quite as brfght as children of | feet of floor space, or a 16x16 house : 
spent skilled laborers, but were slightly | should have 18 to 21 square feet of 





(Continued from page 9) 
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Drawn by HARRY TOWNSEND for The Electric Storage Battery Company 


eon 


claim brighter than the children of unskilled glass. In general, enough ventilation What you actually pay for when you buy a 
roduc laborers. These tests were conducted | can be secured by dropping the win- ‘ ‘ 
| PTO in a central lowa county where con- | gows at the top a few inches and hav- battery 1s power to start and light your car and 
an is ditions are slightly above rather than | jng all open in fair weather. Where ignite the gas in your cylinders. 
in Op» H below average. Sfmilar tests in other | pitter cold weather makes it necessary 
ctriné @ sections of the country with farm chil- | to keep the windows pretty tightly The cost of your battery depends upon how 
dren indicate the same results, that | closed, additional ventilation can be eli i 
n bill # farm children generally test slightly secured by having an outtake flue long that powss lasts. A short lived battery a 
y this better than the children of unskilled running from near the floor up to the expensive at any price. 
ction. laborers, but considerably below the | highest point of the roof, where it is ‘ 
of Un children of skilled laborers and decid- coment 48 a metal ventilator. Win- But s battery that stays = the job and out 
polt # ediy below the children of professional | gows need not be double glazed, altho of the repair shop costs less and less as the 
not men in the cities. this would be advantageous in prevent- months roll by 
hange Personally, I am not at all sure that ! ing frosting in severe weather and . 3 
intelligence tests measure inherent dif- | thus allowing more sunlight. Muslin Exide Batteries are known the world over 
n pee @® ferences, but they do mean something | covered frames are much used, but not . . : 
some as to the education and training which | much dependence can be placed on for long lasting suaeusbemnes 
| - & child has had. Moreover, it may be | them for ventilation. The curtained You will get more months of use, fewer re- ? 
that intelligence tests are in terms of | openings should be from 30 to 36 ° = ‘ 
e my city situations rather than farm situa- Gated ron the floor so that the wind = bills, and less eer from -” Exide than 
= tions, and that a farmer could devise | will not blow directly on the fowls you expect, ‘. ‘ 
an intelligence test on which city chil- | when the curtains are raised. ‘ 
dren would score very low and farm The baffler is another type of ven- A good ee thousands of Exide Owners 
children high. But after all is said | tilation which gives good results. It have realized this truth. 
ort and done, it seems that the educational | is made by tacking ordinary: wooden 
authorities are agreed that the farm | laths on each side of a frame made to EXIDE PRICES for automo- FARM POWER AND 
children are not as bright as the city | fit a window, “spacing the laths one- bile batteries are from $17.65 LIGHT. A great majority of 
children, They do not have the school | half inch apart on each side with the up, according to size and geo- all farm power and lightplants 
n theme “aining. openings staggered so Winds and rain graphical location. There is have Exide Batteries. Make 
goo Farm women at the present time are | can not blow straight thru. This al- an Exide for every car—and sure that yours is a long-life 
mesa PPOducing children about two-thirds of | lows a constant supply of fresh air for your radio, Exide. 
of ita “Lich stay on the farm and about one- | without a draft, and should be used in 
oven third of which eventually find their | winter and removed in summer. About THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO., Philadelphia 
xperk Way to the city. The cities are prop- | one square foot of baffler should be In Canada, Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited 
nd & erly interested in the education of this | allowed to each 20 square feet of 133-157 Dufferin St., Toronto 
: th last one-third. It would seem, there- | floor space. * 





fore, that it would be sound economic H 
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Pail Policy for the citi th t P 
a y e cities or the governmen 
i of the United States to pay one-third Sudan and Soy Beans Together 

the of the country school expenses. Farm- An Iowa reader wishes to know how 

fo ers know that country schools are not | it would be to seed Sudan grass and - 

If What they should be, but they also | soy beans together. ; 
m 1 know that with taxes and farm product This mixture gives a greater yield 
I cata PUices at present levels, they abso- | than soy beans alone and a better qual- E : 

lutely can not afford to continue to | ity of hay than Sudan grass alone. B ATTERIES 

OM. | Pend even what they are now spend- | Some people like it first rate. We S 


ing. There is grave danger that our | would suggest seedirg on each acre ° 
country Schools during the next ten | about ten pounds of Sudan grass seed 
years will get worse and worse, and | and three pecks of soy beans. 
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in Iowa 
An indication of the extent to which 
horse breeding has declined in Iowa 
is given in the report for 1923 of the 
Stallion Registration Division of 
Iowa. This report shows that during 


- 1923 a total of 3,101 stallions and 


jacks, grade and purebred, were regis- 
tered by the state. In 1913 the total 
registration was 9,225. Last year the 
number of horses and jacks standing 
for public service was only about one- 
third of the number reported ten years 
before. 

During the past ten years, however, 
many of the grade stallions and jacks 
have been weeded out and the percent- 
age of such now standing for service 
is much smaller than in 1913. In 1913 
30 per cent of all the stallions and 85 
per cent of all the jacks registered by 
the state were grades. The standards 
have gradually improved since then, 
so that in 1923 only 13 per cent of the 
stallions and 31 per cent of the jacks 
were grades. 

Percherons have an overwhelming 
lead in the distribution of lowa’s stal- 
lions according to breed. In 1923 a to- 
tal of 1,510 out of 2,156 purebred stal- 
lions were Percherons. Belgians stood 
second among the breed with 478 rep- 
resentatives. One hundred eighteen 
Shire stallions and 107 French Drafts 
were registered. No other breed num- 
bered as many as a hundred stallions. 

The decline in number of stallions 
of the lighter breeds has been propor- 
tionately greater than in the draft 
breeds. Thirty-six American Trotter 
stallions were registered in 1923, as 
compared with 641 in 1913. Nine 
Coach stallions and nine Hackneys and 
Morgans were registered last year, as 
against 80 and 81 respectively, in these 
divisfons ten years before. Saddle 
stallions have held their own corre- 
spondingly better, 14 being reported 
in 1923, as compared with 27 in 1913. 

A factor in the present stallion situa- 
tion in Iowa which should be seriously 
considered by horsemen and by men 
who plan to enter the horse-breeding 
business is the average age of the stal- 
lions now registered in the state. The 
Stallion Registration Division states 
that the average age is now eleven 
years and that a considerable percent- 
age of the stallions in service are from 
fifteen to twenty years of age. It is 
obvious that such horses are past their 
prime and many are probably not cap- 
able of siring the best colts. The sit- 
uation appears to offer an advantage 
to the owner of young, vigorous 
stallions. 





Radio on the Farm 


There are 20,845 radio receiving sets 
on farms in seventy-three counties in 
Illinois, according to a survey made 
by the Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion. This indicates that between 7 
and 10 per cent of the rural popula- 
tion of the state has installed receiving 
sets. 

A survey of Ohio made by the state® 
crop reporting service indicates that 
6 per cent of the farmers of Ohio have 
receiving sets. In both states, the 
counties nearest the broadcasting sta- 
tions are the most thoroly equipped. 
Twenty-five per cent of the receiving 
sets in Illinois are home-made, the rest 
being manufactured. 





Figuring the Capacity of a Silo 

A Nebraska correspondent writes: 

“Will you please tell me how to fig- 
ure the capacity of a silo?” 

To find the capacity of a silo, the 
contents of the silo in cubic feet are 
first computed by using the following 
rule: Take the square of the diame- 
ter of the silo and multiply by .7854. 
Multiply this result by the height and 
the result is the number of cubic feet 
of spacé in the silo. To obtain the ton- 
mage the number of cubic feet is di- 
vided by 41, 





Iowa's Butter Business 


Creamery Reports Show How Volume Affects 
Costs and Prices Paid 


agli coéperative creameries paid an 

average of almost 50 cents per 
pound for butterfat during 1923, ac- 
cording to figures compiled by the 
Iowa Creamery Secretaries’ and Man- 
agers’ Association. The actual aver- 
age figure for ninety-nine creameries 
was 49.8 cents per pound of butterfat. 
This was almost 10 cents above the 
1922 average price of 40.5 cents per 
pound, indécating the improvement 
which the Iowa dairy situation made 
im 1923, compared with the previous 
year. 


Each of these ninety-nine creameries 
paid to patrons as an average a sum of 
$140,711.34 for butterfat during the 
year. The volume handled by each 


creamery averaged. 270,312 pounds of . 


butterfat received and 325,766 pounds 
of butter manufactured. For 1922 the 
average receipts of butterfat were 
253,212 pounds and the butter manu- 
factured was. 312,733 pounds per 
creamery. 

The manner in which volume of busi- 
ness affects the price paid for butter- 
fat by the creameries is shown very 
clearly in the figures of the annual re- 
port. Creameries which manufactured 
less than 100,000 pounds of butter as 
their year’s output paid an average of 
but 43.05 cents per pound for the but- 
terfat which they used. Creameries 





| ies reduced their operating expenses 


last year. They also reduced expenses 
in another. direction, as shown by the 
decline in hauling costs, which aver- 
aged 3 cents per pound in 1922 and 
2.86 eents per pound in 1923. .The re- 
duction of these costs is attributed 
largely to increased efficiency in man- 
ufacturing and marketing, and in some 
cases to increases in volume of busi- 
ness. 

About 15 per cent of the butter man- 
ufactured last year by these Iowa 
creameries was sold at home to pa- 
trons and local dealers. While the 
amount thus handled in 1923 was fully 
as great as the local sales in 1922, the 
percentage was smaller, the 1922 fig- 
ure being 16.1 per cent. A few cream- 
eries in the state sell a very large pro- 
portion of their output to local buyers, 
but with most of them such trade rep- 
resents from 10 to 25 per cent of their 
business. 

The amount of butter sold locally 
seems to affect tha manufacturing 
cost, altho the data on this is rather 
limited. Of eight creaméries which re- 
ported selling more than 100,000 
pounds of butter locally and which also 
reported their manufacturing costs, six 
had costs which were markedly below 
the average, while two had costs high- 
er than the general average. Appar- 
ently the local sales had no marked ef- 
fect upon the butterfat prices which 
the creameries were able to pay, since 
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where the butter manufactured totaled 
100,000 to 200,000 pounds paid around 
40 cents as an average. Creameries 
manufacturing from 200,000 to 400,000 
pounds paid between 49 and 50 cents 
per pound for fat as an average of the 
year, while creameries in the 400,000 
to 500,000-pound class paid an average 
of better than 50 cents, and creameries 
whose manufacture exceeded 500,000 
pounds averaged better than 49 cents. 
& large volume of business favors the 
paying of better prices to the producer, 
while the creamery with the small vol- 
ume must have a wider margin and ac- 
cordingly will pay less for fat. 

As might be expected, volume also 
has a very direct effect upon the cost 
of making butter. This is shown in 
the accompanying, table. As an in- 
stance, the creameries making less 
than 100,000 pounds of butter yearly 
had an average cost of 5.6 cents per 
pound of butter manufactured. The 
individual costs of these small cream- 
eries ran from 2.3 cents to 8 cents per 
pound. As will be noted from the ta- 
ble, the average cost of manufactur- 
ing butter tends to decrease as the vol- 
ume manufactured increases. Cream- 
eries manufacturing more than 500,000 
pounds, for instance, had a per pound 
cost varying from 2.02 to 4.19 cents 
and averaging 2.94 cents per pound. 

The average cost of manufacturing 
for all the creameries was 3.54 cents 
per pound. In 1922 the figure was 
3.77 cents, showing that the creamer- 





‘out of twelve reporting, six paid more 


than the average and six paid less. 

Most of the creameries reported a 
normal overrun of from 21 to 23 per 
cent. The average for the entire group 
for the year was 22.77 per cent. A few 
plants reported as high as 25 and 26 
per cent overrun, indicating either that 
their calculations of overrun were at 
fault or that their butter contained 
less than the legally required percent- 
age of butterfat. 

Hauling costs for the 42 creameries 
reporting averaged 2.86 cents per 
pound. In general the cost tended to 
grow less as the volume of butterfat 
received increased, altho the correla- 
tion was not as marked as the correla- 
tion between volume and manufactur- 
ing costs. The creamery handling by 
far the largest amount of fat during 
the year had a hauling cost of 3 cents 
a pound, or above the average. 

A-vast spread between the largest 
and smallest volume of business for 
the year was reported. The ‘biggest 
year’s business for one creamery was 
1,645,448 pounds of butter, while the 
smallest output was 46,950 pounds. 

The most important thing about the 
figures of the report is the emphasis 
which they put upon the necessity of 
a large volume of business if costs are 
to be kept down and good prices paid. 
This is a point which should be con- 
sidered carefully in communities which 
are thinking of starting codperative 
creameries. 








of Merit 


Thirty-five sows have so far been 
entered in the Tama County Brogg 
Sow Register of Merit .which is spo. 
sored by the Tama County § 
Breeders’ Association. To meet fhe 
register requirements, a gilt must fan 
row and raise to sixty days of age y 3 
less than eight pigs, each of whic 
shall weigh not less than thirty- -threg | 
pounds at sixty days of age. The Te 
quirements for a mature sow call fop 
nine pigs, each of which shall weigh at | 
least thirty-six pounds. 

The thirty-five sows nominated apg 
from twelve herds. Alvin Hoppe, of 
Gladbrook has entered the most sowg 
with eight-from his Duroc herd. J, D. 
Zhorne, of Tama, has entered six Pg 
‘land Chinas and Morris Jensen, of Lip. 
coln, has entered four Hampshires, 

The Tama county breeders plan tp | 
hold a county picnic in July after the 
pigs are weaned and the records of © 
the sows and litters are available. The 
first year’s results of the register of 
merit will then be available and the © 
sows which have qualified will bg” 
designated. Zz 


Thirty-five Sows i in Tama County 
Register 








Growing Sudan Grass for Seed : 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I am thinking about growing thirty 
acres of sudan grass for seed. About © 
what does sudan grass yield per acre? . 
About what is the price in the fall™ | 

It seems that under ordinary corn» 
belt conditions sudan grass yields 300 
or 400 pounds of seed per acre. It often 
produces much more than this but | 
the loss from shattering is serious, 
The price in the fall varies consider 
ably, but our correspondent ought te 
be able to get 5 cents a pound, or 
about $20 an acre. Because of exces | 
sive shattering sudan grass is not sown 


to any extent for seed in the corn belt, | 


but is more in favor in the dry south 

west, especially in the panhandle of 
Texas, Oklahoma and Kansas. Sudan 
grass grown for seed is cut with a 7 
grain binder and cured in shocks and 
then threshed with a grain separator, % 
care being taken not.to blow the seed - 
over with the straw into the straw | 

pile. 


Much Bad Seed Corn Found 


After testing 70,000 ears of seed 
corn, the farm crops extension depart | 
ment at Iowa State College recom | 
mends that seed corn be given the it © 
dividual ear test before being planted 
this spring. The extension service has” 
completed tests on 32,000 ears of rep 
resentative seed corn from all parts 
of the state. The tests showed only” 
79.5 per cent of the corn as fit to plant,” 
the remaining 20.5 per cent being dead | 
or weak. 

Tests made by a considerable num ~ 
ber of county agents on 38,000 ears 
showed 79 per cent strong germination 
and 21 per cent weak or dead. Ger | 
mination tests on 25,700 ears of crib” 
corn showed 59 per cent strong and 41 
per_cent weak or dead. -The figures 
show the importance of thoroly testing” 
any seed that is used. 








Protect Iowa Against Foot-and- 
Mouth Disease 


The states of Iowa and Wisconsil 
have passed quarantine regulations © 
prohibiting the shipment from Califor 4 
nia into those states of cattle, sheep, 
swine'and goats, or carcasses or parts. 
of such animals. The régulations alse 
prohibit the shipment of hay, straw OF 
fodder coming from California. The 
regulations followed the recent appear 
ance of foot-and-mouth disease in Cak | 
ifornia. 

A recent statement in the daily 
press to the effect that a case of foot- 
and-mouth disease had been found. 
near Keokuk, Iowa, was found to be 
entirely without foundation. No traces” 
of the disease have been found so far 
outside of California. ; 
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~ Feeding the Work Horse 
“The quantity of feed for the work 
porse depends upon the amount of 
work to be done and on the speed at 
which it is done, says the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture Better Feed- 


ing Handbook. A horse requires con- 
' siderably more feed when working at a 
trot rather than at a walk. Following 
are general rules for average horses: 





thea J Allow 1.1 pounds of grain and 1.2 
pounds of hay per 100 pounds of 
weight for a horse at moderate work. 

eigh at” Allow 11-3 pounds of grain and 14 
-@ pounds of hay per 100 pounds of live 

ed amg im weight for a horse at hard work. 
De, of A suggested daily ration for a 1,060- 
t sows pound idle horse is 5 pounds ear corn, 
J.D, gpounds alfalfa hay and 9 pounds corn 
ix Po ™ stover. For a horse of the same weight 
of Lim at very light work, a ration pf 8 pounds 


reg @ oats, 4 pounds alfalfa hay and 6 


lan to @ pounds of timothy hay. may be fed. 
er the @ A suitable ration for a_ 1,000-pound 
rds of @™ horse at medium work is 13 pounds of 
, ear corn, 6 pounds of alfalfa hay and 
ter of 7 pounds of timothy hay. A 1,000-pound 
d the @ horse at hard work should have 12 
ill be | pounds oats, 2 pounds brand, 8 pounds 


timothy and 5 pounds clover hay. 

On most farms it will. be found prac- 
tical to feed mixtures of corn and oats, 
using about the amounts suggested 





above. Clover: may be_ substituted 

when alfalfa hay is not available. 
About The department experts suggest that 
acre? | good, clean corn silage is a good ap- 
fall” a petizer and tonic in the horse ration 
corn ™ and may safely be fed at rates of not 
is 309 ™@ more that ten pounds daily. Horses 
often should have salt daily at the rate of 
; but ™ about one ounce per day. It is best 
rious, ™ fed separately from the grain feed. 
sider | Horses require ten to twelve gallons 
ht te ef water daily. If the horse has not 
d, op @ had water for several hours and has 
xceg gy been at hard work it should be wa- 
sown ered before being fed. It is danger- 
belt, ™ Us, however, to allow a horse to drink 
outh- too freely while heated from work. 
le of | Moderate drinking while warm will do 
udan @ the animals no harm. 
thes 
cial Handling Calves for Baby Beeves 
seed An Iowa correspondent writes: 
raw “I have forty calves from Angus and 


“Hereford cows and good beef bulls 

‘which have been dropped since April 1. 
d @ These calves will have the best of blue 
| grass pasture and I had thought of 
making a creep where they can get 
corn from a self-feeder. Wéill these 
calves take feed while sucking and 
would it be profitable?” 


It will be an excellent plan along 
some time in June to get these calves 
accustomed to eating a little feed from 
a self-feeder in a creep. Shelled corn 


will do very nicely but it might be a 
little better to use a mixture of six 
parts shelled corn and one part oil 
meal. In this way the calves can be 
tided over the late summer months 
and over weaning time without losing 
any of their calf bloom. Next fall and 
winter we would continue to allow 
them all they want to eat of the mix- 
ture of six parts shelled corn and one 
part oil meal, and in addition would 
give them a little ‘choice alfalfa or 
clover hay. Handled in this way they 
should be in splendidly fat condition 
to put on the market some time during 
the late spring or early summer of 
*1925. . 
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itor Nebraska Feeders’ Day 

“<a Nebraska Feeders’ Day will be held 
a @® at the university farm at Lincoln, May 
‘ - 23. Prof. H. J. Gramlich announces a 


very interesting program for the day 

which will review the experimental 
work done during the winter feeding 

Season. 

Important among the experiments is 
one which compares cattle of different 
ages. This experiment has been going 
on for several years at the Nebraska 
Station and Prof. Gramlich and his co- 
workers now feel that the results are 
significant. A calf-feeding experiment 
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comparing heifers with steers and 
showing the effects of different feed 
combinations will be a feature. 

The hog work done during the past 
winter contrasts the feeding of yellow 
and white corn fed in conjunction 
with tankage and with alfalfa. <A part 
of the program also includes the ef- 
fects of feeding various minerals. Sev- 
eral lamb-feeding projects will be re- 
ported upon. They are expected to 
give much useful information on the 
feeding of oats, linseed oil meal and 
alfalfa hay to lambs. 





Grape Spray Schedule 

Farmers who have grape arbors can 
materially increase the yield of grapes 
by a little attention to spraying thru- 
out the season. Secretary R. S. Her- 
rick, of the Iowa Fruit Growers’ Asso- 
ciation advises four sprays for the 
vines. His 1924 bulletin offers the fol- 
lowing suggestions to grape growers: 

“First spray—Spray a few days be- 
fore the blossoms open for anthrac- 
nose and black rot. Use home-made 
bordeaux mixture 4-4-50 formula or 
about six pounds of commercial bor- 
deaux powder to fifty gallons of water. 

“Second spray—Apply the second 
spray after the grapes have bloomed 
and they are the size of small shot, 
before the berries touch in the bunch, 
for the control of black rot and leaf- 
eating insects. Use home-made bor- 
deaux mixture 4-4-50 formula or about 
six pounds commercial bordeaux mix- 
ture, one and one-half pounds lead 
arsenate to fifty gallons of water. 





“Third spray—Apply the third spray 
material as in the second spray. 

“Fourth spray—Apply the fourth 
spray ten days to two weeks after the 
third spray and use.the same spray 
material as in the second spray. 

“These later sprays are important 
for the control of block rot on grapes, 
especially if the season has been wet.” 





Iowa Legislature Legalizes County 
T. B. Tax ~ 


All doubts concerning the validity 
of the county tax levy to provide funds 
for tuberculosis eradication have been 
dispelled thru the recent action of the 


Iowa legislature in passing an act to 
legalize the establishment of the coun- 
ty area tuberculosis eradication plan 
in Iowa. The action was necessary to 
legalize tax levies in counties which 
enrolled for the county area plan prior 
to Jan. 1, 1924. 

This action makes it possible to 
start the eradication work again in 
Adams county where it has been held 
up thru-a court decision which ruled 
that the levying of the county tax was 
illegal. The act passed by the legis- 
lature will prevent any duplication of 
the Adams county situation in other 
counties which enrolled for area work. 
As revised by the present session of 
the legislature the tuberculosis eradi- 
cation law leaves no doubt as to the 
legality of the county tax levy. Coun- 
ties which enroll this year and in the 
future will therefore not be subject 
to uncertainty regarding the validity 
of the tax. 





the year before, because there was no 
money and mo credit that-year, we had 
acquired so much funds ahead that I 
was determined on a three months’ 
course of schooling at the academy at 
Zenia, a small school house in Wash- 
ington county, so I bargained with Mr. 
McNabb to work for board and lodg- 
ing and at it we went for two and 
one-half months. 

One day an incident occurred which 
cut short my. schooling at the acad- 
emy. I was the biggest boy in the 
school and one day I noticed that the 
teacher was acting in a peculiar man- 
ner. He was making the other schol- 
ars do everything exactly as I did and 
it worried me considerably. When 
noon came, I ran over to the house 
of one of the directors and told him 
of my alarm and persuaded him to 
come to school: He discovered our 
grand old teacher had gone insane and 
+ it was with much effort that he was 
restrained from violence. The teacher 
died a few days later at Mount Pleas- 
ant. So I graduated without a diploma 
and that ended my school days. 

At that time a Mr. Ainsworth came 
for me to work on his farm and at the 
time I thought I had enough capital to 
attend the grade school at Monmouth, 
Ill., and so refused his offer; but the 
next day he appeared again and with 
renewed offers and much talk I finally 
consented. Mr. Ainsworth had a farm 
which was located on the present town 
site of Ainsworth and consisted of 
about one hundred and twenty acres. 
He was a surveyor and laid aut the 
town and I carried the chain and drove 
the stakes. He had a good team of 
horses, a new wagon and gjenty of 
farm implements and everything start- 
ed off fine. The early spring of ’59 
was very fine and work began early. 
My work was plenty. After the wheat 
and oats were in, I had forty acres to 
plow for corn. My fine twelve-inch 
plow made the dirt fly early and late. 
After the harrowing was done, the sin- 
gle blade cultivator~came handy for 
marking for the corn planting and 
when I was ready for the crossing I 
soon had the corn planted. I used the 








When the Middle-West Was Young 


(Conttnued from Page 6) 


same marking shovel to cultivate the 
corn and we had so much at the end 
of the season, we could only get 10 
cents a bushel and slow sale at that. 

That winter we made a visit to IIli- 
nois and I crossed the Mississippi river 
for the first time on the ice with my 
team and sleigh of our own making, 
and it was a good one, too. But we 
came back after our visit in time:to 
start the work in the spring of ’60 and 
we had a great time as there were oth- 


er young people in the neighborhood ; 


who helped us to think up ideas to 
while away our idle moments. Our 
Mr. Cobb had to marry the best widow 
in that part of the country and he had 
to be serenaded in proper shape. One 
Hallowe’en, West Nichols’ best steer 
got on top of his hay barn and for 
fear of its falling off, a rail fence was 
provided all around him. Dr. Banster 
heard the commotion and looked out 
and saw the fence and became quite 
excited as he thought it was his riding 
horse, Old Buck. However, after much 
commotion, they found out whose an- 
imal it was and later he found Buck, 
the horse, downtown all saddled and 
bridled all ready for a call. 


And so it was in early Iowa with the 
bad boys, not enough work to keep 
them busy. Iowa was fast being con- 
quered and its wild faces fast disap- 
pearing. Cowboys were going farther 
west for glory and renown. We had 
other things to think of and election 
was coming on: Everybody was alert 
for their particular candidate and it 
.was Lincoln, and it was he that got 
our votes. The whole country was in 
a turmoil and when it was announced 
that Lincoln had got the electoral vote, 
we felt that the whole country was 
wild. But yet there was a feeling of 
impending danger, altho we were all 
hoping all would be well. But not so, 
The troubled waters could not be 
calmed and when the great Lincoln 
was finally placed in the President’s 
chair, it was then that the trouble 
broke out with all its pent up fury. 
It was then that we realized that we 
had conquered the wild Iowa and Colo- 
nel Bailey’s army had other work 
to do, 





How to Wage War Against 
Garden Enemies 


Spraying and dusting with various 
chemicals constitute precautionary 
measures which every garden owner 
can ill afford to emit. Such plants as 
potatoes, cabbage and the vine crops 
are subject to the attacks of many in- 
sects and diseases, practically all of 
which can be held well in-check by the 
application of chemical remedies. 

The potato bug can be killed by us- 
ing a spray of three pounds of dry ar- 
senate of lead or two pounds of cal- 
cium arsenate or one mand one-half 
pounds of paris green with two pounds 
of air-slacked lime or hydrate lime 
(with paris green) to fifty gallons of 
water. The spray should be applied 
when the yellow eggs first appear on 
the surface of the leaves. It is fre- 
quently advisable to repeat the spray. 

For the control of hopper burn, 


* 


caused by the leaf hopper, the bor-: 


deaux mixture spray is very effective, 
using the home-made formula of four 
pounds of ¢opper sulphate and four 
pounds of quicklime in fifty gallons of 
water, or six pounds of commercial 


bordeaux in fifty gallons of water. - 


This spray should be made during the 
first week in June in central Iowa and 
earlier or later in other parts, depend- 
ing upon their location. Follow it by 
two or more applications at intervals 
of ten days to two weeks. 

Potato scab, black scurf and black- 
leg can be controlled by treating the 
potato seed before planting. One 
method is to soak the seed for two 
hours in a solution of one pint of for- 
maldehyde in thirty gallons of water. 
Sometimes the tubers are dipped in a 
hot solution (122 degrees) of two pints 
of formaldehyde in thirty gallons of 
water. The potatoes are treated_for 
two and one-half minutes and are then 
piled up and kept covered for an hour. 

Seed potatoes may alsa be treated 
by soaking them for two hours in a so- 
lution of four ounces of corrosive sub- 
limate in thirty gallons of water. 

Cabbage worms are effectively con- 
trolled by dusting them with one part 
of some arsenical such as calcium or 
lead arsenate to five parts of hydrated 
or air slacked lime. This should be 
done before the heads are formed and 
just as the worms begin to appear. 

The striped cucumber beetle, which 
ordinarily causes much damage to 
vines, can be kept in hand by dusting 
both the foliage and the adjacent soil 
as soon as the plants are up, using 
one part of calcium or lead arsenate 
to twenty parts of either lime or gyp- 
sum. Another method is to spray the 
leaves with lead arsenate at the rate 
of one ounce to one gallon of water. 
The ground around the plant should be 
kept covered -with one of the arsenical 
dusts. 

Plant lice should be given a dose of 

nicotine sulphate. Use at the rate of 
two tablespoons to each gallon of wa- 
ter, to which has been added one ounce 
of dissolved soap. This should be ap- 
plied to the under side of the leaves 
whesever the lice are noticed. Dust- 
ing with nicotjne dust also helps. 
_ The strawberry leaf spot, a fungus 
disease, is kept from doing damage by 
sprays of bordeaux mixture, using the 
4-4-50 formula. The strawberry leaf 
roller is—controlled by adding two 
pounds of lead arsenate to the bor- 
deaux mixture. Sprayings must be 
made once a week if the roller is pres- 
ent. 

Leaf-eating insects, such as the to- 
mato worm, and others, are best con- 
trolled by spraying the plants with an 
arsenical, such as calcium or lead ar- 
senate or paris green. Sucking in- 
sects, such as plant lice, need a con- 
tact spray which contains tobacco. 


j 





Secretary Golda M. Fossett, of the Na- 
tional Swine Growers’ Association, calls 
attention to the fact that prospective ex- 
hibitors should make sure to have all 
show animals registered this summer be- 
fore the show. The rules of the show re- 
quire the name and number of each ani- 
mal with the farrowing date and the 
names and numbers of the sire and dam. 
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To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

A speaker at an educational meeting 
which convened recently in Des 
Moines, stated that the codéperative 
laws of Iowa did not give farmers an 


_ Opportunity to organize effectively on 


a@ commodity basis and inferred that 
there were no commodity associations 
in Iowa. 

Neither the statement nor the infer- 
ence are supported by facts. 

The 1920 cénsus indicates that Iowa 
sold $59,400,000 worth of products thru 
cooperative organizations in 1919. 
Only two states sold a larger volume 
coéperatively, namely, California and 
Minnesota. These two sold $127,900,- 
000 and $82,700,000 respectively. In 
1920 coéperative shipping associations 
numbering 647 shipped codéperatively 
more than $100,000,000 worth of live- 
stock. For the same period sales of 
grains thru farmers’ elevators exceed- 
ed $100,000,000. A large amount of 
butter -is manufactured and sold by 
coéperative creameries. 

In addition to local commodity as- 
sociations there are at least two state- 
wide commercial organizations render- 
ing service respectively to the local 
grain and livestock associations. There 
is also a state association for wool 
marketing. 

lowa has effective coéperative legis- 
lation. In 1915 the Thirty-sixth Gen- 
eral Assembly passed the first Iowa 
coéperative law tho some cooperative 
principles and practices were used by 
marketing organizations under the 
general corporation law more than 
fifty years ago. 
and effective coéperative law was 
passed in 1921 by the Thirty-ninth Gen- 
eral Assembly which provides for the 
non-stock, non-profit corporation. Sec- 
tion 11 of this statute specifically au- 
thorizes the use of the producer’s con- 
tract. During the past two years, 
scores of marketing associations have 
availed themselves of this authoriza- 
tion and are using and enforcing the 
producers’ contract. 

While the constitutionality of Sec- 
tion 11 of the 1921 coéperative law has 
never been tested in the courts, there 
is no reason to believe that it will not 
bé upheld by the supreme court should 
it be called to consider such a question. 

s S. H. THOMPSON. 

Iowa State College. 





To Grow Strawberries With 
Least Work 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

It has been my observation that 
corn belt farmers might well give 
more attention to their gardens, or- 
chards, lawns, etc. A little more at- 
tention to these amenities of. farm life 
would’ be effort-well spent. 

I once heard an old farmer say it 
didn’t pay to grow strawberries— 
cheaper to buy them. I have known 
farmers who seemed to think it still 
cheaper to let their families go with- 
out, because that was just what they 
did, and they weren’t all corn belt 
farmers, either. 

Just now with farm help quite out 
of sight farmers don’t like to even 
think of hiring help or laying out 
more work than they can do with their 
own help. 

I have been growing strawberries 
for more than sixty years. At the best 
it requires considerable work, but I 
think I have found out the easiest pos- 
sible way and I want to tell it in the 
fewest possible words. 

Plow and fit a good sized patch just 
as early in spring as the ground will 
work well. Lay out good long straight 
rows so a good part of the tending can 
be done with horse and cultivator. 
Make the rows four feet apart and set 
the plants two feet apart in the rows. 

n't let anybody fool you on Ever- 
bearing—ought to be called Never- 
bearing—varieties. If possible get 
your plants near home and dig and 
set them the same day. If you have to 
send away for them, order early and 


A thoroly progressive > 





if the plants come before you are 
ready to set, heel them in till the 
ground is in good shape. More plants 
are lost from drouth that follows the 
planting than any other one cause, so 
wait till the ground is moist or, better 
yet, set before it gets dry. 

For varieties I think best to plant 
the old leading standard kinds. Sena- 
tor Dunlap is an excellent pérfect flow- 
ering variety; and for imperfect I 
know of nothing better than Bubach 
and Warfield. 

Caution: If both perfect and imper- 
fect varieties are set, have half of 
them, at least, perfect, and I consider 
it best to plant all perfect flowering 
varieties. ~ 

Don’t fail to run the cultivator thru 
between the rows often. Once a week 
will do no hurt; then there will be 
little hand work to do, and the hoeing 
is what takes time. 

It is a great saving of time never to 
let weeds show their ugly heads. It is 
so much easier to kill them right at 
the start or even a day or so before. 
Stir the ground once a week and 
there will be few ‘veeds to kill. The 
latter part of the season is the time 
the weeds are most apt to be neglected 
and then certain winter annuals like 
chick weed, shepherd’s purse and milk 
thistle, or wild lettuce, spring up, get 
a good foothold and get a start in the 
spring early and get a real strangle 
hold on the strawberry vines and fair- 
ly smother them out. For that reason 
I run the cultivator thru between the 
rows in November after all weed 
growth is over. This cultivation is 
needed, too, to preserve the right of 
way between the rows to turn under 
the last setting of strawberry plants 
for they sometimes make such a rank 
growth that the rows are all run to- 
gether and a clean open path is needed 
for convenience in picking and for the 
good of the berries that otherwise 
might be dwarfed by overcrowding. 

The family that grows one good crop 
of strawberries never regrets the labor 
and cost, nor will they want to do 
without another bounteous supply each 
season. E. P. SNYDER. 
Huron County, Ohio. 





Oppose Railroad Consolidation 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I note in a recent issue of Wallaces’ 
Farmer a recommendation of the con- 
solidation of the-railroads into large 
groups. Since the law was passed 
arranging for the consolidation of the 
railroads, I have given much thought 
and some study to this problem, with 
the result that I have been unable to 
see just where the public will be great- 
ly benefited. 

If the consolidation is properly made 
I do not see that it would seriously 
hurt the railroads, but just how it is 
going to benefit the public is not clear, 
and if entirely consistent, I would be 
much indebted to you if you could tell 
me in what way the public will be 
benefited. 

Personally, I am inclined to think 









this is one of those popular theories 

which, when finally worked out, will 
not produce any material benefit. 
H. E. HALE. 

Engineer, Eastern Group of Rail 

roads. 





Success of Reid Corn in South 
Dakota 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I wish to report to you the success 
we have had with the 100 kernels of 
first prize Reid Yellow Dent seed corn 
which you purchased from the Des 
Moines corn show in the fall of 1919. 
We have raised that corn now for four 
successive years with very satisfac- 
tory results and each year it has ma- 
tured well It is an exceptionally well- 
bred corn, with very uniform type and 
size of ears, a very easy corn to shuck, 
and yields wonderfully well. 
ninety bushels fo the acre this year on 
measured ground and weighed corn at 
elevator. I have raised corn all my 
life and this is the best corn, all things 
considered, I have ever seen. 
believe that the average farmer in the 
corn belt can increase his yield of corn 
ten bushels per acre by planting this 
variety under the same tillage. 
one neighbor have two bushels and it 
made twenty-two bushels more than 
his own corn. My tenant won first 
prize at the Sioux City corn show last 
fall_on best ear of corn in four states 
and received a prize of $500. We think 
that is good for South Dakota. 

P. S. CHAMPLIN. 

South Dakota. 





Board of Trade Propaganda 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Our local elevator man has posted 
up quite a lot of literature about the 
McNary-Haugen bill as put out by the 
Chicago Board of Trade. 
how it will do away with future trad- 
ing in grain, will -compel all farmers 
to join a coéperative union by law, 
will do away with his (the elevator 
man’s) private business of dealing in 
grain, and lots more bunk. 
things, of course, are not in the law, 
and I have been telling the farmers 
so. Better send me some of the leaf- 
lets you have printed in regard to the 
bill. I should like to use them to cor- 
rect the ideas some of these men have 
gained about the measure. 


Whiteside County, Illinois. 








Buy a Farm in New England 


Where you will be independent of Kail- 
roads and near one of the best niarkets in 
the country. Situated in South Byfield, Mass., in 
the town of Newbury near the famous North 
Shore. Has 210 acres, fine old Coionial house, with 
large barn and new cow stable. 
to 75 head of stock. Garage, tool house, etc. Never 
falling supply of spring water. 

30 miles from Boston and 5 miles from Newbury- 

port. Located on the Parker River, one mile from 
the Old Newburyport and Boston Turnpike one of 
the finest ,highways in New England. 
Academy, the oldest endowed echool for boys in 
New England, one mile distant. Apply to 
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FULLER & JOHNSON 
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F. M. AMBROSE, 171 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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SERVICE 


BUREAU 


The Service u_ is conducted for holders of Wallaces’ Farmer Service Certificates. 
All Sean to this department are answered promptly by letter when 
certificate number is given. 








Book Agents and School 
Teachers 


- Gelling all kinds of new fangled sets 
of books and “extension courses” to 

gchool teachers seems to be a profita- 
ble game with unscrupulous bvok 
agents. According to reports received 
recently by the Service Bureau these 
teachers do.not realize just what they 
took on until about a year later when 
they start getting notices that notes 
they signed were due. Of course they 
did not realize that a note had been 
signed and when they take the matter 
up with the company and offer to re- 
turn the books, which generally are of 
no real value, the company can not 
think of anything but law and collec- 
tion of moneys due them. 

If you have bitten on such a deal we 
wish to call your attention to a notice 
that appeared in an educational paper 
relative to such transactions. 

“A decision of great importance to 
school executives, teachers, and all 
others who have occasion to purchase 
educational books was rendered on No- 
yember 15, 1923, by the Federal Trade 
Commission. The decision was aimed 
at methods of selling books that de- 
eeive the purchaser and misrepresent 
the facts. It followed an investigation 
of the so-called ‘give away’ plan. Un- 
der this plan the agent represents that 
he is making a special offer to a lim- 
ited number of persons, usually stating 
that this is for advertising purposes. 
The prospective customer is  ap- 
proached with an offer to present a set 
of books ‘free of charge.’ The cus- 
tomer is then led into subscribing to a 
supplementary ‘extension service’ 
which purports to keep the books up- 
to-date. The price of this ‘sérvice’ is 
ample to make a good price for the 
books also. 

“Following its investigation in the 
particular case cited, the Federal 
Trade Commission found that ‘the 
aforesaid representations are mislead- 
ing, and that such methods had ‘the 
tendency and capacity to deceive the 
purchasing public,’ and that they con- 
stitute a violation of the federal trade 
act of 1914. In consequence, the com- 
mission ordered those concerned to 
‘cease and desist’ from such practices.” 

In view of the above decision the 
Service Bureau believes that it would 
be hard work for such a coneern to col- 
lect a note obtained under such cir- 
cumstances. 

However, if you are offered “a 
chance of a lifetime” by a book agent 
look it up before you sign your name 
and then you will be safe. Reputable 
book companies welcome investigation. 
It would be unjust to condemn all en- 
cyclopedias offered on a subscription 
basis but the majority of the extension 
courses and sets of books offered to 
inexperienced school teachers could 
hot stand a very thoro investigation as 
to their quality. 


A Word to the Wise 


The Service Bureau has had letters 
from members during the past few 
Weeks telling of trouble they had had 
with the Hawkeye Nursery Company, 
of Des Moines. The complaints all 
hinged on purchases of nursery stock 
from traveling agents and when the 
Stock arrived, if it did, it was not up 
to specifications. 

We have warned our readers against 
this outfit several times. This com- 
Pany has been in the habit of taking 
advantage of technicalities in the or- 
der blanks and has delivered trees of 
different varieties than those prom- 
ised, and gotten away with it so often 
that we can not help being suspicious 
of their intentions, 





If they ever do answer correspond- 
ence; and in most casés-they are too 
busy, it doesn’t mean, anything as 
promises are seldom kept. Just be- 
cause a peddler comes along and tells 
you a good story about high trees and 
how cheap they are is no sign you will 
get a California orchard for little or 
nothing. There are lots of gold bricks 
sold that are wrapped in bundles of 
various kinds and it’s a good plan to 
find out who makes the bricks before 
you buy. 


Protective Associations 


Farmers in a number of rural com- 
munities have got together in protect- 
ive associations, to aid the law-enforc- 
ing officials of their districts in pre- 
venting thievery and in running down 
criminals when thefts occur. We have 
had inquiries from farmers whose 
neighborhoods are being infested by 
auto-truck bandits, as to some method 
for checking these depradations, and 
would like to learn of successful meth- 
ods that are being used by these pro- 
tective associations. If your protect- 
ive association has been making a good 
record in checking thievery, we wish 
you would write in and tell us how it 
was done. 


Exemptions on Timber Lands 


“What is the law on exemption of 
timber lands from taxes?” asks a 
Woodbury county member. 

Forest reserves consisting of not 
less than two acres in continuous 
area and having not less than 200 
trees to the acre are assessed at $1 
per acre. Taxes of such valuation 
would of course be very nominal. 


Bond for Road Superintendent 


“Does a superintendent of roads 
have to furnish a bond if he is in 
charge of township road work?” asks a 
Hardin county member. 

We have never heard of any statute 
tb this effect. 





Corn, Soybeans and Rape 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Just finished reading an article in 
your April number headed, “Facts 
About Soybeans in Corn.” For the 
past two years I have been conducting 
experiments in feeding lambs on corn 
field plus other forage crops and the 
results show the average for two years 
corn field alone was .45 pound daily 
gain for thirty days. The gain for 
corn field plus rape was .53 pound, 
showing that the rape was better to 
put with the corn than the soybean. I 
noticed that when the lambs ate off 
the soybean leaves the soybean did not 
send out leaves again like the rape 
plant sends out leaves; in fact, the 
soybean plant died. 

When sowing these crops in thé 
corn, I might suggest that it is of value 
to plant a variety of cern that does not 
grow eight feet tall, otherwise you will 
never get the growth of rape in the 
corn field that is expected. I have 
had good stands of rapé sown broad- 
cast in the corn. field after the last 
cultivation. -Then, in other fields, I 
have had very poor stands of rape 
sown broadcast in the corn field after 
the last cultivation. 

I call your attention to the results 
published in Bulletin No. 157. On page 
138 there are six lots of corn field in- 
cluding three varieties of corn. You 
will notice that in each case where 
rape has been sown, that the pigs 


‘made better gains when hogging off 


the lots containing rape than where 
there was no rape sown. You will no- 
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tice also that with the Wisconsin 
White Dent and the flint varieties of 
corn much larger gains were made 


13, a much taller growing variety. If 
I were in the hog raising business and 
living in even central Iowa I would 
plant _a variety of corn that grew about 
six feet tall and then after the last 
cultivation, I would sow my rape seed 
broadcast. Ordinarily there will be 
plenty of rain to cover the rape seed, 
but this rape plant needs sunshine as 
well. 
JAMES W. WILSON. 
South Dakota Experiment Station. 





Decreased Production 


To Wallaces’ Rarmer: 

The writer can see only one sure 
help for the farmer now, and that is 
to produce cheaper, and that not by 
producing a larger total but by de- 
creasing the acreage under the plow 
and using a larger acreage for pas- 
tures and lying fallow. Average land 
will not pay out now, when the labor is 
hired to make a crop of either wheat, 
corn or oats; nor can an owner rent 
average land and give the - tenant 
enough of the crop for a decent living 
and have enough of the crop left to 
pay for the wear of the land. There 
are enough farmers and landlords yet 
who are out of debt or practically so 
to follow the above course without 
detriment to themselves; in fact, I be- 
lieve they would make more net, and 
at the same time materially reduce 
the surplus, and thereby realize a bet- 
ter price. I do not advocate stopping 
any of the efforts being made now by 
coéperation or otherwise.’ But these 
efforts have not gotten us far yet, and 
are very uncertain. ~ The very nature 
of the farmers’ business keeps them 
from organizing with as good results 
as other industries, Think about it, 
and try it if you believe in it. 

A SUBSCRIBER. 

Johnson County, Missouri. 





Sulphur to Keep Rats and Mice 
Away From Corn 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


I notice in your paper that some one 
asks about sulphur keeping rats from 
eating corn. I-have used sulphur for 
five years, and if you will use it over 
and around edges of bin I will guar- 
antee no rats or mice will bother corn, 
It will not hurt anything. I use just 
what [ think best, sprinkle it around 
edges of crib; every few loads scatter 
some all over corn. You put sulphur 
where rats and mice harbor and see 
how quickly they will leave. 

J. M. HALLIBURTON. 

Missouri. 
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The Hand 
Stallion Service Record 


~ Every stallion owner seeds the **Handay” 
cord. Contains bla nks for 100 mares; fully 
indexed, and the most convenient record ever 
published for horsemen. Printed on tough linen 
paper, bound in cloth covers. Just fits the 
pocket. Single copies, 75c each; three or more, 
60c each. Send orders to WALLACKS’ 
FARMER, Des Moines, lowa 











Agricultural 


Limestone 


Prompt Shipments 


NATIONAL STONE COMPANY 
Dept. F, 1042 Omaha National Bank Building, 
Omaha, Nebraska 














At Roswell offers wonderful 

Irrigated Far ming opportunities to farmers. 
Every condition ideal for profitable production 
of cotton, alfalfa, fruit and other crops. Land prices 
reasonable. Delightful climate. schools and 
churches. Send 4c in stamps for ‘Roswell Way” an 
interesting magazine of facts. Chamber of 
Commerce, Dept. 115, Roswell, New Mex. 
PA I EN i Lames Iyer book and 
Record of Invention 

blank. Send sketch or pete for personal opinion. 
CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN, Registered Patent 


Lawyer, 1494 Security Savings & Com’! Bank Bid 
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Seed Corn 


REID'S YELLOW DENT. Heavy Mga 

ing, early maturing, smali cob-deep grain. 

dividually ear tested hay" the paper doll cite 

Shelled and graded or tn the ear. 44.00 per bu. 
Send for circular. 


JAS. G. BAILEY SEED CO., Delavan, Iilineis. 
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Silver King. I pall 3 in growing these three 
hens nowy for seed. By proper and carefal selecting 
y seed year for the last 15 years I have pro- 
pA the best dependabie early large yieiding 
varieties, yielding up to 80 bushels per acre. I guar- 
antee all seed I sell to be grown here on my farm 
and you will find it real seed corn, early picked, seed 
house dried, tests 97 to 100%, sold on 15 days approval 
test, satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
Price $3.50 per bushel, shelled and graded, sacks in- 
cludec. Order now and be sure of your seed corn. 
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8. ELLIS, Beaver Crossing, Nebraska 
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Somebody Pays 


Last summer as we were driving by 
daylight thru the mining districts of 
Pennsylvania, we noticed house after 
house with the electric lights turned 
on in the single bulb which hung on 
the front porch. 

“Why are the lights left on during 
the day?” we asked the owner of the 
mine, The answer came promptly: 
“Because the tenant don’t pay for the 
lights.. The company furnishes them.” 

Looking back -over the life of my 
own mother, of the one grandmother 
we can remember, and other mothers 
I have known, it seems to me that 
families waste the vital powers of 
mothers just as the miners wasted the 
electric power by leaving it on all the 
time. Everyone feels the need of re- 
lease from constant service—the feel- 
ing of being on call. Mothers would 
live longer and happier if they did not 
go thru life with one ear open for the 
children’s cry. 

As a rule the fault is with the moth- 
er herself. She can secure uninter- 
rupted time if she will, but all over 
the country are women who are half 
miserable all of the time, and conse- 
quently not more than half efficient, 
because they will not claim their right 
of having some time to themselves; 
time to rest, time to frivol if they 
like, time to read. 

Speaking of mothers, a doctor said: 
“You take these perfectly splendid 
women who won't let their children be 
out of their sight for a minute for fear 
something will happen to them, and 
what is their reward? Why, they get 
nervous and jumpy and narrow and ag 
soon as the children are big enough 
they try to get out where mother can’t 
be on their heels.” 

Mother pays for wasted power just 
as the company did for wasted elec- 
tricity. The power of mother love is 
always ready to be turned on, but 
don't keep it always in service. Con- 
stant service is not a kindness to the 
children; it only makes them waste 
what they should save. Mother should 
be served as well as serve. 





Screens at Windows and Doors 


The bureau of entomology of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture has explained many times over 
exactly why the common house fly is 
such a dangerous visitor. Every school 
child understands that this insect 
breeds in manure and decaying gar- 
bage, that the adult may alight on an- 
imal or human excreta and then fly di- 
rectly to the food on the table, carry- 
ing filth and dangerous disease germs, 
and that a well screened house, 
promptly closed doors, and a good fly 
swatter are aids in protecting the fam- 
ily from contamination and possible 
sickness. 

Screen doors and window screens 
should be in place early in the season 
before the flies get into the house, and 
to trap, or otherwise kill, as many of 
the early-season flies as possible, be- 
fore they have had an opportunity to 
multiply. An individual female fly will 
lay from 120-to 159 eggs at one time 
and will usually lay from two to four 
such batches during a season. These 
eggs will hatch, under favorable condi- 
tions, in less than twenty-four hours. 
The larva, or worm stage usually lasts, 
in summer, from four to seven days 
and the pupal, or sleeping stage from 
three to six days. From two and one- 
half to twenty days after the adult 
female emerges she begins laying eggs. 
In other words, a new generation of 
flies may be started in midsummer ev- 
ery eleven to fourteen days. 

All accumulations of filth or decay 


should be eliminated, or, if this is not 
possible, tightly covered or screened 
so that flies can not reach them. Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin 851 tells how to care for 
manure, 





The Pioneer Mothers 


Mothers of the frontier, pioneering 
women, recéive a beautiful tribute 
from Herbert Quick in his novel, “The 
Hawkeye.” 

“The mothers of the frontiers: 
They felt the oncoming of another day 
for their children. No life was so la- 
borious, no situatton so unpropitious, 
no poverty so deep that they did not 
thru a divine gift of prophecy see be- 


yond the gloom a better day for their 
children. In the smoky, overheated 
kitchens, struggling to feed the ‘gangs’ 
of harvesters and thrashers, as they 
washed and mopped and baked and 
brewed and spun and wove and knit 
and boiled soap and mended and cut 
and basted and sewed and strained 
milk and skimmed cream and churned 
and worked over butter, catching now 
and then an opportunity to read while 
rocking a child to sleep, drinking in 
once in a while a bit, of poetry from 
the sky or the cloud or the flower; 
they were haloed like suns of prog- 
ress for their families and for-their 
nation, as they worked and planned 
and assumed for themselves a higher 
and higher culture of its sort—all for 
their children. We build monuments 
in the public square for the soldiers 
of our wars; but where is the monu- 
ment for the Kate McConkeys who 
made possible so much of the good 


which is represented by the public 
square itself? Unless it is a monu- 
ment not made with hands, in our 
hearts and souls, none can ever exist 
which can be in any way adequate.” 





The Timekeeper 

One of the important officers of the 
coming biennial ef Women’s Clubs is 
the timekeeper. To her is given the 
task of flashing the light which tells 
that time allotted to the woman speak- 
ing is up. 

We have attended two national 


meetings recently. It was noticeable 
that the most experienced speakers 
were quick to obey the light. The 
woman who insisted on finishing What 
she had to say, thus bringing on her- 


self the disapproval of the audience — 


and the command of the chairman, was 
the woman who had little experience. 
Such women spent the first few pre- 
cious minutes in explaining their un- 
worthiness to speak, and thus failed to 
get the time to prove it. 

Imagine the large number of women 
brought together from all parts of the 
coutry, each brimming over with word 
of what their club has accomplished, 
and the tremendous loss of time to the 
convention as a whole if those who are 
given the platform do not leave it 
when their allotted time is up! 

We need timekeepers on most wom- 
en’s organizations. Weeding out the 
superfluous words; getting our mean- 
ing out without taking up time which 
must necessarily come from other 
speakers, is good practice for speak- 
ers tho they do not expect to go to the 
biennial. 








SLEEPY-TIME STORIES 


From the book ‘‘Old Mother West Wind,” by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 











How Johnny Chuck Ran Away 


Johnny Chuck has run away with Peter 
Rabbit. While resting a bit, Peter discov- 
ers that “Old Whitetail’ is headed their 
way, and says they must be moving. 


Johnny Chuck felt a chill of fear. ‘“‘Who 
is Old Whitetail?’ he asked, as he pre- 
pared to follow Peter Rabbit. 


“Don’t you know?” asked Peter, in sur- 
prise. ‘“‘Say, you’re green! Why, he’s Mr. 
Marsh Hawk, and if he once gets a chance 
he’ll gobble you up, skin, bones and all. 
There's an old stone wall just a little way 
off, and we’d better get there quick!” 

Peter led the way, and if he had run 
fast before, it was nothing to the way he 
ran now. A great fear made Johnny 
forget that he*was tired, and he ran as he 
had never run before. Just as he dived 
head-first into a hole between two big 
stones, a shadow crept over the grass and 
something tore a gap in the seat of his 
pants and made him squeal with fright 
and pain. But he wriggled in beside Peter 
and was safe, while Mr. Marsh Hawk flew 
off with a scream of rage. 

Johnny had never been so frightened in 
all his life. He made himself as small as 
possible and crept as far as he could un- 
derneath a friendly stone in the old wall. 
His pants were torn and his leg smarted 
dreadfully where one of Mr. Marsh Hawk's 
cruel claws had scratched him. How he 
wished he had minded old Mrs, Chuck 
and stayed in his own yard. 

Peter looked at the tear in Johnny’s 
pants. “Pooh!” said Peter Rabbit, “don’t 
mind a little thing like that.” 

“But I'm afraid to go home with my 
pants torn,” said Johnny Chuck. 

“Don’t go home.” replied Peter. “I 
@on’t unless I feel like it. You stay away 
a long time, and then your mother will be 
so glad to see you that she won’t ever 
think of the pants.” 

Johnny looked doubtful, but before he 
could reply, Peter stuck his head out to 
see if the way was clear. It was, and 
Peter's long legs followed his head. ‘““Come 
on,” he shouted. “I’m going over to the 
sweet-clover patch.” 

But Johnny was afraid. He was almost 
eure that Old Whitetail was waiting just 





outside to gobble him up. It was a long 
time before he would put so much as the 
tip of his wee black nose out. But with- 
out Peter it grew lonesomer. and lone- 
somer in under the old stone wall. Be- 
sides, he was afraid that he would lose 
Peter, and then he would be lost indeed, 
for he didn’t know the way home. 

Finally, Johnny Chuck ventured to peep 
out. There was jolly, round, red Mr. Sun 
smiling down just as if he was used to 
seeing little runaway Chucks every day. 
Johnny looked and looked for Peter Rab- 
bit, but it was a long time before he saw 
him, and when he did, all he saw was 
Peter’s funny long ears above the top of 
the waving grass, for Peter Rabbit was 
hidden away in the sweet-clover patch, 
eating away for dear life. 

It was only a little distance; but Johnny 
Chuck had had such a fright that he tried 
three times before he grew brave enough 
to scurry thru the tall grass and join 
Peter. My, how good that sweet clover 
did taste! Johnny forgot all about Old 
Whitetail. He forgot all about his torn 
pants. He forgot that he had run away 
and didn’t Know the way home. He just 
ate and ate and ate until his stomach 
was so full he couldn’t stuff another bit 
of sweet clover into it. 

Suddenly Peter Rabbit grabbed him by 
a sleeve and pulled him down flat. 

“Sh-h-h!” said Peter Rabbit. ‘Don’t 
move!” 

Johnny Chuck's heart almost stopped 
beating. What new danger.could there be 
now? In a minute he heard a queer noise. 
Peeping between the stems of sweet 
clover he saw—what do you think? Why, 
old Mrs. Chuck, cutting sweet clover to 
put in the basket she was taking home 
from Farmer Brown’s garden. 

Johnny. gave a great sigh of relief, but 
he kept very still, for he did not want her 
to find him there after she had told him 
not to put foot outside his own dooryard. 
“You wait here,” whispered Peter Rabbit, 
and crept off, thru the clover. Pretty 
soon Johnny Chuck saw Peter steal up 
behind old Mrs. Chuck and pull four big 
lettuce leaves out of her basket. 

(Next week’s story tells how Peter 
Rabbit had a run for his life.) 





Exercises for the Farm Woman 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Did I hear some one say that farm 
women do not need to fake exercise, 
that they have exercise enough in do. 
ing their own work? Some do, I wij 


admit, but those of us who are inclineg 
to be fat should exercise more, espe- 
cially during the cold weather. It jg 
so much more comfortable to sit dowy 
and read or maybe do some needed 
mending than to go thru a‘set of exer. 
cises, but it is also very easy to add 
several more pounds te one’s weight 
by so doing. 

A great many of us can not find the 
time in the morning, but most of ug 
can get at least ten or fifteen minutes 
some time during the day, and even 
that small amount will do a lot toward 
keeping any more weight from being 
added. And not only that, but it will 
also keep the muscles and joints from 
getting stiff as we get old. 

Of course, lots of us say that we do 
not mind getting old, but we do object 
to having our joints creak and groan 
when we sit down or get up. 

For those who are “on the downhill 
side of forty” and have begun to notice 
that the hips are thicker, here are two 
splendid exercises that will surely 
help. Of course, no tight clothing 
should be worn, and if you do not 
have time to change into pajamas or 
gown, at least loosen tight waists and 
skirt bands. 5 

Stand erect, with the feet about six 
or eight inches apart. Grasp a ruler 
or pencil in the hands and raise the 
arms above the head. Then reach ag 
far to the right side as you can, then 
over the head to the left side, and as 
you swing them, raise on tiptoe, and 
as the arms reach as far to the left 
as you can, let the heels rest on the 
floor. Then swing the arms to the 
right side, raising on tiptoe again, 
then to the left. At-first it may be im- 
possible to do this exercise more than 
fifteen or twenty times, and you are 
apt to discover that there are muscles 
in the back which have not had much 
use, 

Now here is one for hips and knees. 
Stand with the hands on the hips, put 
the right foot eighteen inches in front 
of the left, and slowly sink to the left 
knee. Rise to the original position and 
put the left foot eighteen inches in 
front of the right and sink to the right 
knee. Repeat this, right, left, right, 
left, for at least five minutes. It may 
be better at first to -have a chair 
handy, or to be near the bed, for one 
may lose their balance in rising, but 
this must be disdained and the hands 
kept on the hips. After a few weeks 
of these two exercises you will begin 
to notice a sense of freedom in your 
movements and the thickness of the 
hips will begin to disappear. If you do 
not notice results at first, remember 
the old copybook exercise, “If at first 
you don’t succeed, try, try again.” 

LENA FOSTER. 





Editor’s. Note: Women who are 


pregnant should not use these or any 


other stretching exercises without the 
approval of their physician. The lift- 
ing of heavy objects should also be 
omitted from the day’s routine of the 
pregnant woman. 





The quickest way to get baby chicks 
brooder broke, and accustomed to the 
runway, feeding room and exercising 
run of the brooder is to give them as 
leader one of the older chicks, prefer- 
ably a chick about three weeks older. 
It is surprising how quickly chicks 
will learn to follow this leader, to 
scratch as he does, to go in and out as 
he does and to make themselves at 
home. 
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Always Look for 
the Gold Seal 


You will find the Gold Seal 
shown below (printed in 
dark green on a gold back- 
ground) pasted on the face 
of every guaranteed Go/d- 
Seal Congoleum Rug. The 
Gold Seal pledges absolute 
satisfaction or your money 
refunded and protects you 
against substitutes. 





For the Sun Parlor— 




















Above 1s Gold-Seal Congoleum 
Art-Rug No, 536 — a fascinating 
Oriental design in shades of warm 
brown and rich blue. In the 6x9- 





An Attractive, Durable, 


Easily Cleaned Congoleum Rug! 


What if water does drip from the fernery! 
This housewife has a Gold-Seal Congoleum Rug 
in the sun-parlor and doesn’t need to worry 
about soiling or damaging her floor covering. 


Waterproof—Seamless 


Congoleum Rugs are waterproof. Dirt and 
liquids can’t penetrate their smooth, seamless 
surface. A few strokes of a damp mop will clean 
and freshen them in a moment. How different 
this is from the tiresome sweeping and beating 
which woven rugs and carpets always require! 
And the cheery colors of Go/d-Seal Congoleum 
Rugs will stay bright no matter how steadily the 
sun beats down. 


Patterns for Every Room 


Congoleum Rugs are just as practical for the 
other rooms in the house as for the sun-parlor. 
They come in artistic patterns suited to every 
use—charming floral designs for the bedrooms, 
rich Oriental motifs for living room and dining 
room and neat conventional tile effects for 
kitchen, pantry and bathroom. 


Gold Seal 


RT-RUGS — 














These modern, sanitary rugs lie flat on the 
floor without tacks, nails, cement or any other 
kind of fastening. They never wrinkle at the 
edges or corners to trip unwary feet. And their 
very low prices bring them within the range of 
even the most modest purse. 


Popular Sizes—Low Prices 


6 x 9 ft. $ 9.00 Pattern No. 386 (shown 114x 3 ft. $ .60 
7%4x 9 ft. 11.25 below) is made in all 3 x3 ft. 1.40 
9 x 9 ft. 13.50. sizes. The other patterns . _ a vo 
9 x 10% ft. 15.75 illustrated are made in 3 x 4% fe. _ 
9 x12. ft. 18.00 the five large sizes only. 3 x6 fr. 2.50 
Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and west of the 
Mississippi are higher than those quoted. 
. , “1 Gol 
“Beautify Your Home with £1 Congoleum 
Art-Rugs,” a very interesting illustrated folder 
by Anne Pierce, shows all the patterns in their 
actual rich colors and gives many helpful 
suggestions on home decorations. Our nearest 
office will gladly send you a free copy. 


CoNGOLEUM CoMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago Kansas City San Francisco 
Minneapolis Atlanta Dallas Pittsburgh New Orleans 
Montreal London Paris Rio de Janeiro 


Pattern 





foot size it costs only $9.00. 


Pattern No. 323 





















Pattern 
No. 530 


No. 518 
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Motor to Church in Comfort 


for Economical Transportation 


The Chevrolet 5-Passenger Sedan is most popular for family use, because it affords 
comfort, weather protection and the home atmosphere all the year ‘round for five 
people— yet may be economically operated with only one or two passengers. 


Its power, reliability and low up-keep appeal to men. Women like its handsome 
lines, fine upholstery, plate glass windows with Ternstedt regulators, and fine finish. 


Everybody appreciates its great value at $795. 


Chevrolet Motor Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
In Canada—Chevrolet Motor Company of Canada, Limited, Oshawa, Ont. 


Prices f. 0. b. Flint, — 


Chevrolet Dealers and Service Superior Roadster . . . $490 Five United States manufacturing 
Stations everywhere. Applica- Superior Touring . et 495 plants, seven assembly plants and 
tions will be considered from Superior Utility Coupe Sas 640 two Canadian plants give us the 
high-grade men only, for Superior 4-Passenger Coupe 725 largest production capacity in 
territory not adequately covered. Superior Sedan . 795 the world for high-grade cars and 

Superior Commercial Chassis . 395 make possible our low prices. 

Superior Light Delivery . . . 495 

Utility Express Truck Chassis . 550 

Fisher Bodies on all Closed Models 





































































































































































No. 2070—Bécoming Dress for the Older 
Woman—Cut in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46 
and 48 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 3% yards 40-inch material with 1% 
yards 36-inch contrasting. 

No. 1682—Diagram explains simple con- 
struction of this dress. Cut in sizes small, 
medium and large. The medium size re- 
quires 35% yards 36-inch material. 

No. 1937—Two-Material, Long-Waisted 
Dress—Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40 
and 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 1% yards 36-inch material with 2 
yards 36-inch contrasting. - 

No. 1511—Smart Style for the Ample 
Figure—Cut in sizes 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 
46 and 48 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 3% yards 40-inch material with 
1% yards 21-inch contrasting. 

No. 1685—Porch Dress for Large Fig- 
ures—Cut in sizes 36, a8, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48 
and 50 inches bust measure. Size 40 re- 
quires 4 yards 36-inch material with 1 
yard 36-inch contrasting. 

No. 1772—Attractive Blouse Design— 
Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 11% 
yards 32-inch or wider material. 

_No. 1898—Slip that can be made with 
either built-up shoulders or straight up- 
per edge with shoulder straps. Cut in 
Sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
«*% yards 36-inch material. 

_ No. 1469—Practical House Frock—Cut 
in sizes 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 35% yards 
36-inch material with % yard 36-inch 
- Contrasting. 

No. 2077—Two pieces make this charm- 
ing dress. Cut in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 
years. Size 8 requires 1% yards 36-inch 
material with 34% yards of ribbon and 1% 
yards of binding. 

No. 1681—Play Suit—Cut in sizes 2, 4, 
6 and 8 years. Size 4 requires 1% yards 
of 36-inch material. 

No. 1287—Dress With Matching Bloom- 
ers—Cut in sizes 2, 4, 6 and 8 years. Size 
4 requires 24% yards 36-inch material with 
4% yards of binding. 

No. 2058—This dress. cuts in one piece 
(see diagram). Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 
38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires 3 yards 36 or 44-inch material 
with 4 yards of ruffling. 


These patterns are guaranteed to fit 
Perfectly and allow all seams. Price 10c 
fach, prepaid. Order by number and give 
£'7e or age. Write plainly and be sure to 
fen your name and address. A s 
fashion quarterly, containing all of the 

te good styles, dressmaking hints, etc., 


> 2 


4 


6. 





sent on receipt of 10 cents. 
le or 2c stamps and send all orders to the 


Pattern Department, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
for the delivery of the patterns or fashion 
quarterly. 


Remit by 


Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Allow about one week 





HOME 
Following is 


Appearance— 


Harmony ... 


Convenience 


Water Supply 


the 
Utah’s State-wide Clean-up Week. Each 
home, to make a score of 100 per cent, 
must maintain the following standards: 


SCORE CARD 
seore-card used in 


vescee Wocvecs devvcs_O 
oecevesccvese seecsare 3G 


and Disposal— 


Source of supply ....sseccceees 3 


Control 
Distribution 
Disposal 


Residence— 


General condition 


Paint 
Screens 


Windows and doors ... 


scccccccccscveccoceses & 


oeeeeee 


10 


. Waste Disposal— 


oscvccccccccccsccces 0 


cesccccocccess @ 15 


socccvvcceces OF 


Seuwsecsecs coccccece OD 


eeeeneee eee eeeweree 


20 


Other Buildings— 


General condition 
Animal housing 
Machinery housing 
Food housing 


Front Yard— 
Lawn 


stpeee 


cocvcccccccsee 4 
covcscccces 4 
eseee seccccccstee @ 165 


ceececcccccscccses 4 


Trees and shrubs .......--.-+ 


Flowers 


eee 


Rear Yara— 


General condition 


Use of land 


ccc eew ces ercesccencs 3 10 


-——. 
sececcesccees 5 


Sovecccevccccetesss OD 


10 


Walks and Roads— 


General condition 


Construction 


covescceceese O 


svedocvcccossesoes S 5 


Fences and Gates— 
General condition .secccccscces 3 


Construction 


Each home 


evedeebecovcceceer ® 5 


Peeeeeeeeeeeeresesees 100 

































































No Odor 


No Noise 





No Wicks 


Vapo is to the ordinary oil stove what 
the electric light is to the candle. It 
solves every cooking problem. You can 
bake, roast, boil, fry or stew with a 
Vapo. Everywhere, people proclaim it 
the cleanest, most convenient, most 
beautiful oil range ever seen. At state 
fairs thousands saw it pass tests out of 
the question for ordinary oil stoves. 
Any Vapo will duplicate these tests. 


Burns gas made from kerosene 


Each Vapo burner is a miniature gas 
plant. It generates hydro-carbon gas 
from kerosene and burns it with a hot, 
clean, blue flame ideal for cooking. Good 
baking and roasting are easy with the 
Vapo because the flame can be regulated 
from a low simmering heat to a heat in- 
tense enough for quickest cooking needs. 
Vapo has lever valves like a gas stove 
and these are provided with automatic 
safety locks preventing accidental shift- 
ing or moving by children. 


Wickless, chimneyless and 


troubleless 


Nothing on a Vapo to fuss with. No 
wicks to trim or adjust. No chimneys 








NoSmoke 





Beautiful Vapo Oil Range looks 
and acts like a gas range 


32-36 hours of smokeless, odorless 
heat from a gallon of kerosene- 


te burn out and fall into the burner. 
If kettle boils over, the liquid can’t get 
into the burner and choke the flame. 
The Vapo burner is guaranteed for the 
life of the stove. Vapo heat does not 
smart the eyes nor soot up utensils. 


Bake slow and fast at same 
time in Bolo oven 


Adjustable Bolo plate makes oven big 
or little as you wish. It concentrates the 
heat and gives you two ovens in one, 
Odors from one oven*do not permeate 
the other oven. Perfect ventilation’ in- 
sures light baking and pastry. Vapo is 
the only gil range with the built-in 
Bolo oven. You can have right or left 
hand oven. Ask dealer to show you Vapo. 
Write for booklet. 


THE VAPO STOVE COMPANY ; 
W.F. 

Please send me complete informa- I 
tion about. Vapo Ranges, j 
ER ones ceeuns re Pe i 


LIMA, OHIO. 








The Vapo Steve Company, Lima, Ohio 


Oil 
Ranges 
Heaters 


Hot Water 


Heaters 








When writing to advertisers, piease mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 














Wonderful relief 
for backache 


on’T suffer from backache when the 
penetrating power of Gombault’s 
Balsam so quickly conquers the most 
stubborn ache and pain. It’s the one lini- 
ment that brings sure relief. Try it once 
and you'll never be without it. 

Soothing, healing, antiseptic — Gombault’s 
Balsam is the 41-year-tested remedy used in 
thousands of homes for sprains, bruises, 
burns, cuts, muscular and inflammatory 
rheumatism, lumbago, sciatica, sore throat 
and chest colds. At your druggist or pre- 
= upon receipt of $1.50. A tle lasts a 
ong time—a few drops go a long way. The 
Lawrence- Williams Co., Cleveland, Ohio, - 


GOMBAULTS 
BALSAM 


HEALING and ANTISEPTIC 

















The Pledge 
of the 
Printed Word 


FRIENDSHIPS in ancient days were 
formed by pledges of blood. Medi- 
eval knights won mutual aid by pled- 
ges ofthe sword. But modern business 
forms friends in every corner of the 
world through the pledge of the print- 
ed word. 


Advertisements are pl es made es- 
pecially for you... pledges that ad- 
-vertised goods you buy are exactly as 
claimed. 


What is not advertised may be worth 
buying, What is, must be! 


Read the advertisements to know which 
goods are advertised. 


An advertiser’s pledge can be redeemed only 
by your entire satisfaction 
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If your wisdom teeth 


could talk they’d say, 
“Use Colgate’s” 


“Be good to those teeth of yours, my boy, 
and they’ll be good to you. 


“Good health is a blessing— you'll find that 
out as you grow older—and good teeth 
are important to good health.” 


* * & 
Sound advice that, for every one to follow. 


Colgate’s Does Not Scratch Enamel 


It is a safe dentifrice to use because it 
contains no grit—it “washes” and pol- 
ishes. Grit is dangerous,” because tooth 
enamel, once marred or worn down can 
never be replaced. 





Colgate’s Cashmere 
Bouguet Soap — 25c 





Colgate’s Talc — 25c 


“Good Teeth,” Keep Well Series Now 13 

1921, warns against grit in dentifrices. 
The Colgate habit is a health and beauty habit, 
e easy to form and safe for a lifetime. 





FE Folks know — i 
ae ae Large tube, 25c—at your favorite store. 
ee eerepeggy COLGATE & CO. 
“Sterling” on Silver Established 1806 








orn 
Truth in advertising CLEANS 
implies honesty in TEETH mae RIGHT 


manufacture WAY 












Seid by weight Roofing Products 
, Why build to burn? Use Galvanized Roofing 


Sheets not only excel for ng 
purposes, but adapted for Calverts, Spouti: 
posed sheet metal work. KEYSTONE COPPER STEEL Roofing 
are a oe a by leading dealers. for the Ke: 














Do your buying from firms advertising in Wal- 


SAFETY FIRST laces’ Farmer. If you do not find in Wallaces’ 


Farmer the articles you want to buy, just let us know what you want and we 
will be glad to give you names of reliable firms. 


























By HENRY 


{Our Sabbath School Lesson 


oN 


WALLACE 








the quarterly reviews. 





Except when announcement {8 made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 
‘ae by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 











Isaiah and the Assyrian Crisis | 

(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for May 18, 1924. II Kings, chap- 
ters 18 to 20; Isaiah, 36-38. Printed— 
Isaiah, 37:14, 21-23, 33-36.) 


“And Hezekiah received the letter 
from the hands of the messenger, and 
read it; and Hezekiah went up unto 
the house of Jehovah, and spread it be- 
fore Jehovah. . . (21) Then Isaiah the 
son of Amoz sent unto Hezekiah, say- 
ing, Thus saith Jehovah, the God of 
Israel, Whereas thou hast prayed to 
me against Sennatherib king of As- 
syria, (22) this is the word which Je- 
hovah hath spoken concerning him: 
The virgin daughter of Zion hath de- 
spised thee and laughed thee to scorn; 
the daughter of Jerusalem hath shaken 
her head at thee. (23) Whom hast 
thou defied and blasphemed? and 
against whom hast thou exalted thy 
voice and lifted up thine eyes on high? 
Even against the Holy One of Israel. 

(29) Because of thy raging 
against me, and because thine arro- 
gance is come up into mine ears, there- 
fore will I put my hook into thy nose, 
and my bridle in thy lips, and I will 
turn thee back by the way which thou 
camest. . . (33) Therefore, thus saith 
Jehovah concerning the king of As- 
syria, He shall not come unto this 
city, nor shoot an arrow-there, neither 
shall he come before it with shield, nor 
cast up a mound against it. (34) By 
the way that he came, by the same 
shall he return, and he shall not come 
unto this city, saith Jehovah. (35) 
For I will defend this city to save it, 
for mine own sake, and for my servant 
David’s sake. (36) And the angel of 
Jehovah went forth, and smote in the 
camp of the Assyrians a hundred and 
four score and five thonsand; and 
when men arose early in the morning, 
behold, these were all dead bodies.” 








To understand this lesson we must 
get a clear view of the political history 
of the world at this time, the four- 
teenth year of the reign of Hezekiah. 
Two great monarchies were now con- 
tending for the mastery of the civilized 
world—Assyria and Egypt. Both these 
countries depended on irrigation for 
their material greatness—Egypt on the 
Nile; Assyria, the capital of which at 
that time was Nineveh, on the stored 
waters of the Euphrates and Tigris. 
(The outlines of their irrigation sys- 
tems were discovered early in this 
century.) The sympathies of Pales- 
tine would naturally be with Egypt. 
It had once been their home. Solomon 
and Jeroboam had both married into 
the royal family of Egypt. 

To protect themselves ‘against the 
growing power of Assyria was the real 
object of the coalition between the ten 
tribes and Tyre in the days of Ahab. 
The alliance of Syria and Israel to con- 
quer Judah and force Ahaz into this al- 
liance led him to look to the Assyrians 
for help, and he stripped the temple of 
its treasures in order to secure it. This 
was precisely the occasion which Til- 
gath-pileser, king of Assyria, desired. 
He had once invaded Damascus and 
wiped it off the map, and while doing 
this carried captive many of the north- 
ern tribes. Finally he besieged Sa- 
maria and put an end to the kingdom 
of Israel, and compelled Ahaz to pay 
him tribute. In the language of the 
Scriptures, “but it helped him not.” 

On the ascension of Hezekiah and 
the inauguration of reforms leading to 
renewed loyalty of Judah, he threw off 
the yoke. This was followed by the 
invasion of Sargon, Tilgath-pileser’s 





successor and the father of Sennach- 





erib. The main ambition of Assyria 
was to conquer Egypt and possess it- 
self of the fertile valley of the Nile. 
To do this it was necessary to clear 
away the obstructions. One of these 
was the Philistine country. Sargon 
therefore laid siege to Ashdod, defeated 
the Egyptians and Ethiopians who 
were defending it, and inflicted upon 
them wanton cruelties. At the same 
time he made a demonstration against 
Jerusalem, an account of which we 
have in chapter 20. Against the pro- 
test of Isaiah, Hezekiah yielded, large- 
‘ly, it would appear, thru the influ- 
ence of Shebna, who was next to the 
king,.or, as we would say, secretary of 
state, and on whose shoulder lay the 
royal key. Isaiah was deeply indig- 
nant, and in his threat to Shebna we 
see the first intimation of personalities 
in all his writings. In substance he 
said: The Lord shall wrap thee up 
and sling thee round and round, and 
toss thee into a desert land, and there 
thou shalt die. What good, then, will 
be your chariots of state and the splen- 
did tomb you have dug out for your- 
self in the rock? (The next we hear 
he was deposed from office.) 

The grief of Isaiah knew no bounds 
when he saw thé rejoicing on the part 
of the people and the officers when the 
Assyrian army departed. The records 
on the Assyrian monuments exhumed 
by Rawlinson at Nineveh may be in- 
teresting in this connection, as fol- 
lows: “And because Hezekiah, king of 
Judah, would not submit to my yoke, 
I came up against him, and by force of 
arms, and by the might of my power, 
I took forty-six of his strongest fenced 
cities, and of the smaller towns which 
were scattered about, I took and plun- 
dered a countless number. And from 
those places I captured and carried off 
as spoil 200,150 people, old and young, 
male and female together, with horses 
and mares, asses and camels, oxen and 
sheep, a countless multitude. And 
Hezekiah himself I shut up in Jerusa- 
lem, his capital city, like a bird in a 
cage, building towers around the city 
to hem~him in, and raising banks of 
earth against the gates to prevent his 
escape. ... Then upon this Hezekiah 
there fell a fear of the power of my 
arms, and he sent out to me the chiefs 
and the elders of Jerusalem, with 
thirty talents of gold, and eight hun- 
dred talents of silver, and divers treas- 
ures, and rich and immense booty. 

.. All of these things were brought 
to me at Nineveh, the seat of my gov- 
ernment, Hezekiah having sent them 
by way of tribute, and as a token of his 
submission to my power.” 

Again against the protest of Isaiah, 
Hezekiah opened up negotiations with 
Egypt. He received an embassy favor- 
ably, and in return sent his ambassa- 
dors to complete the negotiations. 
Against this Isaiah vehemently pro- 
tested. See chapter 30, in which he 
pronounces the woe upon the rebel- 
lious children who go down to Egypt, 
without asking of the Lord, a people 
that could neither help nor profit them, 
but would be a shame and a reproach. 
He knew that there was no bond of 
sympathy between Egypt and Israel; 
that Egypt valued Jerusalem simply 
as a buffer state that would hold back 
for a time the advance of the Assyrian 
armies and bear the brunt of the war. 
Indignant as he was at the lack of 
faith on the part of Hezekiah, which 
led him to become tributary to As- 
syria, he maintained that the bargain, 
bad as it was, should be kept. 

The crisis was not long in coming. 
With a tremendous army Sennacherib 
moved eastward and southward. He 
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reduced it; then swept down thru the 
ten northern tribes, which were al- 
ready in his power, and attacked the 
fortified cities of Judah. Isaiah had 
predicted it and even marked out the 
stages of his progress: Aiath, Migron, 
Michmash, Geba, Ramah, Gibeah, Gal- 
jim, Laishah, Anathoth, Madmenah, 
Gebim, and then Nob, in sight of Jeru- 
salem. Before attacking Jerusalem, 
however, he laid siege to Lachish, and 
then Libnah, strongholds on the Philis- 
tine plain. From Lachish he sent his 


_ general Rabshakeh to Jerusalem with 


a considerable army, apparently not to 
deal with Hezekiah directly, but to cre- 
ate discontent among the people. The 
speech was made in the Hebrew lan- 
guage, against the protest of Heze- 
kiah’s officers, in order that those up- 
on the wall (the common _ people) 
could understand. The argument is 
prief, and in substance as follows: 
Nothing can withstand against my 
power. No nation ever has. You can 
jook for deliverance to but two 
sources: to Egypt and to your God, Je- 
fiovah, in whom Hezekiah advises you 
to trust. Egypt has never been more 
than a bruised reed to anybody. You 
ean not depend on her. Now, as for 
your Jehovah, don’t you know that 
Hezekiah does not stand in with Jeho- 
yah? You have been worshiping Jeho- 
yah for years. You have had altars all 
over the country; Hezekiah has 
thrown down those altars. He has 
obliged you to go to worship at his 
temple in Jerusalem. I have a mes- 
sage from Jehovah, who has sent me 
to Jerusalem, Now if you will 
come out and make peace with me, 
then you can go back to your own vine 
and fig tree and live in peace. In due 
time I will take you back to a far 
better country than yours—where you 
can live in peace and prosperity. 


‘Hezekiah went to the house of the 
Lord, but sent his chief officer to Isa- 
jah. Isaiah sent back to Hezekiah a 
message to trust in the Lord, that the 
Assyrian could not make good his 
threats, that he would cause him to re- 
turn to his own land; where he would 
fall by the sword. Rabshakeh returned 
to his king. Lachish had already fall- 
en, and Sennacherib, who was now lay- 
ing siege to Libnah, sent a letter to 
Hezekiah repeating the blasphemies of 
Rabshakeh. Hezekiah did not know 
that it was a bluff. Sennacherib had 
advices which Hezekiah had not, of the 
approach of the Egyptian army for the 
relief of Jerusalem. Hezekiah was in 
sore distress. He appdrently took the 
letter into the holy of holies and laid 
it before the Lord. The answer came 
not from the sanctuary, but from Isa- 
fah, and this answer forms the sub- 
stance of the lesson, in substance as 
follows: 

Because Sennacherib has reproached 
Jehovah, trusted in his own chariots 
and his past successes, boasted that no 
Ration had ever stood against him, the 
daughter of Zion can despise and laugh 
at him: Isaiah tells Hezekiah that As- 
syria, with all its boasting and all its 
past victories, is simply an instrument 
in the hand of the Lord for executing 
His vengeance, but is entirely and ab- 
solutely under His control. - 


Then he goes on and gives them a 
sign, which I take to mean that for the 
hext two years-Israel was to have an 
abundance of prosperity. Instead of 
being driven from their homes and 
shut up in Jerusalem; the volunteer 
fruits of the country, itself laid waste, 
Would supply them for one year, and 
the crop that volunteers from this the 
Second year, and that not till the third 
year would they need to plow and 
Plant. Then He assures Hezekiah that 
the king of Assyria shall not come into 
the city, nor shoot_an arrow there, nor 
cast up a mound, but that he should go 
back the way he came; that Jehovah 
Would defend the city not because of 
any good thing its people had done, 
but simply for His own name’s sake 
and for the sake of His servant David. 

We can imagine the intense anxiety 


that must have prevailed in Jerusalem. 








that day. For those who were-not sin- 
cere believers in Jehovah and the truth 
of Isaiah’s message, it was one of anxi- 
ety and despair, but for those who did 
believe it was a day ef strong confi- 
dence, a day of joy. The city is safe 
because it is the city of the Lord. 

Shortly afterward came. tidings of 
the destruction of the Assyrian army. 
Just what were the means of destruc- 
tion we-do not know. We are told it 
was the “angel of the Lord,” His mes- 
senger. The Egyptiau records quoted 
by Josephus on the testimony of Hero- 
dotus was that it was an “invasion of 
mice which devoured the quivers, the 
arrows, the bows, the handles of the 
shields. And a statue of the Egyptian 
king Sethos was pointed out in the 
temple of Phthah at Memphis, holding 
in his hand the mouse, with the inscrip- 
tion, “Look at me and be religious.” 
The mouse seems to have been regard- 
ed as a symbol of universal destruc- 
tion. It is not improbable that here, 
as in Philistia, in the time of David, 
we have another example of the early 
prevalence of the bubonic plague. 

An echo of the rejoicing which fol- 
lowed may be found in the forty-sixth 
Psalm. The best uninspired discussion 
of the downfall of Assyria may be 
found in Lord Byron’s “Hebrew Mel- 
ody.”” The death of Sennacherib at 
the hands of his own sons followed 
shortly afterwards, and Nineveh ap- 
pears no more, the capital being trans- 
ferred to Babylon; and all this in ac- 
cordance with the prophecy of Isaiah 
long years before. 





State Aid to Rural Schools 


To-Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The taxpayers of Iowa contribute 
one hundred thousand dollars annual- 
ly as a bonus to the rural schools of 
the state on the theory that these 
schools are backward and that the 
state should give aid in bringing them 
up to better standards. 

Under our system of standardized 
rural schools this one hundred thou- 
sand dollars of the taxpayers’ money 
is distributed to those rural schools 
which because of conditions in their 
districts are strongest and least in 
need of aid from the state. Not one 
cent of this one hundred thousand dol- 
lars is given to those rural schools 
which because of conditions in their 
districts are weakest and most in need 
of help from the state. The principle 
of this thing is unsound. The sound 
principle to follow in improving the 
common school is to start the improve- 
ment at the bottom where it is most 
needed and work up. Sometimes an 
unsound scheme can be sold to the 
people. Witness Iowa’s recent experi- 
ence with oil stocks and packing stock. 
Time always demonstrates the wis- 
dom of sticking to sound principles. 

There is a strong tendency to ignore 
the large number, of weaker rural 
schools at the bottom and point with 
pride to the stronger rural schools on 
top. This is on a par with the tactics 
of the merchant who puts the little 
gnarly apples in the bottom of the bar- 
rel, covers them with a layer of good 
ones and then forgets when selling the 
barrel to mention what is underneath. 
This is not a sound policy in merchan- 
dising. Neither is it a sound policy 
for a great. state to pursue in educa- 
tion. 

Reader, look around you and ask 
yourself the question, what is being 
done for the thousands of weaker ru- 
ral schools in Iowa with the one hun- 
dred thousand dollars of the taxpayers’ 
money? MACY CAMPBELL, 
Head of the Department of Rural Edu- 

cation Iowa State Teachers College. 





WRONG! 
“Jimmie,” said the teacher, “why don’t 
you wash your face? I can see what you 
had for breakfast this morning.” 


Little Boy: . ‘““What was it?’ 

Teacher: “Eggs.” 

Little Boy: ‘“‘Wrong, teacher; that was 
yesterday.” 


Which reminds us of the teacher who 
thought the little boy had had an orange 
for breakfast because she saw the skin 
on his face. 





Sun-Maid Raisin Nut Cake 
H% cup butter; 1 cup brown sugar; 
Yecup molasses; 2 eges; 1 cup sour 
milk; 244 cups flour; 2 teaspoons 
baking powder; 1 teaspoon soda; 
1% teaspoons cinnamon; \% tea- 
y ese cloves; 134 cups Sun-Maid 

aisins (cut im pieces), 4 cup 
walnuts 
Cream butter with brown sugar; add molas- 
ses, beaten eggs and milk. Mix and sift dry 
ingredients and comBbihe with first mixture; 
then add raisins and walnut meats. Bake 
in moderate oven 









Raisins and spice — 1 
and everything nicel — 


Somewhat like the little girls in the 
children’s rime, that’s what this cake 
is made of. 

Walnuts, too, are in it—and the 
icing is maple. But, best of all, it’s 
generously filled and flavored with 
the delicate, fruity good- 
ness of Sun-Maid Raisins. 

Large, plump, juicy 
raisins—with ‘all the full, 
rich flavor of the finest 
California table grapes. 


So easy, this way, to 
make foods tempting 


But not only in dainties 
and desserts may your 
family enjoy the healthful 
and nourishing goodness 
of Sun-Maid Raisins. 

To the familiar foods ot 
every day you can give 
new goodness and the va- 





In the blue package, 
seeded Muscats. In 
the red package, seed- 
less Thompsons. Now 
obtainable in § and 10 
pound cartons 


riety your family craves—simply by 
adding raisins. Good wheat bread, 
rice and bread puddings, oatmeal 
and other cereals—how much more 
tempting Sun-Maid Raisins make 
such foods! 


Send for free recipe 
book 


Use lots of raisins—not 
only for their goodness, but 
because they are rich in 
health and quick energy. 
You can do it inexpensive- 
ly, for raisins are cheapthis 
year. 


The easiest and surest 
recipes for many tempting 
dishes, new and old, are 
given in the free book, 
“Recipes with Raisins.” 
Fill in the coupon and send 
for it today. 


SUN-MAID RAISINS 


Seeded —Seedless — Clusters 


| Sun-Maid Raisin Growers Association, 


Sun-Maid Raisins are grown by \-Dept. B. 4805, Fresno, Calif. | 
16,000 growers with vineyards aver- | Please send me a copy of your free book, | 
aging only 20 acres each. They are | “Recipes with Raisins.” 
graded, packed and marketed through | 
@ co-operative growers association— | 5 ETC OT CLC. LEGER | 
the Sun-Maid Raisin Growers Asso- Stet 

ciation of Fresno, California | re ee Or ae ee er | 
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Yet the progress that concern 


you can measure as you read. 


the best your own dealers carry. 


, the advertisements 








i YOUR YARDSTICK 


The story of man’s progress is written daily on the printed page—in 
messages from all corners of the globe. Only history can measure it. 


ou most—the better talcums, tooth- 
brushes, shoes and automobiles that can give you daily satisfaction— 


Advertisements are your local yardsticks. 








They tell of the new and 


If you read the advertisements, you can buy wares that repay your 
confidence—wares widely advertised, because~ widely believed in. 
Moreover, by helping you select the new, economical and best to-day, ~~ 
elp you-save for the new and best tomorrow. 


Let the advertisements keep you alert, progressive. 
Let them help you save. 
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The Road 


to Home 


Though written faithfully, his letters from home seemed 
to have had a way of arriving at his hotel in one city 
just after he had left for the next—and of never catch- 


ing up. 


Three weeks passed—business conferences, long night 
journeyings on sleepers, more conferences—with all too 


little news from home. 


Then he turned eastward. 


In his hotel room in 


Chicago he still seeried a long way from that fireside 
in a New York suburb. He reached for the telephone 


—asked for his home number. 


The bell tinkled cheerfully. 


His wife’s voige greeted 


him. Its tone and inflection teld him all was right with 


the world. She hardly needed to say, “ 


Yes, they are 


well—dancing right here by the telephone. . . 


Father and mother came yesterday. . . . 


be glad to see you!” 
% * 


Oh, we'll 


+ * 


Across. the breadth of a continent the telephone is 
ready to carry your greetings with all the conviction of 


the human voice. 


Used for social or business purposes, 
“Jong distance” does more than communicate. 


It pro- 


jects you—thought, mood, personality—to the person 


to whom you talk. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL: SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service. 

















Two fine parlor 
brooms, one 
kitchen broom and 
one heavy garage or 
cant barn broom. These 

brooms ordinarily sell 
through stores at $4.15. Our price, de- 
livered at your door, $2.50—the best 
houdehold value ever offered straight 
from our big factory. 

A Years Supply of Brooms 
Direct From Factory 
Made from the country’s finest broom 
straw yield. Ali stock hand sorted and 

selected. 

Sold on absolute satisfaction or money 
back basis. 

Reference:—Commercial Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank, Lomax, Illinois. 
Only one set to a family—send check 
or money order today. $2.50 brings 
these four fine brooms to your home— 
we pay the postage. 

CONSUMERS BROOM MFG. CO. 


S32 FIRST ST., LOMAX, ILLINOIS 


Get a Farm 


Oa the Soo Line in North Dakota or Northern Min- 
nesote. Conditions never better to buy good lands 
at prices that will never be lower. rep payment 
plan or easy terms. Say which ~4 toterested in. 
Ask about homeseekers rates. Send for information. 


a S. FUNSTON, No. &, S00 Line By., Minneapolis, Mina 





























ticks, scab, 


OR sheep 
maggots and 


foot rot, 
shear cuts. 

For hog lice, skin diseases 
and healthful surround- 
ings. 

Provide a wallow for 
your hogs. Add Dr. Hess 
Dip occasionally. It’s the 
handy way. 

Sprinkle in the dairy 
barn. Keeps everything 
sanitary and clean-smell- 
ing. 

Sprinkle or spray the 
poultry-house occasionally 
to kill the mites, lice and 
disease germs. 

There is scarcely an ani- 
mal parasite, skin disease 
or infection that Dr. Hess 
Dip and Disinfectant will 
not remedy. 

Use it about the home 
wherever there is filth ora 
foul odor. 


Standardized 


Guaranteed 
DR. HESS & CLARK 
Ashland, Ohio 





| as possible. 











FARM ENGINEERING 


By I. W. DICKERSON 


are invited to avall themselves of Mr. Dickerson’s expert kno’ 


. He will gladly 


Subscribers wiedge 
answer inquiries on farm engineering and mechanics. A2-cent stamp should accompany all inquiries. 








Getting Check Rows Straight 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“We have a new corn planter and I 
can not get our rows straight on the 
cross checking. Last year we had rows 
100 rods lengthwise and the rows along 
both ends were checked as straight as 
one could wish, but in center of field 
were so crooked that we had a hard 
time to follow them. So I know that 
my stakes at the ends were set in line. 
Have tried raising and lowering the 
tongue, but it does not seem to help. 
Any help you can give will be appre- 
ciated.” 

The usual causes of inaccuracy in 
checking are, assuming that the end 
stakes are set in a true line each time, 
too much slack in the check wire, un- 
even speed of the team, or wrong ad- 
justment of the dropping with respect 
to the position of the button. The 
longer the check wire is, the more 
slack there is in it and hence the more 
creep there will be. Manufacturers 
have found that in an eighty-rod wire 
set by the average operator there will 
be about three inches of creep of the 
wire, and it will be correspondingly 
greater on a longer wire. So that this 
may be partially the cause of your 
trouble on the 100-rod rows. The 
tighter the wire is set within reason 
the less this creep will be, but it is 
very important that the wire be set 
with as near the same tension all the 
time as possible. 

Because of this creep manufacturers 
usually make their corn planters so 
that when the front frame is run level, 
the hill will be dropped about one and 
a half inches behind the buttons, this 
being about one-half the usual wire 
travel or creep. Thus a planter in go- 
ing across the field drops the hills be- 
hind the buttons a distance equal to 
one-half the wire travel and then does 
the Same thing on the return trip when 


the creep is in the opposite direction, . 


so that the creep of the wire is largely 
neutralized and the hills should be in 
almost a straight line crosswise. Since 
a loose wire creeps more than a tight 
wire, the hills should be dropped far- 
ther behind the buttons in such a case 
and closer- to the buttons when the 
wire is stretched very tight. Length- 
ening the neckyoke straps drops the 
hills farther behind the buttons and 
shortening the straps drops the hills 
closer to the buttons. 

A good way to test out the drop is to 
be sure that the starting end stakes 
are set on a straight line and that the 
check wire is stretched reasonably 
tight and as nearly the same each time 
After planting eight or 
ten rows, stop at the middle of the 
field, go back of the planted thirty or 
forty feet where a button on the wire 
touches the ground, uncover the hills 
corresponding to that button and set 
small sticks at each hill so the lineup 
can be studied. If these hills are not 
in line, then study sach two with the 
direction of travel and see whether the 
non-check is due to the hills being 
dropped too close to the buiton or too 
far behind it. If too far behind the 
button is the cause, then the neckyoke 
straps should be shortened or the cor- 
responding adjustment made at the 
back end of tongue if such an adjust- 
ment is provided. If too close to the 
button, lengthen the neckyoke straps 
or make the proper change at the back 
of tongue. Then plan a few more rows 
and check the alignment again and see 
if the adjustments have been in the 
proper direction or have been suffi- 
ciently great. 

It is also important with most check 
row planters that the team be kept at 
an even gait all the way across the 
field if good rows crosswise are to be 
secured. 


e 





Method of Bracing End Post 


An Illinois subscstber writes: 

“In reply to the recent inquiry for a 
plan for anchoring end posts in a 
woven wire fence, F am sending you 
a diagram and description of the meth. 
od which I have used very successfully 
for ten or twelve years. I have never 


had an end post to raise which hag. 


been anchored in this way. 

“The end post and brace should be 
from six to twelve inches in diame 
ter, depending on the kind of wood 
used, and about nine feet long. They 
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should be set four feet in the ground, 
the brace should be horizontal and 
about three and one-half or four feet 
from the ground. The anchor rod 
should be about three-quarters inch in 
diameter and about six feet long with 
an eye on one end and nut and washer 
on the other, and the washer should be 
three or four inches in diameter. The 
anchor rod should go thru the end post 
at top of ground and thru the dead 
man anchor. The eye of the anchor 
rod should be drawn tight against the 
end post.as indicated. The dead man 
anchor should be about the same diam- 
eter as the posts and about three feet 
long, and should be placed in the 
ground from three to three and one 
half feet. 

“Now take some No. 9 wire and run 
thru the eye of anchor rod and, around 
the brace post at the point where the 
brace fits into it. Use three or four 
wires thru the rod eye and around the 
post so as to have about six or eight 
strands between and then twist them 
together good and tight.” 





Testing Platform Scales 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 
“Can you tell me if there is any way 


of testing a common 600-pound plat-, - 


form so a person could know that it is 
weighing correctly? Would appreciate 
any suggestions.” 

We do not believe we know of any 
way of doing this except to test the 


‘scale by weighing on it a graduated 


set of known weights. These might be 
either standard test weights which can 
be purchased from any scale manufac- 
turer, or else buckets of sand or other 
material which have been weighed ac 
curately on some scale which is known 
to be correct. 

If any of our readers can tell us of 
a simpler way which is a*curate, either 
for a platform scale or wagon scale, we 
should appreciate it very much. 





Use for Old Auto Casings 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“We have found one good place t 
use old auto casings. First cut off 
the rim or head, then cut the casing in 
lengths long enough to reach across 


and down a short ways on each side of © 


wagon bolster, and nail fast on each 


side. One of these pads at each end © 


of a bolster furnishes a much easier 


place for the wagon box to rest and # 


eliminates noise and wear on the box.” 


Sounds practical, doesn’t it? We are — 
certainly very glad to get such handy 


suggestions and hope we will heat) 
frem more of our readers. 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers our invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions concerning 
dairy management will be cheerfully saswered. 








High Producers Are Most 
Economical 


The relation of volume of produc- 
tion to cost of production is well illus- 
trated by figures recently compiled by 
the Canadian Department of Agricul- 


ture, using the records of cows in a 
herd maintained at one of the govern- 
ment experimental farms. The rec- 
ords were made during a three-year 
period. 

The accompanying table shows the 
average milk and butterfat production 
and the average feed cost. of produc- 
tion for the various classes of cows, 
divided according to yearly milk pro- 
duction. 

It will be noted that in the 15,000 to 
17,000 pounds class, both milk and 
putterfat are produced at higher cost 
than in the previous class, where the 
average milk production is consider- 
ably lower. This is explained by the 
fact that of the four-records averaged, 


- one was reported in 1921, the other 


three in 1922 and none in 1923. Feed 
prices in Canada were higher in 1921 


- 
- 


. 





Association. Altho but three years old 
she produced 2,312 pounds of milk and 
108.7 pounds of _ butterfat during 
March. Second to her was a purebred 
Holstein in the herd of Wylam & Son, 
of Bremer county, which produced 
2,762 pounds of milk and 102.3 pounds 
of fat. The Viturek Holstein herd of 
Worth county was the highest produc- 
ing herd of the state for the month. 
Their average production per cow was 
1,211 pounds of milk and 53.8 pounds 
of fat. Second place was won by the 
Shomont Farms herd of the Monticello 
association, also Holsteins. Their av- 
erage was 1,469 pounds of milk and 
53.2 pounds of fat. 





Keeping Milking Machine 
Tubes Sterile 


With the approach of warm weather, 
dairymen who use milking machines 
often find it difficult to keep the ster- 
ilizing solution for the teat cups and 
tubes up to standard, say the dairy 
bacteriologists at the New York agri- 
cultural experiment station at Geneva. 













































































20,000 De Laval Milkers 


Now used in the U.S. A. Hawaiian Islands, Canada, 
Cuba, Sweden, Norway, Finland, Denmark, Holland, 
France, England, South Africa, India, New Zealand, 


Australia and Japan. 


The progress which the De Laval 
Milker has made during the last 
three years is truly. remarkable. In 
the face of extremely adverse con- 
ditions, financial and otherwise, it 
has gone ahead, winning thousands 
of new users and friends, not only 
in the- United States and Canada 
but throughout the world. These 
facts prove two very important 
points: 

(1) That the De Laval Milker 
is the only milking machine sold 
and used on a world-wide basis 


by any other method, as proved 
by the fact that cows almost in- 
variably increase their milk produc- 
tion when milked with a De Laval. 
A number of world’s records have 
been made by De Laval-milked 
cows. The De Laval is simple in 
construction, durable, and easy to 
operate. And finally, cleaner milk 
of higher quality can be produced 
with it, as it is easy to keep in a 
clean and sanitary condition. 


The Best Investment You Can Make 





* proves that it is recognized by Thousands of users claim the pur- 
EFFECT OF INCREASED PRODUCTION ON FEED COST OF MILK the “leading dairymen of the chase of their De Laval Milker was 
AND BUTTERFAT world as “The Better Way of the best investment they ever made, 
—-- —~ eee ——————————— SS Milking.” You will say the same after you 
Fa eS ay Sse of (2) That most of these milkers . have used one. Even though you 
& 3 | «8 | SE I-ge were sold during the worst finan- haven't enough cash to pay for a De 
i) S ec oee cial depression of recent years, Laval outright, a small payment 
Class—Pounds Per Year i3g $3 SH ry g | o= when only such equipment as will put one to work for you; and 
Ss ie Bey} |. ee would actually pay for itself in a the saving in hired help and the 
(eo! 88 | 33 | B8/ Be short time was purchased, proves extra milk produced will more than 
1% & és |&8/\2€8)/ &€s , that it is a paying investment. pay the rest. 
$000 MI ons raorasis<etersectiaras Nieaingnene 48) 4,202.50) 188-71] $1.57) 37.03 at a ee 
5,000- 7,000. ....... 28| 6,047.64 55.38! 1.35| 32.56 The DeLaval Has Made G OS | THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., 
7,000-- GR °c Sinssstscpsitiivaenesscicastcsontinie wel 34] 7,887.73! .321.39| 1. 12| 27.90 || There is no longer any question | Dept. 414, 165 Broadway, New York; 29 E. 
Yrs” pi -»| 27| 10,076.11) 365.44] 1.09] 30.26 || J but what the De Laval Milker is | Metiosy 20. 'Chiange 
11, 000-4RMNRS santos Sec 20] 12,195.77| 458.58) 93] 20.96 “The Better Way of Milking.” It 4 Sond me your Biker [] Separator [J cat- 
13,000-15,00O ess isce Fo a coucisccipenesssotc 9} 13,802.00| 489.26] 25.74 eliminates a great deal of hard, 
WB 000T TID cis sachalig seuainad = Seoivonndn 4] 15,368.10] 566.40 1.05) 28.62 disagreeable labor. “It enables one | Name 
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and 1922 than in 1923, and the figures 
for this group are out of line. For 
the most part, the table shows a grad- 
ual decrease in the feed cost of milk 
and butterfat production as the pro- 
duction increases. 

.Regarding the figures, George W. 
Muir, animal husbandman, says: “This 
analysis of milk records is given to 
show that even extra heavy milk pro- 
duction, requiring as it does liberal 
feeding, is the most economical pro- 
duction. In other words, the opinion 
often expressed, to the effect that 
heavy production is not profitable 
Owing to the extra heavy feeding nec- 
essary, is not borne out by the facts. 
It is true, of course, that only the feed 
cost of milk production is included in 


the foregoing statement, but the other 


costs would be very little, if any, more 
for a high producing cow than for a 
slow producing -one.” 





Pioneer Heads Iowa Test 
Associations 

Pioneer Cow Testing Association led 
the lowa association in production fig- 
ures for the month of March. The av- 
erage milk production of*385 cows in 
the Pioneer association -was 844 
bounds for the month and the average 
butterfat production was 32.1 pounds. 
The Hardin county association was 
Second with an average of 810 pounds 
of milk and 31.4 pounds of fat for 324 
Cows. Third place went to the Gar- 
Ravillo association in which 244 cows 


averaged 718 pounds of milk and 30.9 
Pounds of fat. 

The high cow for the month was a 
Purebred Holstein owned by Edward 
Viturek, of the Worth County No. 1 





| worthless solutions offered for sale by 


A cheap and effective means for over- 
coming this obstacle will be found in 
a homesmade preparation of salt and 
bleaching powder or chloride of lime 
which, with a little extra care in the 
summer, will give: year-around satis- 
faction, declare the station specialists. 

To make up this solution, the station 
officials advise mixing the contents 
of a twelve-ounce can of- bleaching 
powder with one gallon of water in a 
small covered crock. At first just 
enough water should be added to make 
a paste and then the rest of the water 
added. The clear solution remaining 
after the mixture has been thoroly 
stirred is the part to be used and is 
known as hypochlorite. One quart of 
this stock solution is then added to a 
strong brine made by placing. fifty 
pounds of salt in a twenty-gallon crock 
filled with clean water to within six or 
eight inches of the top. This hypo- 
chlorite and salt mixture is then réady 
to receive the milking machine tubes 
and teat cups between milkings. One 
pint of the hypochlorite should be add- 
ed twice a week during the summer, 
it is said, and the original water level 
maintained by adding clean water and 
salt as needed. The entire solution 
should be renewed at once if dirt gets 
in; otherwise it may be used as long 
as it remains clean. 

The station specialists warn against 


druggists and others who claim that 
they are just as good as hypochlorite 
solutions. These substitutes may be 
actually harmful and may lead to pros- 
ecutions for adulteration of milk, it is 
said, so that the dairyman can not af- 
ford to take a chance when he has re- 
course to a cheap and effective prepa- 
ration which has already proved its 
value. 
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any cut, scratch, bruise, chap 
or inflammation of udder or teats 
—or other bodily hurt—apply Bag Balm. 
Penetrates and heals quickly, surely. 
Large 10-ounce package, 60c at feed 
dealers, general stores and druggists. 


Send for free booklet, 
“Dairy * Wrinkles.” 
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Please mention this paper when writing. 





Ship Your 
Cream Direct 


To Us 






We buy direct from the 
farmers, eliminate 
everything but the 
freight charges and 
pay you 10 to 0% miore for your 
cream. Check mailed and can 
returned same day cream ia re. 
ceived. Don’t delay. Write for 
shipping tags and full informa-, 
tion about our new direct from 
farmer plan that makes you 
more money. 


Perry Milk Products Co., 


703 First Street, 
Perry, lowa 
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ACME HAY AND MILL FEED C8. 


We handle al! kinds of 
Carload lots ane less at lowest prices— Ask 


‘er our price list. 
223 Peart $t., SIOUX GITY, IOWA 
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White Diarrhea 


Remarkable Experience of Mrs. 
C. M. Bradshaw in Prevent- 
ing White Diarrhea 

The following letter will no doubt be 
of utmost interest to poultry raisers 
who have had serious losses from 
White Diarrhea. We will let Mrs. 
Bradshaw tell of her experience in 
her own words: 

“Gentlemen: I- see reports of so 
many losing their little chicks with 
White Diarrhea, so thought I would 
tell my experience. I used to lose a 
great many from this cause, tried 
many remedies and was about dis- 
couraged. As a last resort I sent to 
the Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 27, Wa- 
terloo, Iowa, for their Walko White 
Diarrhea Remedy. I secured two 50c 
packages, raised 300 White Wyan- 
dottes and never lost one or had one 
sick after giving the medicine and my 
chickens are larger and healthier than 
ever before. I have found this com- 
pany thoroughly reliable and always 
get the remedy by return mail.—Mrs. 
C. M. Bradshaw, Beaconsfield, Iowa.” 


Cause of White Diarrhea 

White Diarrhea is causéd by the 
Bacillus Bacterium Pullorum. This 
germ is transmitted to the baby chick 
through the yolk of the newly hatched 
egg. Readers are warned to beware 
of White Diarrhea. Don’t wait until 
it kills half your chicks. Take the 


“stitch in time that saves nine.” Re- 
member, there is scarcely a hatch 
without some infected chicks. Don’t 


‘et these few infect your entire flock. 
‘. Prevent it. Give Walko in all drinking 
water for the first two weeks and you 
won't lose one chick where you lost 
hundreds before. These letters prove 
it: 


Never Lost a Single Chick 


Mrs. L. L..Tam, Burnetts Creek, 
Ind., writes: “I have lost my share of 
chicks from White Diarrhea. Finally 
I sent for two packages of Walko. I 
raised over 500 chicks and I never lost 
a single chick from White Diarrhea. 
Walko not only prevents White Diar- 
rhea, but -it gives the chicks strength 
and vigor ;they develop quicker and 
feather earlier.” 


Never Lost One After First Dose 

Mrs. Ethel Rhodes, Shenandoah, 
Iowa, writes: “My first incubator 
chicks, when but a few days old, be- 
gan to die by the dozens with White 
Diarrhea. I tried different remedies 
and was about discouraged with the 
chicken business. Finally I sent to the 
Walker Remedy Co., Waterloo, Iowa, 
for a box of their Wal*o White Diar- 
rhea Remedy. It’s just the only thing 
for this terrible disease. We raised 
700 thrifty, healthy chicks and never 
lest a single chick after the first 


dese.” 
You Run No Risk 

We will send Walko Whit® Diar- 
rhea Remedy entirely at our risk— 
postage prepaid—so you can see for 
yourself what a wonder-working rem- 
edy it is for White Diarrhea in baby 
chicks. So you can prove—as thou- 
sands have proved—that it will stop 
your losses and double, _ treble, 
even quadruple your profits. Get 
Walko from your druggist or send 50c 
for a package—zive it in all drinking 
water for the first two weeks and 
watch results. You'll find you won't 
lose one chick where you lost hun- 
dreds before. It’s a positive fact. We 
guarantee it. The Leavitt & Johnson 
National Bank, the oldest and strong- 
est bank in Waterloo, Iowa, stands 
back of this guarantee. You run no 
risk. If you don’t find it the greatest 
little chick saver you ever used, your 
money will be instantly refunded. For 
sale by your druggist or sent direct 
postpaid. 





WALKER REMEDY CO., Dept. 27, 
Waterloo, lowa. 

Send me the [ ] 50c regular size (or [ ] 
$1 economical large size) package of Walko 
White Diarrhea Remedy to try at your 
risk. Send it on your positive guarantee 
to instantly refund my money if not satis- 
fied in every way. I am enclosing 50c (or 
$1:00). (P.O. money order, check or cur- 
rency acceptable.) 


Name. 
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Mark xy in ‘square indiontind size pack- 
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The Poultry 


\ Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
perience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 


Model Home for Chicks 


Here is a model home for a spring 
crop of 500 baby chicks. This brooder 
house is eight by ten feet in size; four 
feet high in back and six in front. It 
cost Mr. John Steer, of Greene, Iowa, | 
just $33 for the materials used and 
paid for itself the first year. 

The side walls are twelve ineh stock 
boards run up and down with the 
cracks covered by metal battens. The 
roof is of eight inch shiplap covered 
with slate surfaced roofing. A tight 
floor of shiplap is laid over 2x4 floor 
joist. Two good sized_barn sash and a 
door are to be found-on the front or 
south ,side. Above fhe windows a 
board panel about six feel long and ten 
inches wide is hinged and drops back 
for ventilation. If a hard coal brooder 
is to be used, it will be necessary 
to cut a chimney hole thru the center 
of the roof. 

With a little help any farmer that is 
at all handy with tools can put this 
money maker building together in a 
day. It makes an ideal place in which 
to raise baby chicks. It is easily 



































heated; always light; dry and free 
from drafts. It is planned that it be 
located away from the main chicken 
house so as to make the separation 
of the flocks an easy matter. 

The following is a complete list of 
materials used: 

16 1x12 10-foot stock boards for side 
walls. 

16 1x8 12-foot shiplap for roof. 

17 1x8 8-foot shiplap for floor. .' 

5 2x4 10-foot floor joist. 

6 2x4 10-foot rafters. 

“4 2x4 6-foot studs. 

2 2x4 4-foot studs. 
2 2x4 10-foot plates. 
2 barn sash. 
14% rolls siate roofing. 
1 1x6 16-foot door cleat. 
120 lineal feet metal battens. 





Canning the Rooster 

At the price paid for roosters on the 
market, the best place for them when 
the season is over is in the can. Shut 
them up for fattening for a time, and 
when cleaning wash thoroly with soap 
and water. It is surprising how much 
debris will roll up from the body of a 
chicken that is thoroly scoured and 
cleaned. 

When well cleaned, cut up and 
cooled, the pieces should be wiped dry, 
according to the Home Canning Jour- 
nal, and packed into a hot sterilized 
jar with two level teaspoons of salt, 
but no water. Semi-seal and process 
in the hot water bath for three hours, 
counting time when the dial hand 
points to ten and process at twelve to 
fifteen pounds pressure for one hour. 

When the time is up, remove the 
jars, seal tightly, and cool @s quickly 
as possible by laying the jars on the 
side to expose as much of the surface 
as possible. Do not let the jars touch. 
When cooled store in a dry place with 
good circulation, in a temperature 
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. C. Reds and Barred Rocks 

R. C. Reds, ob 3 Rocks and S. 
Buff Rocks 
Silver Laced Wyandottes 


KINGs"CHICKS| 


ATCHED from well attended, pure-bred flocks on free range, insures strong 
We hatch only one grade. ; 


12 leading varieties to choose from. 100% live delivery guaranteed 
S. C. White and Brown Leghorns 








Buff Orpingtons and White Wy 
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ok Reference : 


Discount of 5% on endeve of 500 or more chicks, 100% live delivery ouarail 
teed. Order direct from this edvertisement and prevent loss of time. 
Ba: Commercial State Bank. 
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' dalusians come 





ranging between 50 and 60. 


AMES HATCHERY CO., 


All Popular Varieties of 


Real Quality Chicks 


Years of success at Ames insures your chicks as the finest 
and eturdiest. 
back. Send for our 1924 catalog. 


Guaranteed 100% 
Box 377-X 


Nolong train ride to give your chicks a set 


live delivery prepaid parcel post 
AMES, IOWA 











PROFESSOR KING’S PROFITABLE GHIGKS 


You can 
perience in eppiying t 


get mony J Matched Chicks only from the Iowa Hatchery. My e 
ousands of satisfied customers in over 30 states is back of your purchase. 


hatched under my personal supervision and pure breeding personally guaranteed. 
NOTE THESE POPULAR MAY PRICES 


W.and B. games paandit S12 Buff Orpingtons.. 
Barred Rocks a -. Wyandottes 
W. Rocks 8. L. Wyandotte 





Lt. Brahma. 


Send for catalog and complete price list. 
Box M 
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eight years ex- 

All chicks 

étud son eets 816 Asgorted Light ...... .... .B10 
B16 Assorted Heavy ........ ... Siz 


Special Strains of ai! the 
above breeds also supplied, 
100% live delivery guaranteed. 

IOWA CITY, LOWA. 





Baby Chicks 


Chicks. 





ae “ago Heavy Breeds, a $3; 


0. Postpaia. 


$3.25 ; 50—85.50; 100—$10; 500— 
sag oe Reds, Anconas. Buff ye ae ag Wyandottes Dg oe 
: 9; 


Healthy, vigorous, Pure Bred Flocks of Best Laying stratng, 
kept on free range and in best condition to produce vigorous 
White (Ferris and Barron) and Brown Leghorns, %— 


$48; 1 Barred and Wh, 
50—#6.50; 100-812; 58; 1000 
1000—890. Mixed Light Breeds, 25—42.75; 
100% LIVE ARRIVAL GUARAN- 


—$4.50; 
TEED. ‘auae right from this ad with ~~ safety. Bank reference. Catalog free. 


Calhoun’s Poultry 


Farm, Box 8, Montrose, Missouri 





Color of Baby Chicks 


A subscriber asks: 

“Are baby chicks at hatching time 
the color they will be when mature? 
I ordered some Barred Rock eggs, and 
the chicks are not harred but spotted.” 

The barring of Barred Roeks does 
not show till the first feathers come. 
Only solid colored chicks show their 
color at first, and these are not the 
shade they will be. For example, An- 
in different colors— 
many are whitish. The Black Minor- 
cas are not all black. Some have 
black with white or light under-color: 


They may- be brownish; the males 
sometimes have a lightish stripe. 
White Wyandottes are hatched a 


smoky gray or blue, and these usually 
have the whitest plumage at maturity. 
Don’t judge the~. plumage until the 
birds are feathered out. 




















Chicks, Purebred, from heavy lay- = 
ing, carefully culled free range 
flocks. Hogan tested. White and = 
Brown Leghorns, $12.00 per 100. An- 
conas, Barred Rocks, Reds, $14.00 per & 
100. White Rocks, Partridge Rocks, 
White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, $14.35 === 
per 100. Black Minorcas, $15.50 per 100. = 
Postpaid. 97% live arrival guaranteed. = 
Big ee catalog free. Order direct from ed, == 


REX POULTRY COMPANY 
Desk F, Clinton, Mo. 
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‘4 *, rece guaranteed. 
Rocks; W. 





Odds and ends, heavy, $11.00 per 100; 
light, $9.00. 10% required with order. 


Catalog Free. 
mthe State where, » the tall corn 
grows will make money for vy 
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25 years the one depend 
able remedy and preven- 
tn. Millions use it for 
FOR DIARRHOEA and other 


oat troubles; colds, can- 
SICK CHICKENS te , RO, cholera, chick- 
etc. Don'texperi- 

ment. Get 6 SERMOZONE, (650 & 3 $1. 3 sizes) and FREE 
book, “The Lee Way,”*worth a dollar to every poul- 


try raiser. At or seed stores t tpaid 
by GEO. H. LEE CO. OMAHA, NEBR. 


LEES LICE KILLER 
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WINTER EGG STRAIN 
S. C. W. LEGHORNS 


Chicks and eggs. Customers report chicks from our 
famous egg strain the best investment ever made. 
Yor cannot afford to take chances on doubtful 
stock. The breeding back of the chicks you buy 
spells success or failure. Let us help you win. 
Write for catalog and Personal Message for greater 
profits. Special discount offer for tHirty days only. 
Grandview Poultry Farm, Dept. C, Decatur, Iowa. Jj 
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We hatch and breed Reds exclusively, 
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in 30 states, prepaid live delivery. Circu- 
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Fifteen leading varieties. From best ye 
laying strains. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
Postpaid, 100% live arrival guaranteed. 
Bank Reference. Write for our big 
free illuetrated catalog before 
ordering. 

LIN DSTROM RASCaae eT, 
Box 452, Clinton, Mo. 


Baby Chicks 8 Cents up 


‘ Reiling’s High Grade Stock 
May, June and July delivery 
whfte and Pw Leghorns, $9.00 per 100; Bar- 
red Rocks, 8. C. Reds, Anconas, 10.00; White 
Rocks, White’ Weenteuken Black Minorcas, Buff 
Orvingtons, $12.00; Assorted, $8.00. Prepaid. 100% 
live arrival guaranteed. Beautiful catalog and 
poultry guide sent free. Reiling Hatchery, 
Box 514, Belleyue, Lowa. 
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StorY TWENTY-Two 


THE RIVER THAT RAN BLOOD breakfasts to mil- 


Exodus vi:28 to x:29 


After Moses and Aaron had spoken to 
the people of Israel the words which God 
had given them, they went to meet Pha- 
raoh the king of Egypt. You remember 
that all the kings of Egypt bore the name 
of Pharaoh. Moses and Aaron did not at 


first ask Pharaoh to let the people go 
out of Egypt, never to return, but they 
said: ‘ 

“Our God, the Lord God of Israel, has 
pidden us to go out, with all our people, a 
journey of three days into the wilderness, 
and there to worship Him. And God 
speaks to you thru us, saying, ‘Let my 
people go, that they may serve me.’” «@ 

But Pharaoh was very angry. He said, 
“What are you doing, you Moses and Aa- 
ron, to call your people dway from their 
work? Go back to your tasks and leave 
your people alone. 1 know why the Is- 
raelites are talking about going out into 
the wilderness. It is because they have 
not work enough to keep them busy. I 
will give them more work to do.” 

The work of the Israelites, at that time, 
was mostly in ee brick, and putting 
up the walls of buildings for the rulers 
of Egypt. In mixing the clay for the 
brick they used straw, chopped up fine, 
to hold the clay together. Pharaoh said: 

“Let them make as many bricks as be- 
fore; but give them no straw. Let the 
Israelites find their own straw for the 
brickmaking.”” 

Of course this made their task al} the 
harder, for it took much time to find the 
straw: and the Israelites were scattered 
all thru the land finding straw and stub- 
ble. for use in making the brick; and yet 
they were called upon to bring as many 
brick each day as before. And when they 
could not do all their task they were 
cruelly beaten by the Egyptians. Many 
of the Israelites now became angry with 
Moses and Aaron, who, they thought, had 
brought more burden and trouble upon 
them. They said: 

“May the Lord God judge you, and pun- 
ish you! You promised to lead us out, 
and set us free; but you have only made 
our suffering the greater!” 

Then Moses cried to the Lord, and the 
Lord said to him: 

.“Take Aaron, your brother, and go 
again to Pharaoh; and show him the signs 
that I gave you.” 

So they went in to Pharaoh, and again 


people go. And Pharaoh said: 

“Who is the Lord? Why should I obey 
His commands? What sign can you show 
that God has sent you?” 

Then Aaron threw down his rod, and it 
Was turned into a snake. But there were 
wise men in Egypt who had heard of 
this; and they made ready a trick. They 
threw down their rods, and their rods be- 
came snakes, or seemed to. They may 
have been tame snakes, which they had 
hidden under their long garments, and 
then brought eut, as if they had been 
rods. 

But Aaron’s rod, in the form of a snake, 
ran after them, and swallowed them all; 
and then it became a rod again in Aar- 
on’s hand. But King Pharawh refused to 
obey God’s voice. 

Then Moses spoke to Aaron, by God’s 
command: ‘Take your rod°and wave it 
Over the waters of Egypt, over the river 
Nile, and the canals, and the lakes.” 

Then Aaron did so. He lifted up the 
rod, and struck the water, in the sight 
of Pharaoh... And in a moment all the 
water turned to blood, and the fish in the 
river all died; and a terrible stench, a foul 
smell, arose over the land. And the peo- 
ple were in danger of dying. But in the 
land of Goshen, where the Israelites were, 
the water remained as. it had been, and 
Was not turned to blood. So God madea 
difference between Israel and Egypt. 

The people of Egypt dug wells. to find 
Water; and the wise men of Egypt brought 
Some water to Pharaoh, and made it look 
as tho they had turned it to blood. And - 
rack would not listen, nor let the peo- 
pie go. 

After seven days Moses took away the 
Plague of blood, but he warned Pharaoh 
that another plague was coming, if he re- 
fused to obey. And as Pharaoh still 
Would not obey, Aaron stretched forth his 
Tod again, and then all the land was cov- 
erec with frogs. Like a great army they 
ran over all the fields, and they even 
filled the houses. Pharaoh said: 

“Pray to your God for me; ask Him to 
take the frogs away, and I will let the 
people go.” a 

Then Moses prayed; and God took away 
the frogs. ‘They died everywhere; and 
the Egyptians heaped them up and buried 
them. But Pharaoh broke his promise, 
and would not tet the people go. 

Then, at God’s command by Moses, 
Aaron lifted his rod again, and struck the 





dust; and everywhere the dust became 
alive with lice and fleas. But still Pha- 
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raoh would not hear, and God sent great ° e ° 
Swarms and clouds of flies all over the ons an m 1ons oO 
land, so that their houses were filled with 
them, and the sky was covered. But 
where the Israelites lived there were no 
lice, nor fleas, nor flies. K 
Then Pharaoh began to yield a little. omes mean e = 
He said: 
“Why must you go out of the land to 9 
worship God? Worship Him here -in this ] 
woreh oge’s Corn Flakes 
But Moses said, ‘‘When we worship the 44 ‘ 
Lord, we must make an offering: and our 
offerings are of animals which the people bed 
of Egypt worship, exen and sheep. It — Cris Crunc 
would make the Egyptians angry to see § 9 
us offering a sacrifice of animals which 
they call gods.”’ 4 
‘“‘Well,”” said Pharaoh, ‘“‘you may go; but 
do not go far away, and come back. ” But e a t h f u ] ft oO oO d 2 
when Moses and Aaron had taken away 
the plague, Pharaoh broke his promise 
again, and still held the people as slaves. 
Then another plague came. A terrible 
disease struck all the animals in Egypt, 


) f A year’s bumper crop 


the horses and asses, the camels, the ; / 
sheep, and the oxen; and they died by / from 485 acres would 
the thousand in a day, all over the land. i] 
But no plague came upon the flocks and supply only enough corn 
herds of the Israelites. 9 

But Pharaoh was still stubborn. He to meet one day’s de- 


would not obey God’s voice. Then Moses \ aa 

and Aaron gathered up in their hands 3 f man e 
ashes from the furnace, and threw it up 
like a.cloud into the air. And instantly 
boils began to break out on men and on 
beasts all thru the land. 

Then again Pharaoh was frightened, 
and promised to let the people go; and 
again when God took away the “hail at 
Moses’ prayer, he broke his word, and 
would not let the Israelites leave the land. 

Then after the hall came great clouds 
of locusts, which ate up every green thing 
that the hail had spared. And after the 
locusts came the plague of darkness. For 
three days there was thick darkness, no CORN FLAKES 

But still P 


sun shining, nor moon, nor stars. 


Pharaoh would not let the people go. 
Pharaoh said to Moses: Oven-fresh always 
“Get out of my sight. Let me never Inner-sealed waxtite wrapper keeps 
see your face again. If you come into Kellogg’s as fresh and crpey after open- 
my presence you shall be killed.” ing as before—exclusive Kellogg % 


And Moses said, ‘‘It shall be as you say, 
I will see your face no more.” 

And God said to Moses, ‘“There shall be 
one plague more, and then Pharaoh will 
be glad to let the people go. He will drive 
you out of the land. Make your people 
ready to go out of Egypt; your time here 
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to directions on label, make 100 eight-ounce 
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A Tale of the Black 
Hills in 1876 
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WHAT HAS HAPPENED SO FAR IN 


_THE STORY 

There was gold in the Black Hills in 
1876, but there were Indians, too, and they 
Were hostile. So the men who went gold 
hunting risked their scalps, and often for 
mo return. Luck in striking gold might 
mot be theirs, and even if they were for- 
tunate, there were bandits to hold up the 
treasure coaches on their way from Dead- 
wood City to the railroad. 

This was the country that Pete Dins- 
Gale, late of Cheyenne, and silent as to 
his past history, rode into, He ran across 
San Juan Joe, proprietor of a gambling 
house at Deadwood City, at a ranch that 
Was the last safe place on the south side 
of the Indian country. The two decided 
to make the final dash together. 

The most dangerous spot in’ this stretch 
Was & long, narrow canyon thru which 
the road ran and which had been the 
Beene of a score of massacres by the In- 

ns. Dinsdale “and his companion wait- 
ed for night before attempting to go thru, 
and while waiting learned that a small 

rty was ahead of them and had started 
to the canyon by daylight. 

As they went along at a slow pace in 
the darkness that night, there came sud- 
denly to them the sound of a volley far- 
ther up the canyon. A few isolated shots 
followed, then silence. 

“Someone has cashed in for keeps,” 
said San Juan Joe. The two rode on 
cautiously. 

Half a mile farther they reined in when 
@ woman's screams cut the night. They 
Were echoed by the yells of Indians. 

As the girl fled past, Dinsdale grabbed 
her, threw her: up behind him, and the 
two men, shooting as they rode, charged 
thru the Indian ranks. 

After they had passed thru to safety, 
they found that the girl had not been 
hurt. She told them her name was Lottie 
Cari and that she had been with the party 
ahead, which had been surprised and 
slaughtered by the Indians. 

She was an awkward and pathetic fig- 


re 


ure. “What's to be done with her? 
asked San Juan. Dinsdale frowned, then 
gave it up. “Time enough to decide that 


when we get to Deadwood City,” he said. 

On the road they overtook a prospector, 
*“Pyrites.”” whom San Juan grub staked. 
They told him of the doings of the In- 
dians, and warned him to be careful. 

Grinning slyly, Pyrites reached inside 
his blouse and pulled out a Colt, cap and 
ball pattern, the favorite with many old- 
timers, like Hickock, long after the cart- 
ridge gun superseded it. Dinsdale looked 
his disgust; for, altho the weapon was 
fully as acccurate as his own hand guns, 
it must be reloaded if wet, and loading 
took time. He considered it to be pgor 
fighting gear in the dews and fog ha 
rains of the hills. 

“He's all right. He's lived until Sep- 
tember so far, and I reckon he'll keep on 
living for another month this year. Let’s 
be jogging along.’’ spoke up San Juan. 
“Tf I had his luck in dodging Injuns, I'd 
mever run another game, but spend my 
time breaking faro banks.”’ 


CHAPTER III—THE TOWN OF HIGH 
PROMISE 


They halted their horses at the top of 


a steep descent early in the afternoon 
and gazed down into the lower end of 
Deadwood gulch. The gulch seemed to 


end abruptly against a ridge in the mid- 
dle distance, but San Juan explained that 
its course was very winding and that it 
was fully ten miles long. 3oth sides of 
the road were lined with log cabins, 
shanties of rough boards, and tents. 

“Tt ain’t very pretty to look at,"’ dubi- 
ously commented Lottie Carl, gazing dis- 
approvingly at the scattered dead pines, 
the survivors of fires and windfalls. 


“This is Montana City. Next comes 
Blizabeth Town. then Deadwood City. 
Gayville and Crook City are beyond 
“Deadwood. Almost one continuous set- 


tlement, you know.” 
“T agree with Lottie. 

look at,” said Dinsdale. 
“Forget the scenery, man. 


It isn’t much to 


Remember 


that Deadwood City wasn't laid out till 
last May. and that all supplies and the 
machinery for the. saw mills had to be 
freighted in for two hundred and fifty 
miles with much of the road being in 
hostile country. One of the first things 


to be done was to put up a double line 
of block houses on Deadwood and White- 
wood creeks. Deadwood is a great town. 
No other like it in the world.” 

And in saying this the gambler spoke 
with but little if any exaggeration; for 
the mining camp at the junction of the 
two creeks was a miracle of American 
enthusiasm and enterprise. Up to the 
middle of May it had been a tangled wil- 
derness, with the growth so thick and 
impenetrable that the government ex- 
ploring expedition of the previous year, 
sent out to confirm the Custer expedition 
of ‘seventy-four, had not entered the 
gulch at all. 

Since the middle of May, when Craven 
Lee and Isaac Brown built the first pine 
log -cabin and helped to lay out the 
streets with a lariat in lieu of a survey- 
or’s chain, it had grown into a business 
center of ‘feverish activity. Yet the ap-< 


proach to it up the guich had none of the 
appeal of the open woodlands and broad 
parks in the south. 

On each side, and too intimate to be 
softened into a rugged harmony, were 
the flanks of fire-swept ridges, and a de- 
bris of prostrate trees. Scattering dead 
pines still stood erect, and some of these 
had been slain by celestial fire as the out- 
come of the thunder-bird’s quarrel with 
the snake. Sluice boxes followed_ the 
road on both sides. : 

For animation there was a six-horse 
stage coach on its way to Sidney, des- 
tined to be held up by road agents in 
some of the lonely gulches, or at the 
Cheyenne or Hat creék. There were two 
hunters packing in on horses the carcass- 
es of white-tail deer. probably shot at 
some small lick on the upper waters of 
Elk creek, where, the Indians said, the 
deer went to “eat the ground.” Their 
reward for venturing so far and bringing 
back venison would be rich once they 
reached Deadwood City. And there was 
much passing back and forth of miners, 
and of men who wanted to be miners but 
did not dare venture into unclaimed ter- 
ritory. 

Dinsdale and Lottie Carl inventoried 
the grim ridges and the passing life; but 
the sights were too well known to the 
gambler to register more than a scratch 
on his consciousness. 

San Juan dismounted before Parkhurst’s 
“Lager Beer Saloon’’ on the left of the 
road, and announced: 

“This is. the beginning of Deadwood 
City. Let’s have a glass of beer.” 

‘“T'll stay here with Lottie,”’ replied 
Dinsdale. 

San Juan was soon back. As he swung 
into the saddle he told Dinsdale it was 
true that Wild Bill’s slayer had been ac- 
quitted and allowed ‘to leave the town. 
Then they were riding thru the main 
street of Deadwood, where it broadened 
out to a width of twenty yards, but with 
growing trees and ugly stumps still wait- 
ing to be removed from the highway. 

On that August day seven-eighths of 
the Black Hills population, or some seven 
thousand people, were in the town. And 
it was estimated that seven out of every 


ten lacked employment and were living 
from hand to mouth. While justly called 
the “poor man’s diggings,’ there was 


scant opportunity for late arrivals to go 
prospecting so long as the fear of the 
Sioux held the people close to the town. 
All the placers in Deadwood gulch had 
been taken up during the first rush, and 
quartz mining had not yet started to ab- 
sorb the idle. 

The main street on both sides was 
compactly filled with two-story wooden 
structures, shanties, big and small tents, 
and queer combinations of log and can- 
vas. There were business houses, eating 
houses, hotels, dance halls and wash 
houses, with gambling hells occupying al- 
most every alternate site. Various small 
tents displayed placards, showing that a 
doctor or a lawyer or a cobbler dwelt 
therein. 

From the upper stories of the- more 
pretentious buildings peered women’s 
faces. There were many noble women, 
who had preferred chancing fate in com- 
pany with their husbands, to seeing them 
set off alone for the hills. And there 
were many women of painted faces, 
brought up in Montana camps, or fresh 
from the railroad towns—no worse than 
the men who had been responsible for 
the elasticity of their virtue, and who 
could never be accused of cowardice now 
they had taken the man’s risk in running 
the red gauntlet. And there were many 
children who were learning to hush their 
cries when the mother whispered, “The 
Sioux!" 

The talk of the milling crowds was not 
of gold but of Indians. Even the Chinese 
laundrymen abandoned their work in the 
Centennial Wash House and loitered out- 
doors to pick up scraps of information 
concerning the warriors of Crazy Horse. 

Two scenes left last impressions on 
Dinsdale’s mind as he and his compan- 
ions rode thru the shifting throngs. In 
the middle of the street a dozen men 
were holding a prayer meeting, oblivious 
to the swirling life about them. A few 
rods up the street a loud-voiced auction- 
eer was asking bids for an Indian scalp 
and skull, trophies recently brought in 
by some lucky prospector. The calm 
faith of those singing an old hymn, -and 
the eager bids hurled at the auctioneer, 
were samples of the town’s variety. For 
there were men and women who brought 
their religion with them to Deadwood; 
and there were man who made much of 
a white’ man’s success over a foe who 
had killed four hundred since the begin- 
ning of June, whose record for~the last 
eight days was eighty whites slain. 

San Juan Joe was one of the best- 
known men in the guich. .Decent men, ds 


well as the refuse of the world’s quar-‘ 


ters, passed thru his big gambling tent. 
When he was recognized there was a 
general crowding forward to greet him 
and learn the latest news from the south. 
Earnest -faces from the praying circle, 
hard cruel faces that dared not be seen 
‘in San Francisco or in eastern centers, 
weak, dissipated faces that contained no 
ambition or hope, were lifted to hear his 
answers. The gambler did not attempt 
to speak at first, for he was battered 
with fierce queries from a score of men at 
once: 


“‘Where’s Crook?” 

“Is the government going to let them 
devils wipe us out?” 

“Have the Crows and Shoshoni joined 
Crook yet?” 

“Where's Terry? Where’s Gibbon?’ 

“Why don't the soldiers come?” 

The gambler raised a hand for silence 
and briefly recited what little outside 
news he had picked up while at Bow- 
man’s ranch on the Cheyenne. With more 
detail he told of the massacre in the can- 
yon and was compellied:to wait until the 
chorus of oaths and yells for vengeance 
had spent itself. 

The wild outburst changed to wilder 
cheers and a tremendous exultation as 
he spoke of the five Indians slain by him 
and Dinsdale. Men threw their hats into 
the air and shook hands with strangers. 

“One word more,’ cried San Juan. 
“This little lady is Lottie Carl, the only 
survivor of the Belman outfit.” 

“Buy her a pair of shoes,” howled a 
citizen. 

Deafening cheers greeted. the sugges- 
tion. A blacksmith, still wearing his 
leather apron and carrying his sledge, 
shouted: : 

“Hooray for five dead skunks! I'll start 
it with this!’” And snatching a hat from 
the nearest head, he dropped into it a 
tiny bag of dust. 

There were many in the gathering who 
did not know -where the next meal was 
coming from; but there were enough oth- 
ers to swell the contents of the hat. 
When the collection was handed up to.the 
gambler, Dinsdale stripped two green- 
backs from a roll as his contribution. 
Even in the enthusiasm of the moment, 
this act was noted and remembered; for 
greenbacks were curiosities in the hills 
and readily commanded a~premium of 
five per cent. San Juan gave gener- 
ously. : 

The noisy promoter called for a com- 
mittee to count the collection, This was 
done in due form with the gambler as 
chairman. After a visit to the gold scales 
of the nearest store the committee re- 
ported that Lottie Carl was richer by 
thirty-five ounces, or six hundréd and 
forty-seven dollars. 

Vociferous cheering greeted the an- 
nouncement. The hat with its wealth 
was handed to the flush-faced girl, and 
as it proved awkward for her to hold, 
someone handed up a large buckskin bag. 
After the treasure had been transferred, 
the gambler scaled the hat high in the 
air for its owner to recover. In wmad 
playfulness a dozen hand guns began 
cracking, and when the hat settled to 
the* ground it was riddled to ribbons. 
Lottie Carl was too dazed to speak; but 
San .Juan rose in his stirrups and bel- 
lowed: 

“The little lady 
you for her.”’ 

‘Dinsdale leaned forward and spoke rap- 
idly to the gambler, who stared at him 
in faint surprise, and replied: 

“First time you've mentioned it to me.” 

“IT forgot about it. Heard it at Lara- 
mie. May not interest them.” 

“Everything interests us up here.” 

Again rising in his stirrups and waving 
his hand for attention, San Juan an- 
nounced: 

““My friend, who’s just thru from Chey- 
enne and Fort Laramie, says train rob- 
bers held up the train at Ogalala, went 
thru the passengers and took the express 
and mail. 

Low-voiced imprecations rippled thru 
the crowds. Only the great fear of the 
mighty Sioux nation and its threat to 
Sweep thru the hills and exterminate ev- 


wishes me to thank 


-ery white person, had restrained the min- 


ers from taking up the matter of the 
many stage robberies. One man yelped: 

“Union Pacific knows now how we 
feel.” 

This raised a laugh. 

The three rode on with San Juan ex- 
plaining: 

“Not far to my friend’s place where 
we can leave Lottie.” 

Dinsdale reined in and pointed to a 
sign on a long log cabin, which read: 
“Mrs. Colt Takes in Boarders Who Pay 
Ahead.” 

“Who's Mrs. Colt?’ he asked. 

“Widow ‘with a rifle’ Knows how to 


use it. Product of the frontier. She hag : 
no bad debts.” 
“Why not take Lottie there?” 


“Well, 


would take good care of her, I know, © 
But the first thing, she ought to have 
some shoes. I am anxious to get over 
to my place. Suppose you go with her 
and get her located. Then drop in ang 
see me later. My place is just up the” 
street a ways.” 1 

San Juan left them, and Dinsdale ang ~ 
Lottie Carl rode down the street to a store 
exhibiting general merchandise. Lottig 
Carl was soon equipped with a pair o 
shoes such as she had never owned be- 
fore. She still carried the bag of gold 
dust, but did not seem to sense its po- 
tentials, and her companion paid the bill, 
The storekeeper told Dinsdale. that his 
original stock, costing three thousand 
dollars in Cheyenne, had. sold for ten 
thousand dollars as fast as~he could un- 
load the wagons. He was very anxious 
to learn the chances of more freight get- 
ting thru. 

On their way to Mrs. Colt’s place, Lot- 
tie Carl shyly thanked her new friend 
and said somethin'g about _his being 
“mighty good to her.’”” He gruffly repu- 
diated the suggestion. 

On entering the boarding house they 
were at once in the presence of Mrs, 
Colt. She was a tall, rangy woman with: — 
small, glittering eyes. She scrutinized 
them keenly whiie Dinsdale was express- 
ing his desire to procure a room and. > 
lodging. When he finished, she snapped - 
eut: 

‘‘Married?” 

*“‘Lord, no! 
girl,’ he cried, 
fierce gaze. 

“I'm seventeen,” protested Lottie Carl. 

Dinsdale hurriedly gave her anteced- 
ents so far as he knew them and told of 
her escape from the canyon. The wid- 
ow’s nostrils dilated, and the light of 
battle shone in her eyes. 

“The town’s talking about you and that 
scallywag of a San Juan Joe,”’ she said. 
“It must have been a gallus fight. I'd 
’a’ give a dozen ounces to have been 
along with old Ben.” And she nodded — 
vigorously toward a Sharps rifle in the 
corner. “When we come thru it hap- 
pened to be as quiet as a Pennsylvania 
Sunday school, I never had a crack at 
the varmints.” 

Suddenly her gaze wandered to Lottie 
Carl’s new footgear, and she demanded: 

“Where did you git them hussy-like 
contraptions?” 

Again Dinsdale was quick to explain, 
‘The widow smiled grimly and conceded: 

“Can’t blame her as long as you picked 
them out for her. Who makes good for 
her keep?” 

“T do.” 

“Why, Tf haye money! Men in the 
street gave it to me!”’ excitedly interrupt- 
ed Lottie Carl, and she held up the buck- | 
skin bag. ‘ 

“She's to keep that, Mrs. Colt. Ty 
stand the shot. If I get wiped out——" | 

“Never mind your getting wiped out, 
It'll be nice if she can keep what she's. 
got; but if you mean you’re going to 
come here a-sparking her——” ia 

“No, no!’ obtruded.Dinsdale. ‘You'll | 
be shut of me. I'll pay_a month’s board 
ahead now.” 

“Paper money!” softly cried the wid- 7 
ow. “‘Ain’t it handsome! Worth a dollar- 
five in dust. See here: I'm s’picious of 7 
young men willing to pay for the keep of 
young women with eyes and hair likey 
hers. But I'll take you at face value till % 
you turn out to be no good. 

“She'll be. much better off for having. 
some work to do. She can help me. and 
I'll give her her keep. Yes, I'll throw im 
seme wearable clothes and a pair of 
shoes that'll stand the wear and tear of | 
our streets.”’ 4 

“I knew you were the right sort,” | 
meekly said Dinsdale, backing to the 
door. ‘I'll be going.” Fs 

“But ain’t I going to see you no more?” — 
cried Lottie Carl, running to him and 
clutching his arm. 

Dinsdale stared helplessly into her thin 
face, then at the grim visage of the wid- 
ow. With unexpected humanity Mrs | 
Colt drew the girl to her side and softly 
patted the chestnut hair. To Dinsdale® 
she said: Z 

“On Sunday afternoon you can rap. If) 
I’m here you can;come-as far as this’ 
room and see your little friend. If I'm” 
out, you’lf stay out. Don’t come except 
on Sundays, because I may be out of | 
other days collecting my board money. 
Sometimes my boys sneak away to 
games and I hafter go after them. ‘4 

“Twice inside of two weeks I’ve had 
drag Freddie Schultz from Keno Frank's 
place. If they have money to gamble 
with and to spend on -searlet womély 


Lottie Carl is only a little” 7 
quailing beneath her 


















































































































































have it your Way; you were | 
really the one who rescued her; but Kitty J 
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"they have money to ‘pay the Widder” 


- marked Dinsdale. 


* merchants and men flush with gold but 


» amblers!” passionately charged one man. 


_them that hired him all waiting for 








olt.”” 
egome of your boarders aren't any bet- 


“ter, if as good, as I am,” virtuously re- 


“| ain't got any boarders that’s rescued 

ung females from Injuns and bought 
her finicky shoes. If a man in this_house 
pats 2 single eyelash at my new help, 
then heaven help him! Now I’m busy, 
and Lottie can pitch in and help me.” 

Dinsdale shook hands with the girl, 
who turned away to hide her tears. 

It was a great relief to have the re- 
sponsibility of the girl shifted to the 
capable Mrs. Colt. Mounting his horse, 
he rode down the street as far as the 
Grand Central hotel. Hitching his horse 
outside, he entered and -found the place 
uncomfortably thronged with spectators, 


with no visible means of support. C. H. 
Wagner, the proprietor, formerly of the 
Walker House and Saddle Rock restau- 
rant, in Salt Lake City, was kept busy 
overseeing his office staff, and Dinsdale 
decide, after a few minutes’ observation, 
that the Grand Central was one of the 
pest paying “‘mines’”’ in the hills. 

He peeped into the dining room and 
visited the saloon. Not only was the 
house patronized to capacity by perma= 
nent and transient guests, but it also 
was the meeting place for speculators, 
gossip mongers and that peculiar species 
of idlers that public houses seem to gen- 
erate. 


“Not the place for me,”’ Dinsdale de- 


cided as he returned to his horse. “Too 
much hurly-burly.” 
Several female members of ‘Miller's 


’ 


Grand Combination Troupe,” playing that 
night in the theater across the street, 
glanced approvingly at Dinsdale’s figure 
as he sat on his horse-undecided as to 
where he should next look for lodgings. 
Even Lottie Carl would have found his 
deportment impeccable under the scrutiny 
of the stage favorites. In truth, he was 
not aware of their passing. 

For a man used to taking life as it 
eame along, it was surprising that Dins- 
dale should give so much thought to the 
selection of a boarding place. Yet there 
were influences working upon him which 
made his choice a matter of considerable 
strategic importance. The I. X. L. hotel 
would have secured his patronage if it 
had not been the headquarters of team- 
sters, packers and the like. It lacked the 
variety which Dinsdale demanded. The 
Grand Central offered variety, but was 
too ostentatious for one who some time 
might wish for privacy. 

His cogitations ended with his riding 
up the street and past Mrs. Colt’s house 
and halting before a sign that pleased his 
fancy immensely, It read: 


Bed Rock Hotel 6 

Pork & Benes & Common Doins 

50 cents 
Chicken Fixins & Flour Doins 
One dollar 
“Hurrah for ‘flour doing’,” he softly 
applauded. 

Entering the Bed Rock, he engaged a 
room, paying a week In advance from his 
roll of greenbacks, and was shown up- 
Stairs. The partitions of his room ex- 
tended only to within two feet of the 
ceiling, permitting every spoken word to 
become common property to every other 
room on the floor. This acoustic draw- 
back might have impelled him to change 
his mind if the Jandlord had not informed 
him that the Grand Central’s rooms were 
suffering from the same defect. Leaving 
his rifle in the office, he rode his tired 
horse to Clark’s livery stable, paid in 
greenbacks, and then set out afoot for a 
more deliberate examination of thé town. 

In comparing Deadwood with Custer 
City, it was his opinion that the latter 
Was better built and much better situ- 
ated for expansion, but such advantages 
could not cbmpete with Deadwood’s rich 
Placers. He walked a mile toward Crook 
City, but tired of the endless ditches and 
Sluice boxes beside the road. Whenever 
he paused and listened to men with time 
for gossip he found there were two topics 
of general interest—the murder of Wild 
Bill and the menace of the Sioux. 

“Jack McCall was hired by some of the 


“They was afraid. my pard would be ‘put 
in office to make things decent here. 
They hired MeCall to do for him, then 
fot him clear with their snap miners’ 
meeting, and rushed him out of the hills 
80 he wouldn’t blab the truth. _I only 
hope he rides plump into hell, and finds 
im.” 

Some of the group gave ground and 
glanced uneasily about as if fearing to be 
identified with the bold speaker. 

“That’s a poor way to talk, Utter,’ 
Warned bow-legged fellow with two 
€uns in his belt. “If the gamblers can 
Work that game—which I don’t believe— 
ol they’re strong enough to muzzle 

Sad 

“All I ask, ‘Bandy’ Alien, is that they 
come face on when they try to muzzle 
me." was the hot reply. ‘‘You’re pretty 
thick with somé of them; tell them what 
I'm saying. Wild Bill was put out of the 
Way because the gamblers feared he 





Would clean up the town. Mayor Farnum 
4mows that much: The miners’ commit- 


tee a farce. I hope McCall rides 


was 
straight into hell!’’ 


Had ‘Colorado Charley’’—as Utter was 
generally called—possessed prophetic vi- 
sion, his mind would have been more at 
rest; for he would have looked down the 
months, less than a year of them, and 
seen the murderer riding to expiate his 
crime on a Yankton scaffold, executed 
by the United States authorities. 

The next circle of men where Dinsdale 
loitered were discussing the chances of 
an Indian invasion, and loudly demand- 
ing of one another the reason for the 
soldiers’ failure to come. One citizen an- 
nounced that the bodies of three whites 
had been found that very morning up 
Whitewood creek. These isolated killings 
had been so frequent as to become com- 
monplace. The identity of the victims 
often remained unknown as they were 
usually buried by the first comers. 

Thru the open door of the I. X. L., 
Dinsdale beheld a man gesticulating and 
talking loudly. Twenty or thirty silent 
men composed his audience. Dinsdale en- 
tered and discovered that the speaker 
was a stage driver and was devoting his 
rough oratory to road agents. 

‘An’ what do ye think th’ houn’ says 
to me after takin’ my new pipe, twenty 
dollars in money an’ my new gun? He 
says I’m to tote along a pair of dust 
scales next trip for th’ gang to use in 
divvyin’ up th’ dust. He says it’s too 
much bother to make th’ divvy with a 
spoon! An’ I'll be damned if I'll pay out 
any of my money for scales, an’ th’ com- 
pany says it would be ’couragin’ crime 
if it furnishes scales.’”’ 

“Those fellows got the gall of an Indian 
inspector,” cried a clerk who had dodged 
across the street to get a drink. ‘Don’t 
know what we’re coming to. They’ll get 
one of the treasure coaches next.” 

“We're coming to vigilantes, same’s 
they did in Montana,”’ spoke up a heav- 
ily bearded miner. ‘‘Can’t make me be- 
lieve all these dead men found in the 
gulches was killed by Indians.” 

Again Dinsdale observed the phenome- 
non of fear when a man knows but little 
about his neighbor. There was an un- 
easy stirring and an exchange of suspi- 
cious glances. It was.well known that 
road agents entered Deadwood City at 
times to procure supplies. Within a month 
a fight had started in front of the Grand 
Central, resulting from a victim recog- 
nizing a robber. The robber-had escaped 
in a running fight. That others stayed 
in town between hold-ups was commonly 
believed. 

The Montana man was impressed by 
the silence his speech had caused and 
glared defiantly around for a moment. 
Then he began to weaken and to work 
clear of the group. A jeering laugh ac- 
celerated his retreat. Bandy Allen, re- 
cently silenced by Colorado Charley, 
pointed a finger at the miner, now niak- 
ing for the door, and denounced: 

“That fool and others are talkin’ like 
lunies.”’ Hitching up his belt aggressively 
and staring stonily at the men, he con- 
tinued “Th’ agents ain’t makin’ day 
wages. Th’ Injuns are jest as free to 
sneak thru these hills as th’ gray wolves 
be. What we oughter do is to comb th’ 
gulches for reds an’ forgit th’ agents till 
th’ really ’portant job is well finished.” 

“There’s hoss sense in that. Injuns 
first, then the agents, then the hoss 
thieves,” loudly endorsed one of the audi- 
ence. 

Allen was not pleasing to look at, but 
the vital need of protection from the 
Sioux won him many nods of approval. 
Finding his listeners in_ sympathy, he 
hooked his thumbs in his belt and began: 
“Give me fifty well-armed men an’ I'll 
agree to clear out all th’ redskins from 
the Bell Fourche to Red Canyon crick. 
Th’ job needs men who know th’ critfers 
an’ ain’t afraid of ’em. Here’s thousands 
of folks huddled up like sheep in this 
gulch, shiverin’ an’ skeered because small 
bands of painted Sioux skunks is wipin’ 
out every miner they can catch by his- 
self.” 

“Excuse me,’’ broke in a shrill voice, 
“but the Sioux ain't painting their faces 
this season. I was their prisoner a bit 
ago, and I know. They paint the top 


of their heads, where they part their 
hair; but not their faces. It’s mighty 
queer.”’ 


“Hold yer yap, yer poor fool idiot!” 
roared Allen, turning to glare malevolent- 
ly at the-speaker. 

“Well, ‘Scissors’ ought to know,” quiet- 
ly interposed a bystander. ‘‘He was their 
prisoner. They took him to be big medi- 
cine man and let him live, and he saw 
things.” . 

‘T was ‘wakan witshasha,’ mystery 
man,” proudly- recited the man called 
Scissors. “Anyone might get to be 
‘pejihuta witshasha,’ a common grass- 
root man, but I was ‘wakan.’ Before 
they could cut off my arms, I pulled out 
my little scissors and made a picture of 
their chief. They thought it was magic. 
It was magic. None of you fellers ever 
see it done before. It’s an art. Always 
could do it. I can go anywhere in these 
Hills and if the Indians see my scissors 
they won’t hurt me. Can’t remember 
when I couldn’t do it. See here.” 

He whipped out a pair of scissors and 
a piece of paper, and, squinting at Bandy 
Allen, began cutting the paper with mar- 
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velous rapidity. He held the scissors in 
one position, working the blades, and 
turning the paper back and forth and in 
half-circles in a bewildering manner. 


“The Sioux call me Two Knives Talk- 
ing—each scissors blade is a knife to 
them, you know,” he explained in a sing- 
song voice as he whirled the paper. ‘‘They 
won’t hurt me. I can go into any Sioux 
camp and be welcome. I picked up a lot 
of their lingo, too. Shouldn’t wonder if 
their next winter count tells about my 
capture and living among them.” 

Dinsdale studied him with much sym- 
pathy. He was a slight, washed-out 
looking specimen, and his face was vacu- 
ous. He had all the appearances of one 
mentally unbalanced. That he was a 
well-known character in the gulch was 
evidenced by the rough, yet good-natured 
badinage, and the men's eagerness to 
crowd about him and behold the finished 
“picture.” . 

Allen glowered at him wrathfully, un- 
decided whether to remain as an accom- 
modation to the artist or to withdraw. 
The men suddenly raised a shout of 
laughter, and Scissors triumphantly held 
up the result of his skill. It was an ex- 
ceedingly clever caricature of Allen with 
the long, ragged hair and bow legs gro- 
tesquely accentuated. 

“Give me four bits for it?’ asked Scis- 
sors, ruffling his thin yellow hair and 
tentatively offering the picture to Allen. 

Roaring an oath, Allen ran his eyes 
over the grinning faces and dropped a 
hand on a gun. 

“Who's laughin’ at me?” he demanded, 
advancing a few steps. 

The smiles vanished. Standing in front 
of Scissors, he drew back his fist to drive 
it into the simple face. Dinsdale stepped 
between the two and informed Allen: 

“I was- laughing, too. I'm laughing 
now.” 

And he grinned broadly. 

The men scattered. Allen reached for 
both guns, but with a flirt of his hand 
Dinsdale had him covered, and was say- 
ing: 

“Better keep your hands out of mis- 
chief.” 

“What yot jumpin’ into this game for?” 
hoarsely asked Allen. 

“Because I never like to see a two-gun 
man going after a chap who’s armed only 
with a pair of scissors.” 

Allen controlled his rage, for the muzzle 


_of the forty-four was most convincing. 


“I wasn’t goin’ to use a gun on th’ 
fool,” he grumbled. “He was makin’ 
game of me, an’ he oughter be smashed 
in the face.”’ 

Dinsdale slipped the gun into the hol- 


ster and informed Allen: 

“Have it that I made game of you. 
Smash me in the face.” 

Allen stared at him furiously, but in- 


stinct warned him to be wary. 

“I ain’t got any fight with you yet, 
mister. This feller’s a nuisance. I've 
seen more of him than you have, an’ I 
ain’t hurt him any yet. You didn’t have 
no call to bu’st into this game. I’m a 
poor forgitter.’’ 

With that he turned and swaggered to 
the door. Dinsdale looked after him 
thoughtfully for a moment, then laughed 
lightly. 

Scissors felt called upon to vindicate 
his art, and loudly protested: 

“I've made pictures of lots of men in 
this town, bigger men than Bandy Allen. 
They never got mad. Mr. Philbrick, of 
the city council, gave me four bits for 
his. When I was with the Sioux I made 
one of old One Stab, who married Red 
Cloud’s daughter. He was so pleased he 
gave me a rifle. I sold the rifle here in 
Deadwood for twenty dollars. Lots of 
men in San Juan Joe’s place buy my 
pictures. Bandy Allen don’t want to get 
uppish with me, or I'll, tell Joe. 

“But I’m much obliged to you, stranger. 





You meant well. Still I don’t think Bandy 
Allen would have hurt me. I’m ‘wakan 
witshasha,’ you know. White men as well 
as the Sioux are finding that out, 
here. Always could do it.” 

Again the scissors were at work, nib- 
bling and snipping at a fresh piece of 
paper, and fashioning something so read- 
ily that none could watch the outline 
grow, so swiftly did the paper turn and 
twist. This time the eccentric did not 
betray by his gaze whom he was pre- 
serving in outline. 

Suddenly he extended the scissors with 
the picture held between the points. It 


was of a man with revolver half- raised, ~ 


a dramatic bit, and a style of portrayal 
entirely new to Dinsdale. 

“Dawg-gone! He cut it from mem’ry! 
Never even looked at the stranger!” some 
one cried. 

Opening the scissors and allowing the 
picture to drop into Dinsdale’s hand, 
Scissors shyly said: 

“I won't charge you 
You meant well by me.” 

And with a duck of his head he worked 


anything for it. 


his way thru the group and into the 
street. 

“Who is he? What is he?” inquired 
Dinsdale. . 


The men were eyeing him curiously. A 
miner informed him: 

“Scissors is a natural fool in every- 
thing outside of cutting paper into pic- 
tures and talking polite. He blew into 
the hills right after Custer was wiped 
out. He was caught on the way by some 
of Crazy Horse’s bucks. Seeing he was 
foolish, they didn’t skin him alive off- 
hand. And when they found out what he 
could do with scissors and paper they 
took him to be big medicine. He can cut 
out buffalo, elk, bear, any animal or bird. 
He can cut out horses on the dead gallop, 
or a whole string of men‘ fighting, or 
anything.”’ 

“He must have been educated some- 
where before he went foolish,” mused 
Dinsdale. “He talks well. What's his 
real name?” 

“Don’t know. He’s just Scissors to us, 
and Two Knives Talking to the Injuns. 
Well, he’s lucky in one way—he don't 
have to pack any guns in his outfit.” 

And the miner glanced significantly at 
Dinsdale’s two big Colts. 

“T hdve to pack guns, and I can use 
two at once.’’ Dinsdale informed him, his 
face hardening.™ “Some of you fellows get 
the same habit and there’ll be fewer In- 
jun killings.” 

“An’ fewer stage hold-ups,” supple~ 
mented a voice from the back of the 
crowd. 

“Why, surely, if you know how to use 
your guns and have sand enough to take 
a chance,” agreed Dinsdale. 

He, waited a few moments to see if 
others wished to indulge in innuendo, 
and as the men remained silent he re- 
turned to the street. 

“I'm doing well,’’ he grimly muttered 
as he aimlessly wandered down the 
street. ‘In town for only a few hours 
and already I’ve thrown a gun on a bow- 
legged scrub. Reckon I'll drop around 
and see Joe. 


(Continued next week) 





KENTUCKY SHEEPMEN PLEDGE TO 
ALTER LAMBS 


More than 1,500 sheepmen attended 
fourteen district conferences of lamb pro- 
ducers in Kentucky and. at least 50 per 
cent of them pledged themselves to dock 
and castrate their entire 1924 erop of 
lambs, according to reports to the United 
States Department of Agriculture. In 1926 
these alterations made lambs. sell for 
from $1.29 to $1.50 per hundredweight 


more than undocked and uncastrated ~ 


lambs, as shown by market records kept 
in Kentucky. 
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WALLACES” FARMER, May 9, 198 








MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 
PRICE nae Wate te WITH PRE-WAR 
ND WITH LAST YEAR 


The amides columns in the following 
table are worthy of the most careful study 
The first column gives percentage present 
prices are of pre-war and the second col- 
umn percentage prices are of the corre- 
sponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to,get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 

treet’s wholesale price index 
is now 138 per cent of pre-war and 91 per 
cent of the same week last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base, it will be noted 
that wool, lambs, cotton, lumber, cement 
and the wages of city labor are above the 
general price level Hogs, wheat, hides, 
eggs, butter, thin cattle, oats and corn are 
decidedly below the general price level. In 
most cases the failure of these commodi- 











“ties to advance as much as other prod- 


uets is due to over-production. 

Lambs and wool are so high above prices 
generally that there is likely to be an 
over-production eventually. Cotton prices 
are so high that cotton acreage will be 
increased and corn acreage in the south 
decreased. Building materials and city 
wages are so high that there is likely to 
‘be a gradual slowing down in the amount 
of new building. 

Note that industrial stocks are now 41 

r cent above pre-war and 3 per cent 
Satow last year. The stock market situa- 
tion now suggests that unemployment 
- § start some time in late 1924 or early 
19: 


GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 
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* 2, RET EOE Le Ne 91 90 
eR ee ae on | 91 
i chin tate dseewbenssa aod 100 98 
DEP? ~~ ctddcnscoéhsvese 99 97 
Sides— 
Pe tnks ppsbpbases so bbae 90 105 
MOR 56 6 6 Ben 04005006 91 103 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
Coke, at Connelisville ...... 116 62 
Pig iron, at Birmingham ...} 161 82 
Copper, at New York ....... 82 81 
— petroleum, at N. York 208 107 
‘Douglas ¥ (f. o. b. Wash- 
See 183) 82 
sae “4 pine ag Ix 
192 $3 
Yellow. pine tavathora) Ixé 
and 2 (finish) ..... 229 93 
OSS Shee rrr 158) 94 

















FINANCIAL 

Bank clearings, capita, 

ote _— ork, month 
OE MERGE os isc hp te eee ow ss 105 

Interest, 14 to ig day paper, 
eS MOC-YOrK oscse bee ones: 112) 90 
Industrial oces sm od Kovebe> 141/ 97 
Batfroad stocks ..cccncs.csoe 71 97 








SEPTEMBER HOG PRICES—If pre-war 
relationships are taken as a base, Sep- 
tember lard now indicates a price of 
$8.07 per cwt. for heavy hogs at Chicago 
next September. On the basis of Sep- 
tember rib sides, heavy hogs next Sep- 
tember will be $7.42. 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for week ending April 
19, 1924, of the 1919-1923 five-year aver- 


























SHEEP 

Lambs (84 Ibs. down), | | 

medium to prime— | 
MOSe WHOM  6ccscce bse ov 115.25) 15.63/15.33 
Week before ......... }14.88/15.13)14.88 

Lambs, culls and common I, } j 
a re | 2.25/12. 75|12.38 
Week before ......... 12 13112.50122-13 
Yearling wethers, medium | ! > 

to prime— } | 
Last week .....+.++«-- $12.75/13.25}12.63 
Week before .........- }12.50 13.00/12.25 

Ewes. medium to choice— | | } 
Oe eee eee | 6.63, 7.00) 7.43 
Week before .........! 8.25! 8.13| 8.50 





NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 
classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 





































































































age for this week in April: Coal and HAY 
coke $6 per cent, grain 109 per cent, 
livestock 94 per cent, lumber 128 per 
eent, ore 117 per cent, and miscellaneous 2 
merchandise 124 per cent. oO 
RAILROAD RATES—Freight rates on a 2/ig 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are & Sig 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on z ae 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- |. rot 2 5 
age railroad workman is now getting Mixed Cl N ————e 
about $1,656 a year. as compared with > C ee No. 1— | vies ¢ 
$800 in 1914, or about 207 per cent of the ot pal nr Melt a ae Sa whee ign d eyed 
pre-war normal. Week before }........ Roinx ap }17.75' 20.00 
FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- | Timothy, No  1— Bee? 
hands in Iowa for 1923 averaged $43.40 a "heal ew eesecercccleseee bree 126.00 
2 month and board, or about 145 per eek efore Cece Seccclosesclosces |26.00 
cent of pre-war. At 145 per cent above Alfalfa, Choice— a I, ? { 
pre-war, farm-hand wages are out’ of Last w OEE 6 vewestesaes 21.50 26. 25 
line with most farm produets. But even Week before .........(2 1.50/26.75) 
at 145 per cent. farm-hand wages are | Alfalfa, No. 1— Lak sales eal 
not nearly so far above pre-war as city Last WeeK ..-e--eeeeee /18 50) 24 50! 
labor. Ww eck DELOME ~ accpcccecs 19.50| 24.75 
NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES—New | Alfalfa, Standard— Tae & 
York factory wages are 218 per cent and Last week ......+.+-+- 15.50/21.00 
railroad wages are 207 per cent of pre- PE ye Fong wi seeeeeees ‘es — si 
war normal. . Ping | — 
COST OF LIVING now averages about Last week ....+++.+0--! 12.25' 15.50 
164 per cent of pre-war normal. Week before ........./12.25 14.75 
FARM LAND—lowa land is approximate- | Oat Straw— I 3 
ly 135 per cent of pre-war normal, and Last WOE <cccdcnccseds | oovce ae 11.50 
land generally in the twelve north-cen- Week before ......... Ie bs ad {11.50 
tral states is about 125 per cent. 
GRAIN 
MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES > n 
Butter, creamery extras, last week = © 
35%ec, week before 38c; cheddar cheese, ps & 
last week 16%c, week before 16%c; eges, to 3 | S 
fresh firsts, last week 21%c, week before $ — Q = 
22c; ducks, last. week 28c, week before = £ | = 
28¢; hens, last week 26c, week before 25c. x g'Goit ®t @ 
TANKAGE py ye Sa | 
st week -| .78%! .73 | 
Mason City tankage ts $55 in ton lots. e Week before ..| .80%! } 
orn, No. 3Y— } | } 
’ Last week -| -76%} .7144)...... q 
The Week’s Markets cWeek, before +.) 79 | 73% -000-. | 772% 
A orn, No. 4Y— 
-__CATTLE Last week ae TR 70%| rr. 70% 
Week before ..|...... Sas Sy -71% 
2 Oats— | 
oD Last week . | A814] i rr -46% 
e g a ia before 4916] .47%%4]...... 46% 
arley— 
| 8 5 Last week ....| .72% 
E 5 g — before : -7044} 
yo 
Med. and heavy wt. beef | i Last week oa 65%! 57 
steers (1.100 Ibs. up) | Week before ..| .66 
Choice and prime— } Wheat, No. 2— 
WE “sccpp ovens 4. .}11.45}12.00/11.20 Last week ....}1.07 }1.001411.03%4! .98 
Week before ......... eis ss Week before 1.05 [1.00 (1.05 | .97 
CO ge” Sea 10.38{11.08'10.13 FEEDS 
Week before ......... 710.40 10.75/10.38 
Medium— } 
re 8.83| 9.50} 8.75 Pli2is 
Week before ......... 8.83| 9.18 8.88 oe ee 
Common— « e = = } 
Last week ....... acces 2-13] 7.95) 7.00 @ig/sis|® 
Week before ......... 7.00{ 7.63| 7.00 Bi, 2) 6 3 
Light weight beef steers ot 7) ete 
(1,160 Ibs; down)— sigis 6is 
Choice and prime— | | Bran— I [ | | 
TR WORE << ccc festoa> 11.06/11. 7510.88 Last week... ./22.00/21.75/19.25!28.00 
dicta a ons epocse }21.15/11.33 4 Sa -25 — before. .|22.75/22.75/20.25/31.00 
lum m 001 ts— } | | 
Last week yy RE 9.36|10.12| 9.05 Last week. .. .|22.50|23.50120.25132.00 
Week before ......... 9.42! 9.71) 9.25 Week before. .|23.75.23.75/21.13/34.00 
Ton week 6.75} 7.331 6.75 ton oon... | eed 
sas a eee eee 7 32 z st week..../30.50/.....|. 34.00 
Week before ......... 6.75| 7.00! 6.75 Week before. ./33.56)..... es a 134.00 
Buteher cattle— } Oil Meal (0. p.) | 
eifers— Last week... .|/40.75|....°.}40.25 
Last week ........+.4 | 8.30) 0.00 7.75 | Week before. . 40.75|..-. .|40.25 
celveek before “..... -+-| 8.43} 9.05] 7.75 | Cottonseed (41 } 
"3— | er cent)— 
Tet Week =... cvcccscons 7.00| 7.55! 6.88 Last week, .:. Nene 
ia i Ee ee 7.25| 7.38: 6.88 ‘ones ms peter <aat } 
Is— ankage— 
re 5.38) 6.051 5.38 Last week: .<.} neue 47.50]... .145.00152.00 
Week before ......... 6.75} 5.88 5.38 Week before..|..... (4%.50|....- 145.00/52.00 
Canners and cutters— | Gluten— | | 
Last week ........+s.. 3.13} 295) 3.13 Last week..../..... DS xacdieee os ar 131.90 
ee DETOED od..0 cscs 3.13| 3.07} 3.13_ Week before. .|..... Lainie Se Re 134.50 
Steers— *Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
ROWE WOME. onc cscxess --| 7.38| 7.87} 7.13 | all other, points, car lots. 
Week before ..... eoeet 7.38) 7.75) 7.26 
oe and pe 
WE WUE. bose ono dbsee 4.75) 4.63) 4.38 
Week before ......... 4.75| 4.63} 4.25 LIBERTY BONDS 
HOGS 
Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— o 
oi Fee 7.08; 7.38) 7.10 s - 
Foe,  Batare 2.65008. 6.77} 7.27) 7.08 re S 
Medium (200-250 Ibs.)— } r Se 
SS Se 7.03| 7.33) 7.13 5 | of 
Week before ......... 6.85! 7.25, 7.05 & | ae 
Light -~ - Ibs. )— ave , 18) ass oe ae 44's, second—| e ‘ 
opussevets sc TT, 7.15) 6. ae. ES Sa 
a wiee.......... | 6.63) 7.03| 6.76 Week before ........7.: srt 0 Mere 
Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) | } } U. S. Liberty 4%’s, third— | a 
Last week ..ccccccccce | 6.50) 6.13) 6.13 a | as SS | 100. ol ey 13 
Week before ......... 6.40] 6.43] 6.23 Pe We oie | 100.70 
Smooth heavy packing U.S. Liberty 4%’s, fourth— et 
sows (250 Ibs. up)— a ree 100. , 100. 4 
a paeTateses ss eo = rH Ba es oe ee ey IE 100.1 
ee Ee APA J ; 
— —_ sows (200 
up)— di LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 
"Last WRK. ...csces voces. 6.35 = eT} Liverpool—Last week $12.26. week be- 
eek before ......... 6.33! 6.65) 6.4 fore $12.53. Chi 
Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— ‘ week befera $10. pt emaee ee Ec tage- 
Last week ....... eoeee| 4.75) 5.50) 5.85 
aeoeal tae before ......eesdeeeee 5.25] 6.00 
t pigs— CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 
Week before 222720!) Bess] Bas | g Setar Rapids corn off cake meal ts 





























FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
a 
i - 
a = = 
. age 
® be 
» | 8 | ee 
Bs as! os 
British sterling ex- 
nge— ‘ 
Last week ....... $4.867 |$4.383 90 
Week before ...../....... 5 90 
French frane— | 
Last week °....... 193 -0647 33. 
Week before .....}......./ -0639 33 











Hog prices are 60 per cent of ten-year 


fat cattle. 79 per cent for sheep and 117° 
per cent for lambs. Hog prices are down 
because of unusually large receipts. 

The following table gives data as to per- 
eentage of ten-year average for receipts 
and prices as they have prevailed week b 
week for the past eight weeks. Ea 
week is compared with the ten-year avers 
age of the corresponding week, thus elim. 
inating seasonal bias. 







































*+HOGS 
a . 
pe wR 
a5 | Ss 
Bei Se) & 
38 | § g 
2 | ge| =e 
Eis) $e! 8 
pe a et eae 132] 137 62 
DEP. 26 00 S48 vis aoa 138} 141 61 
March ‘21 ‘to. 28 *......6... 139| 135 62 
March 28 to April 4..... /~ 427} 141 61 
ro” EY Ok re ee 135} 138) 68 
pe SY eee 126 30; 61 
pe OR eee ee 116} 124 61 
April 2 5to May 2>...... 106} 121) 60 
ICATTLE 
Te BD. Seep. 140/ 111 Ai] 
po ee? Ss ery 118} 116 91 
March 21 to 28 ......0¢. 114; 112 91 
March 28 to April 4..... 122) 112 91 
i aS S| See 104; 107] 93 
pie ee! py Ce ae 110} 112 99 
Pr. § oe See Se eee 93; 108) 94 
April 25 to May 2 ...... 116 89 
*SHEEP 
DOGG 2 46 UM 6 corceses 97 92 
mapen. 14 to 21 wesc syess 107 98 97 
Match 21 te 28 2... csecr- 95 92; 9 
March 28 to April 4..... 99 97; 97 
Pn Me oe) a tee ey 77 91 99 
yg ee ee eee 86 99° #8 
re eS 2 ea 88 98 
April 25 to May 2 ...... 96+ 106, 
*LAMBS 
March 7 to 14 .......... 97] 92| 114 
March 14 to 21 .. 107 98; 116 
March 21 to 28 .. 95 92, 119 
March 28 to April $9 97} 119 
Pe Se | a ee V7 91} 123 
BOTW AE AOS: oo secsikoet 86 99 119 
pr il te! ee ee 88 98] 117 
April 25 to May 2 ...... 96| 106) 117 











*Sheep and lamb receipts are combined. 

tHogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep 
seven markets. 

tCattle prices are for fat bref steers. 


OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 


Quarter blood wool at Boston is 5ic, 
light native cow hides at Chicago 9c, 
clover seed at Toeldo $13.90, and cotton 
at New York 29.9c. lowa elevator corn 
prices are about 64c, shelled, per bushel; 
oats 40c¢ per bushel. 








EXPORTS OF GRAIN 


Exports of wheat the last week in April 
were 3,116,000 bushels, as compared with 
2,844,000 bushels for the week before and 
5,334,000 bushels for the same week last 
year. Exports of corn the last week in 
April were 116,000 bushels, as compared 
with 121,000 bushels the week before and 
1,588,000 bushels for the same week last 
year. Exports of oats for the last week in 


with 501,000 bushels the week before and 
512,000 bushels for the same week hast 
year. 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 
Exports of lard the Inst week in April 
were 12.375,000 pounds, as compared with 
14,636,000 pounds the week before and 
24,058,000 pounds for the same week last 
year. Exports of pork were 15,625,000 
pounds for the last week in April, as com- 
— with 14,622,000 pounds the week be- 
and 18,655,000 ‘pounds for the same 
week last year. 


+ AVERAGE MONTHLY FARM WAGE 
Minnesota farmers are offering an av- 





on a monthly basis, according to J. %. 
Jones, secretary of the Minnesota Farm 
Bureau Federation, who has just com- 
pleted a state-wide survey. His data 
show a general trend toward 
higher wages in all departments of farm 
activities. The report is based on figures 
obtained from forty-one widely scattered 
counties. 

The trend of farm wages is indicated 
by comparisons between the March 1 


is $1.89, compared with $1.80 on March 1, 
$1.77 on April 1, 1923, and $1.55 on April 
1, 1922. For work by the month, the 


‘1923, and $30.50 on April 1, 1922. For — 
work on an eight-months basis, the April: 
1, 1924, average is $44.15, compared with — 





and $34 on March 2, 1922+ 


April were 616,000 bushels, as compared. 


slightly 
1924, and April 1, 1923 and 1922, surveys. 
For day work, the April 1, 1924, average ~ 


April 1, 1924, average is $38.93, compared — 
with $29.78 on March 1, $37 on April lL ) 


$46.80 on March 1, $41 on April 1, 1923, 










































Live Stock Receipts and Prices — 


average as contrasted with 89 per cent for / 


erage of $38.93 for farm hands working | 
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Bros. 21x36 Steel Individu- | f°R2°08 wo fae, 9 
ai Thresher run by his own hag have mena 
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2 Horses 
can handle this ses 1352 foeay 


United, light draft, light 

weight, low down spread- Spreading the 
er with ease. Can be eas- Country iike 
ily loaded from the rear. wildfire—SEE 
Capacity 55 to 65 bushels. YOUR DEALER, 
Only 36 in. to top of box. 
Writefordescriptivefolder ‘ 
UNITED ENGINE COMPANY 
Dept. B-2 Lansing, Mich. 


















& Adds Value 


To Farms 


A tile drainage system makes dry land bet- 
ter and wet land good. The soil is looser, 
easier to plow and cultivate. Fertility is 
conserved and yield increased thus adding 
to farm value and income. 


Rockford Drain Tile 
affords a low cost, high quality, permanent 
drainage system that pays for itself in a 
year or two. FREE expert advice. Write 
for free book, “‘Drain Your Wet Land’’, 


Rockford Brick & TileCo. 
Rockf 


ord, lowa 


e—eEeE—E—— 





No weeds in hills. No clods on corn. 
Onlyfineearthtocorn, Better yield. 
Price $3.00, Equip all your cultivators. 
It will pay you. 


MUNSON MFG. CO., Winterset, lowa 








Perfect hearing is now being 
restored in every condition 
of deafness or defective hear- 
ing from causes such as Ca- 
tarrhal Deafness, Relaxed or 
Sunken Drums, Thickened 
Drums, Roaring and Hissing 
Sounds, Perforated, Wholly or 
& Partially Destroyed Drums, 
*%&% Discharge from Ears, etc, 


..,Wilson Common Sense Ear Drums 
Littie Wireless Phones for the Ears’’ require no 
teecine but effectively replace what is lacking or 
3 ective in the natural ear drums. They are simple 
shes which the wearer easily fits into the ears 
more they are invisible. Soft, safe and comfortabje. 
@iving you ful pan FE oA Hh = E 


Ritson EAR DRUM CO., Incorporated 
Inter-Seuthern Bldg. LOUISVILLE, KY 
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OSH- 
3 AWAY - 


A prize of one dollar will be given each week 
for the best contribution printed in 
this column. 








Joshaway Crabapple says 


“Velocity is what a fellow 
lets go of a bee with.” 








WHAT IS THE BEST TITLE FOR THIS 
PICTURE? 








\ ily dy 
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Send your postcards right away, to 
Joshaway, Care of Wallaces’ Farmer. 
Contest closes May 26. 


AUTO-MANIA 


Here lies the body of Jim Lake, 
Tread softly all who pass; 
He thought his foot was on the brake, 
But it was on the gas. 
—Typo Graphic. 


At sixty miles 
Drove Willie Smidder; 
He lost control— 
His wife’s a°widder. 
—Town and Country. 


«Ben Higgins never would be passed— 
He bragged his car’s endurance, 
He passed six cars with backward glance. 
His wife has his insurance. 
—Pitt Panther. 


Down the road came Sammy Bounder, 

Drivin’ a car with one arm round ’er; 

Over the track ahead of train seven. 

Sam didn’t look—now they’re in 
heaven. 


A RELIABLE MINING BUSINESS 


*T think you said, Rastus, that you had 
a brother in the mining business in the 
west?” 

“Yas, sah, dat’s right.” 

“What kind of mining—gold mining, 
silver mining, copper mining?” 

“No, sah; none o’ dose; kalsomining.” 


NO HALF-WAY MEASURES 


A colored woman entered a @epartmént 
store and asked for some black under- 
wear. 

The clerk told her that she had none 
of this somber hue in stock, but could 
supply her in almost any other shade or 
color. 

“It’s black or nuthin’, young lady,” de- 
clared thé dusky customer. “It’s jes’ 
gotta be black, das all! You see, my man 
jes’ crossed de river Jordan and when I 
mourns—why, I mourns all over.” 


FAIR WARNING 
The Aggressive Youth (before the fight 
started): ‘‘Look ‘ere, before we start I’d 
better warn you that one of me uncles is 
in the undertaking business. ’E’s me fa- 
vorite uncle, too, and I'll do anything to 
help him.” 


WHOA, BILLY! 

Billy Smith had been told by the teach- 
er to compose a sentence using the word 
notwithstanding. Billy, nothing daunted, 
produced the following: ‘Papa has a hole 
in his pants but notwithstanding.” 


HE’LL BE GOING SOME 

“Ah, madam,” said the picus visitor, 
‘I am going about giving advice and 
consolation to unhappy wives. Do you 
know where your husband is every 
night?” 

“Indeed, I do.’”’ 

“Alas, madam. You think you do, but 
he may be here, there, anywhere.” 

“Well, if he gets out of the place where 
he is now he has to raise a granite slab 
that weighs at least a ton, and he couldn’t 





even lift a scuttle of coal while he was 
alive.” 
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fifty-one years of 


"RIVERSIDE 


SIZE PRICE 
30x3% $ 9.75 
32x4 16.95 
33x4 17.45 
34x4 18.25 


free Auto Supply 
your copy 


of this 
Catalogue 


. 
(Chicago KansasCity St. Paul Portland, Ore. 


10,000 Mile Guarantee and You Save 14 


What more can any other tire do for you? Riverside Oversize 
Cords will run 10,000 miles—guaranteed—often up to 18,000 
miles. What is the use of paying one-third more? 

One-third on tires is a big saving. And this savi 
because Riverside Oversize Cords are guaranteed for 10,000 
miles service on your car. . 

And this guarantee is fifty-one years old. It has back of it 


is sure— 


straightforward dealing 
ity Gives the Mileage 


_ _ Quali 

The big mileage of Riverside Oversize Cords over roads 
is put into them in the factory. It is the mileage built in by 
quality. -High, thick, strong treads—firsts in every particular— 
built with the largest amount of good live rubber. 

This extra Quality of Riverside Cords has made us the largest 
retailers of tires in this country. One user tells another. Just 
Riverside Oversize Cords. You, too, may as well save one-t 

— Rca Don’t Risk One Cent 

ore you buy any tires send for Riversides. Inspect them. 
Compare them with tires selling for $5.00 or $15.00 more. 

Then, if you don’t find them the equal of any first-qualit} 
oversize cord made, send them back. We will refund your money, 

These prices buy 10,000 miles of service—and more. 

CATALOGUE No. 464M00—Be sure to give size 


POSTAGE SIZE PRICE POSTAGE 
28c 32x4% $20.95 45c 
42c 34x4 21.95 48c 
43c 33x 5 28.75 58c 
43c 35x5 29.95 6le 


Wire your order. Orders received by telegraph will be shipped 
the same day C. O. D. Write today to our house nearest you for 


Book. Address Dept. 83-T. 





Montgoniery Ward 8G. ) 


Oakland, Cal. Ft. Worth NewYork Atlanta, Ga.\, 








The WINDMILL with aRECORD 








years of wonderfu 


a tried and perfected machine. 


The Auto-oiled Aermotor has behind it 9 


lsuccess. Itis not an experiment, 


The Auto-oiled Aermotor is the Gen- 
uine Self-Oiling Windmill, with every moving 
part fully and constantly oiled. 
Oil an Aermotor once a year and it is always 
oiled. It never makes a squeak. 


Thedouble gears run in oil in a tightly enclosed gear case. They 
are always flooded with oil and are protected from dust and sleet, 


The Auto-oiled Aermotor is so thoroughly oiled that it runsin the 
slightest breeze. It gives more service for the money invested than 
any other piece of machinery on the farm. 

‘ You do not have to ex 
that will run a year with one oiling. 


riment to-get a windmill 
he Auto-oiled Aermotor is 


© 


Our large factory and our superior equipment enable us to produce economically and 
accurately. Every purchaser of an Aermotor gets the benefit from quantity production, 
The Aermotor is made by a responsible company which has specialized in steel windmills for 36 years, 


AERMOTOR CO. 


Kansas 


Chicazo 


Dallas Des Moines 
City Minneapolis Oakiand 





Makes ’Em Grow Fast 
Tones wp the appetite, keeps bowels reg- 
ulated. uilds disease resistance. An ail 

round tonic that puts hogs on market 
weeks earlier. Used for years by thou- 
sands of farmers. See your dealer. Price 
$1.00 per bottle. Write for free circular. 
AVALON FARMS MFG. Co. 
1304 S. Oakley Ave., Chicago, MI. 








HEAVE Ss Is your horse atflicted? 
Use 2 large cans. Cost $2.50 
Money back if not satisfactory 
One can at $1.25 often sufficient. in powder form, 


Over 30 years’ sale N EWTO N’S 


7A Veterinary’s Com 
s-=for Horses, Cattle, 
re Worm Expeller, Condi 
_ T “, Indigestion, Heaves, C 
a. Distemper. 65¢ and $1.25 
Most for cost cans. At dealers or post-paid, 
The NEWTON REMEDY CO., Toledo, Ohie 
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Hogs. 
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“Try My Shaler!’ 


Every user likes to show how easy it is to “vul- 

oat first — moe last” with his eee eee de 
lar more satisfacto an sticking on cold pa’ 

that soon loosen and come off. 

it's realeconomy, too. With a 5-Minute Vulcan- 
izer of your own you could make a vulcanized repair 
in five minutes for only afew cents. Any garage- 
man will tell you that vulcanizing is the only way 
to make @ permanent tube repair. Get a 
for your car—save money-prevent delays. 


/ y wid we | 





C, A. SHALER CO., 4005 Fourth Street, Waupan, Wis. > | 





SHALER 
5-MINUTE VULCANIZER 


Quick, Easy Way to Fix Punctures 


Simply clamp a Shaler Patch-&-Heat Unit— 
a metal pan which contains solid prepared fuel 
with a patch of raw rubber attached under- 
neath—over the puncture, and light the fucl. 
After 5 minutes take off the pan and throw it 
away. That's all. The tube is as good as new— 

y touse. Anyone can do it anywhere 


Costs Only $1.50 


Complete outfit is packed ina smal! box 
y for instant use. Ail garages, acces- 
ware stores have it in stock. 
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Look for what you need 
Sell what you wish through these 


columns 
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FARM LANDS 





PATENT ATTORNEYS 





POULTRY 





WE BUY and sell whole issues of lowa 
municipal bonds. Ample return, with 

Bafety. Ringheim, Wheelock Co., Des 

Moines. lowa. 

BONDS of responsible communities and 
corporations are sound and attractive 

investments. Write for list. Polk, Corley 

& Company, Des Moines. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


FOR eSALE—White Collie puppies and 
grown stock, from pedigreed heel driv- 




















ing parents. Priced to meet the farmers’ 
pocketbooks. Shomont Kennels, Monti- 
cello Towa, Box 112. 
WANTED—Red Fox cubs: state lowest 
price. I pay express. Scentless ranch 
raised skunks for sale, August 1. Bert 
Iverson. Rake, Iowa. _ rod 
COLLIE pups: excellent heel driving 


Strain; farm raised; parents daily work- 
ers; males or spayed females, $6. Fred 
Schwieger, Doéws. Iowa. 


WISCONSIN 





HARDWOOD cut-over land; 

clay sub-soil; 
close to town; 
im the heart of the dairy coun- 
You deal directly with the owners. 


elly; 
sehools; 
try. 


No agents and no 
Also improved farms. 
North Western 


terms. 
map 
Lumber Co., 
Wisconsin. 


and booklet No. 6. 
Land Department, 


com mi 


silt loam; 


neither sandy nor grav- 
good roads, 


good 


ssions. Easy 
Write for 


Stanley, 





HELP WANTED 





WANTED—To secure permanent county 
representative for a fast_selling farm 


utensil. 


Every corn grower a prospe 


ct. 


Records show that from one-third to one- 


half of farmers buy. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


Mfg. Co., 


Wri 


te Bain Bros. 





MEN wanting forest ranger, 
and carrier positions. 


ticulars of examinations. 


Denver, Colo. 


mail clerk 


Write for par- 


Mokane B27, 








make best 
Terriers, rat 


SHEPHERD Police puppies; 
watch dogs; also Scottish 





dogs. Send stamp for reply. Zobel Bros., 

Dysart. Iowa. 

FOR SALE—Shepherd and Collie pups, 
from good heeler and watch stock; 


males, $5; females, $3.50 (fine stock). B. 
A. Strom, Hector, Minn. _ ; me 
FOR SALE—Collie pups, three months 

old; purebred; from good drivers and 


heelers; $5 each. George Barnard, Webb, 
Iowa. 








COLLIE and Shepherd pups; heelers with 





nerve; satisfaction guaranteed; males 
and spayed females, $10. Wilbur Day, 
Brighton. Iowa. 
RED FOX pups wanted—any number. 
Before selling elsewhere, write Leo E. 
a Springtield, Minn. ‘“Pankratz 


Pays M 
RED = “cube “wanted; 








state price first 





letter. I pay spot-cash and express. L. 
Slander. Springfield, Minn. ‘ 
COACH pups; well marked; excellent 

watch dogs; $7 and $10. J. Cockburn, 


Correctionville, Iowa. 


FARM LANDS 


tOwA 
FARMS in southeast Iowa pay larger re- 
turns on the dollar of investment than 
other locations in Iowa. Right now we 
have some bargains in corn, small grain 
and grass farms. Some price. and terms 
to suit man with small means. Close to 
good market. Improved farms—acreage 
from 80 acres up. Ask us about the kind 
of farm you want. S. C. Hull, Douds, Ia. 
A CHOICE 80 farm for sale in Emmet 
county. near Estherville; well tiled, 
fenced hog tight. good buildings, clear. 
My age can’t take care of it. Write to 
owner for full description and price and 
terms. J. S. Miller, R. F. D. No. 3, 
Estherville, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—80 acres one mile from Mes- 
ervey. lowa; all under cultivation or 
hay; all tiled; nine-room house, bath, fur- 
nace; water works, good barn and other 
buildings. Price $250 per acre. Write 
owner. H. T. Swenson, Cambridge, Iowa. 
A 160 acres in Webster county, 2% miles 
to town, on the main road; fine loca- 
tion, good terms, Mrs. Jones, 920 Twen- 
ty-fifth St., Des Moines, Iowa. 
160 ACRES south Charles City, 
good soil; improvements medium; 
Write owner, Box 58. Nora Springs, 
THREE farms for sale; two of 80 
one 120 acres; Iowa land.. Box 367, 
boldt. Lowa. 























Iowa; 

$185. 
Iowa. 
acres, 
Hum- 








eo KANSAS 
32 ACRES, improved, $500 cash, balance 
time; 80 acres, improved, $400 cash, bal- 
ance time. Others of all sizes; very low 
rice. Send for description. Address, 
he Allen County Investment Co., Iola, 
Kansas. 








MINNESOTA 
MINNESOTA improved farms for sale on 
easy terms. For list and further partic- 
me write Anderson Land Co., illmar, 
nn. 








MISSOURI 
MISSOURI—$5 down, $5 monthly, buys 
40 acres near town. Price $200. Send 
for bargain list. Box 22, Kirkwood, Mo. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
480 ACRE improved South Dakota farm 
for sale; one-half mile to railroad town. 
Want to move to California. Farm is in 
good corn country. Deal with owner. 
Lock box 212, Menno, S. D. 


WASHINGTON 
CONDENSARY and cheese factory opened 














at Palouse, April 1. Correspondence 
with settlers solicited. Palouse Chamber 
of Commerce, Palouse, Wash. 





WISCONSIN 
BEST 40 and 80 acre 
tral 





farms in cen- 


Wisconsin; only $ down; very 
easy terms; good buildings Particulars 
National d tion Co., 


* ‘a! Lan 
Dept. C3, Madison, Wis. 





MEN—Age 18-40, wanting railway station 


office positions, $115-$250 month. 


transportation, 


Write Baker, 
wright. 


experience 


Free 
unnecessary. 


Superintendent, 96 Wain- 


St. Louis. 





FIREMEN, brakemen, for railroads near- 
est their homes—everywhere; beginners 
$150-$250 monthly (which position?). Rail- 


way Association, 


New York. 


Desk W-2, Brooklyn, 





SALESMEN WANTED 





WANTED, man with car to work in Iowa, 

who can devote his entire time taking 
county survey, and subscriptions to Wal- 
laces’ Farmer, 


membership. 


including 


Salary guarantee. 


Service Bureau 


Write 


Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 





LIVE STOCK 





DAIRY HERD 





FOR SALE—Entire dairy herd and equip- 


ment. 


If you want to start in the dairy 


business, write J. G. Dimmitt, Ottumwa, 
Iowa, Route 1. 





GUERNSEYS 





GUERNSEYS—Being 


overstocked must 


sell 15 head of choice high grade fe- 
males; to freshen this spring. The Qual- 
ity Guernsey Farm, Norwalk, Wis.; Wm 


Schell. 





REGISTERED Guernseys; 
T. B. tested cow, due to freshen May 1; 
also heifer, 18 months old, T. B. tested. 


H. D. 





four-year-old, 


Gordon, Reinbeck, Iowa. 


GUERNSEYS, most economical producers 


of milk and butterfat; 
calves for sale; 


best breeding. 


registered bull 


George 


Domken, North Manchester, In@. 





HOLSTEINS 





HOLST EINS—Splendidly. marked, 


grade heifers, six weeks 
shipped C, O. D.; registered bull calf giv- 


en free with ten-head order. 
Stillwater, 


Farms, 


Minn. 


high 
old, $20 each; 


Wildwood 





FINANCIAL’S Lad’s Hero; King linebred, 
solid color except small white spot on 
side; eleven months old; seventy-five dol- 


lars takes him. 


Towa. 


Wm. D. Scott, Princeton, 





HIGH grade Holstein cows and heifers 


for sale. 


tested. J. D. 


Bringgold 


Concord, Minn. 


Carload lots or less. T. B 


& Son, West 





FOR 


and heifers; 


SALE—High gerade Holstein cows 


fresh and springers; also 
fall cows and heifers; T. B. tested. Glar- 
ner & Bringgold, West Concord, Minn. 





HOLSTEINS AND GUERNSEYS 





BEFORE ordering Holstein or Guernsey 


calves 


anywhere, 


Farms, Whitewater, Wis. 


write 


Edgewood 





POLAND CHINAS 





FOR SALE—Seven extra 
China fall boars, sired by The Unknown 
and Hawkeye Timm and from my best 


producing sows. 
Crates to be returned. 


$25. 


Double treated._ 


large Poland 


$30 and 
Satisfaction 


guaranteed. Mark I. Shaw, Monroe, Iowa. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





WE BUY burlap bags; pay freight on 200 


or more. 


Write us for best prices. Lin- 


colin Bag Co., Springfield. IIL 





KODAK FINISHING 


BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Attorneys; 
patents and trade-marks. 803 Equitable 
Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


POULTRY 


BARRED ROCKS 
RINGLET and Bradley Barred Rock eggs; 
stock direct; exhibition quality; great 
size; record layers; utility, $9 per 100; 
special matings; circular free; satisfac- 
tion. Mrs. Clyde Thompson, Hopkinton, 
Iowa. 














BLACK LANGSHANS 

BIG, greenish, glossy Black Langshans, 

laying strain and show steck; eggs, 
cockerels, pullets, guaranteed. H. Oster- 
foss, Hedrick, Iowa. 

DUCKS 

NOTICE—Eggs from early maturing ex- 

tra large type Pekins, $8. 100; duck- 
lings, 25 cents. Husky White Orpington 














chicks, $17, 1006; eggs, $7, 100. Quality, 

arrival, fertility guaranteed. White Stan- 

dard Poultry Farm, Grand Mound, Iowa. 
LEGHORNS 

SINGLE Comb White Leghorns, 304 and 

306 official egg record stock; Tancred 

males; eggs, $5; chicks, $14, 100. Mrs. 


Geo. Roe, Bellevue, Iowa. 
RHODE ISLAND REDS 
LARGE, dark, even colored Rose Comb 
Reds; eggs, cockerels. pullets; Hogan- 
ized laying strain: bred them 20 years; 











Sree. Highland Farm, Hedrick, 
owa. 
S. C. DARK Reds and White Wyandotte 


chicks from healthy, heavy laying 
flocks; 100, $15; eggs, $5: prepaid; safe 
arrival. Mrs. Oliver Snyder, Dayton, Ia. 





WYANDOTTES 


SILVER Wyandotte select flock; baby 
chicks, prepaid, 100, $15.50; 50, $8; 25, 





RHODE ISLAND REDS 
ROSE Comb Red eggs from heavy laying 
large dark red stock; 100, $5, during 
May. G. G. Aschenbrenner, Laurens, S, Ia. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 


RHODE ISLAND REDs sai 
REDUCED prices; S. C. Reds; ‘Owen 
Farms train; big type. dark red, extra 
heavy layers. Eggs—range, $3 per 50, $§ 
per 100; selected pen, 30 females headed 
by males direct from Owen Farms, $1.50 
per 15, $5 per 50. Mrs. Edw. Beranek, 
Solon, Iowa. 
WYANDOTTES 
WHITE Wryandottés; winners at lowa 
state fair; high record laying flock lowa 
State Agricultural College; eggs, 15, $3; 
$5; 50, $8; 100, $15. Baby chick circular 
free. H. F. Duer, Box F, Eagle Grove, Ia, 
WHITE Wryandottes for 22 years; Regal, 
Doreas strain; from stock of 235-egg 
record; culled for size, type and color; 
eggs, $5, 100. Mrs. P. A. Van Zee, Chari- 
ton, Iowa. 
SILVER Wyandottes, Tarbox strain, 
clearly laced, high producers; eggs, $2, 
30 ;$2.75, 50; $5, 100; prepaid. Charles 
French, Nashua, Iowa. 
REGAL Dorcas White Wyandotte hatch- 
ing eggs; vigorous stock; no culls or 
disease; fertility guaranteed; 100, $5; 50, 
$3. Clifford Benson, Marathon, Iowa. 
WHITE Wyandotte eggs from carefully 
culled, heavy laying flock, $4 per 100; 
special matings, $6. Albert Gove, Mon- 
roe, Iowa. 
GOLDEN Wyandottes; prize winners; 
winter layers; eggs, 15, $1.25; 100, $7. 
Mammoth Bronze turkey eggs, 11, $5. 
Andrew Frueh, Greenville, Il. , 
GOOSE EGGS 


PUREBRED Mammoth Toulouse eggs; 















































$4. Circular free. Wyandotte Farm, Pilot old stock, 30 cents each. Mrs. Harley 
Mound, Iowa. Shaffer, Webster City, Iowa. 
MISCELLANEOUS | TURKEY EGGS 

949 COCKERELS, 15 varieties, hatching | PUREBRED Bourbon Red turkey eggs, 

eggs, baby chicks. Free book. Aye from large boned, healthy stock, 40 





Bros., Blair, Neb.. Box 2. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 
ANCONAS 


8. C. ANCONA eggs; 160, $4; 15, $1; R. C. 
White Wyandottes; 50, $3; 15, $1. Mrs. 
Geo. P. Scott, Batavia, Iowa, Route 2. . 


LEGHORNS 














LARGE winter laying White Leghorns; 


trap-nested, pedigreed stock; eggs tnd 
chicks. Catalog free. 20 to 40 per cent 
discount May and June shipments. Van 
—" Leghorn Farm, ‘College Springs, 
owa. 





ORPINGTONS 
PUREBRED S. C. Buff Orpington eggs 





from large, healthy, heavy lkying 
strain; $6, 100; $3.50, 50. Mrs. Harold 
Elliott, Route No. 5, Webster City, Iowa. 





Ss. C. BUFF Orpington eggs; stock select- 
ed for laying, size and color; $6, 100; 
$1, 15. Miss Hattie E. Graham, Webster 
City. Iowa, Route 5. 
EGGS—S. C. Buff Orpington; healthy; 
free ramge; heavy layers; $1, 15: $3, 50; 
$5, 190. Mrs. Ira Gongwer. Fairfax, Towa. 
S. C. BUFF Orpington eggs, setting of 15 
from my pen, BS utility, 15 for $1, 100 
eges. $6. J. C. Simon, Rowan, Iowa. 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
BARRED Rocks, bred for heavy egg pro- 
duction; blue ribbon winners; healthy, 
good size, narrow barred. Eggs, $4.50, 
50; $8, 105; $15, 200; larger lots cheaper. 
90 per cent fertility. Pedigrecd pen mat- 
ings, both Aristocrats and Parks (direct). 
Trap-nested continuously. Records up to 
273. $5, 15; $12, 50; postpaid. . Mating 
list. State record farm. Mrs. E. L. Ru- 
ring, Gowrie, Iowa. 
BARRED Roek eggs from trap-nestea, 
pedigreed stock; dark matrng: farm 
raised; pen birds direct; Aristocrat pen, 
$5 per 15; Bradley, $3 per 15; flock. $7.50 
per 105; $2.50. 30; postpaid. Safe delivery 
guaranteed. Mrs. Geo. Shultz, Indianola, 
Iowa. 
FOR SALE—Buff Rock hatching eggs, 
culled by expert; geod color, good lay- 
ers; $4 per 100, $2.25 per 50. Wm. Vande- 
haar, Mitchellville, Iowa. 























ROLL developed and six diamond gloss 


prints, 


25 cents; 


fast serv 


ice; fine work; 


free enlargement offer with first order. 


National 
Kansas City, 


Photo Co., 


Mo, 


Westport Station, 





LUMBER 





LUMBER and shingles at reduced prices. 


Farmers’ 


trade our specialty. 


Best 


quality. Robert Emerson Co., Box 1156-B, 
jash. 


Tacoma, 





TOBACCO 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 
BUY your eggs from state record flock 
of R. C. R. I Reds that have never 
failed to win wherever shown; pen 1, $5 
per 15: pen 2, $3 per 15; flock. $1.50 per 
15, $8 per 100. Eggs half price after May 1. 
S. L. Mealey. Richland, [owa. 
S. C. RHODE Island Red eggs for hatch- 
ing; large. dark, extra heavy laying 
strain; now selling at $3.50 per 100, f. o. 
b. Altoona. Mrs. Martin Vandehaar, Al- 
toona, Iowa. 











HOMESPUN tobacco; smoking—®8 pounds, 
$1.25; 10 pounds, $2. Pay when received. 


SINGLE Comb Red ‘hatching Neat A a 

dark, heavy laying strain; $1.50 
gl $6 per 100. Roy Copp, Glidden, 
owa 





Pipe and recipe free. ers’ Union, 

Paducah, 4 

a a tobacco. — five 
pounds $1.25, ten $2; pipe and recipe 


° 


free; pay when received. Co-operative 
Farmers, Paducah, 


? 





SINGLE Comb Reds; Mahood Thompkins; 
large, dark red, long deep body, low well 

spread tail; pen eggs, 15 eggs le 
d@ Eri Pilot Mound, 





cents each. 
City, Iowa. 
WHITE Holland turkey eggs, 35 cents 

each; yearling toms, $8. Mrs. Hiram 
Clouss, Clare, Iowa. 


BABY CHICKS 


BABY Chicks; purebred; white, Brown 

Leghorns; 100, $10.75; 500, $49. Barred 
Rocks, White Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, 
Buff Orpingtons, White Wyandottes, 100,« 
$12.75; 590, $59. Black Langshans, Black 
Minorcas, Silver Laced Wyandeottes, Light 
Brahmas, 100, $18; 500, $80. Assorted 
chicks, 100 ,$8; 500, $39. Live delivery 
guaranteed; postpaid. Circular free. Til- 
mer E. Thompson, Elmore, Minn. 

BABY Chicks; reduced prices; effective 
June, July. Barred Rocks, Single Reds, 
$10, 100; $5.50, 50. White Wyandottes, 
Buff Orpingtons, $13, 100; 50, $7. Light 
Brahmas, $15. Postpaid. Hatch every 
Tuesday; 100 per cent delivery. Member 
International and Illinois Chick Associa- . 
tior. Earlville Hatchery, 10 Ottawa St., 

Eartville, Hil. 

BABY chicks, healthy, farm raised, pure- 
bred flocks of high egg production; S. C 

W. Leghorns, Anconas, $13 100; Barred 

Rocks, Reds, $15 100; Minorcas $18 100; 

106 per cent live delivery; also hatching _ 

eggs. Catalog. Brunsvold Hatchery, 

Northwood, Iowa. 

BABY CHICKS—20. leading varieties, 
hatched from heavy laying strains; live 

delivery guaranteed in the U. S.; lowest 


Mrs. Harley Shaffer, Webster 




















prices ever offered. Write for catalog and ° | 


rice list. Miller Hatcheries, Box 643, 
ncaster, Mo. 

CHICKS—Leghorns, $10, 100; Anconaail 
Reds, Rocks, Wyandottes, Orpingtons. 

Langshans, Minoreas, $12; Brahmas, $15; 

light assorted, $9; large assorted, $iL 

Quick delivery. James Wiltse,.Rulo, Neb. 


CHICKS — Per 100, prepaid; Leghorns, 








Anconas, $10; Rocks, Reds, $12; others, — 
circu- — 


Quick delivery; 


$13; assorted, $9. 
Box 136B. 


lar. Quality Poultry Farms, 
Windsor, Mo. 





BABY Chicks—Send for our valuable free ~ 
chick book and exceptional 1924 prices. © 


Rusk Bros., Box 404A. Windsor. Mo. __ 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 





IT PAYS to buy Lyman’s genuine Grimm 
alfalfa seed now before supply is exX-. 
hausted. Pure, pedigreed seed, develop 
from original Grimm strain. Hardiest 
variety grown. Scarified to assure higi 
germination. Three to four liberal crops 
annually. Write. 
ducer, 320 Water St., Excelsior, Minn. _ 
MANCHU soybea® seed, fine quality, high 
germination, recleaned; until May 12. 
$3.50 per bushel, 
ders under 4% bushels; bags free; f. o. Bb 
Ames. Request samples. 
Johnson, Ames, Iowa. 
MANCHU soybean seed; northern Towa. 
grown; Ames rmination test, 92 pet. 
cent; one bushel, $3. Inquire special 
quantity price. A. G. Obrecht, grower, 
Havelock, Iowa. ; 
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A. B. Lyman, Intro-— 


$3.75 per bushel for or- 
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| for the Corn Belt 
Farmers—May 12-18 


The following program is designed for 


" corn belt farmers whose sets have a range © 


of 300 to 1,000 miles, depending on condi- 
tions. Stations listed are those which can 
"pe reached with the greatest ease by Iowa 
farmers. 
Markets and Weather Program 
(Every day except Sunday) 


On account of daylight saving, grain 
price announcements during the summer 
are one hour earlier than here given. 

Ames, WOI, 360—9:30 a. m., Chicago 
nog market; 9:45 a. m., weather report; 
30:15 a. m., leading western hog markets; 
12:40 to 12:45 p. m., complete. livestock 


market report. 


Cleveland, WJAX, 390—9:19 a, m., open- 
ing of Cleveland and Pittsburgh livestock 
markets; 2:25 p. m., Toledo clover seed 
and other prices. 

Chicago Livestock Markets, WAAF, 286 
—8:40 a. m.; 10:45 a. m.; 12:45 p. m. At 
42:45 advance estimates for ensuing day. 

Chicago Grain Markets, WDAP, 366— 
9:35 a. m.; 10:01 a. m.; 10:31 a. m.; 11:01 
a. m.; 11:31 a. m.; 12.01 p. m.; 12:31 p. 
m.; 1:01 p. m.; 1:25 p. m. 

Davenport, WOC, 484—10:00 a. m.; 11:00 
a. m.; 12:30 p. m, Wool report Thursday 
at 2:00 p. m., in connection with the clos- 
ing report on stock market. 

Jefferson City, Mo., WOS., 411—Starting 
on the hour and continuing for 15 min- 


~ utes, at 8, 9, 10 and 11 in the morning and 


also at noon and 1 and 2 in the afternoon. 
Covers all the leading western markets, 
put with special attention to St. Louis. 

Omaha Livestock, WIAK, 278—7:45 a. 
m.; 9:10 a. m.; 10:20 a, m.; 12:00 noon; 
1:30 p. m. 

‘Omaha Grain, WAAW, 360—9:45 a. m.; 
10:45 a. m.; 11:45 a. m.; 12:45 p. m.; 1:15 
p. m.; 8:00 p. m. 

Pittsburgh, KDKA, 326—7:00 to 7:15 p. 
m. Largely eastern livestock and pro- 
duce markets, but also a summary of 
Chicago market. This 1,000 watt station 
can be received very well by most Iowa 
farm receiving sets. 

Kansas City, Mo., WDAF, 411—6:00 to 
6:15 p. m. 

Kansas City, Mo., WHB, 411—Starting 
at 25 minutes after the hour and continu- 


jing for 5 to 15 minutes, 8:15 a. m.; 9:25 




















Our Readers Market 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


SOYLAND beans. We specialize in Man- 








chu and Midwest soybeans. Higher in 
quality and lower in price.. Also inocula- 
tion best and lowest in cost. Get our 


catalog and prices.- Fouts Bros., Cam- 
den, Ind. 

STRAWBERRY bed, $1. 
Senator Dunlap plants 
crops, set alone; very hardy; (certified) 
and state inspected; 250, $1; 500, $1.75; 
1,000, $3, postpaid. H. Thale, Durham, 

Missouri. 

FOR SALE—Certified Manchu soybeans; 
varietal purity 99.5, germination 95 per 





Finest quality 
produce big 





scent; $3.25 per bushel in sealed bags, f. 


4 








































6.b. Toloho. Tolono Soybean Seed Asso- 
— John T. Smith, Manager, Tolono, 
linois. 


MANCHU soybeans; home grown; good 
quality, at $2.75 per bushel; 25 bushels 
or more, $2.50 per bushel. Satisfaction 
guaranteed; bags free; inoculation free 
on request. Martin Vandehaar, Altoona, 
lowa. 
MANCHU soybean seed; fine quality; 
high germination; re-cleaned; $3 —per 
bushel; $3.25 for orders under five bush- 
els, for immediate shipment. Inoeulation 
and bags free; f. 0. b. Ames. Daisy Ann 
Johnson. Ames, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—Early matuuring yellow dent 
seed corn; hand selected; state college 
fest, 97 per cent; shelled and graded; $3 
r bushel. €. L. Riggs, Route 6, Sioux 
lis, S. D. ; 
TWO dozen geranium plants; sent post- 
paid to your address for only one dollar 
and twenty-five cents. Any color or 
mixed. Buckley Geranium Co., Spring- 
field, Il. ~ 
ALFALFA seed, 95 per cent pure, $7.50 
bushel. Sweet clover, hulled, white, 95 
r cent pure, $7 bushel. Track here. 
cks free. Geo,rge Bowman, Concordia 
Kansas. 
MANCHU soybean seed; northern Iowa 
frown; Ames germination test, 92 per 
Cent; one bushel. $3. Inquire special 
Quantity price. A. G. Obrecht, grower, 
Havelock, Iowa. ¥ 
CERTIFIED Manchu, Black Eyebrow soy 
beans. Write for prices and samples. 
Will price in car lots. John E. Meather- 
ingham, Camp Point, Til. 
CERTIFIED Ito San soy. beans; very 
heavy yielding; germination $2; varietal 





























Purity, 98; $3.90 per bushel; sacks 60 
cents. Joel J. Fahlberg, Beresford, S. D. 





CANNA bulbs, mammoth and dwarf; very 
choice assorted or separate colors; $1 

Per dozen Mrs. Thos. Shover, Monticello, 

Towa. 

MANCHU soybeans; $2.50 per bushel 
Beans are home grown, re-cleaned, high 

yielding, high germination. Mark I. Shaw, 
onroe, Iowa. 

BLACK Byebrow, Manchu, Ito San soy- 
beans, $3 bushel; Sudan grass, $10 cwt.; 

our own growing; rape, $8.50 cwt. Stray- 

er Seed Farm, Hudson, Iowa. 

SEED corn; Black’s Yellow Dent; Reid’s 
Yellow Dent: high test; shelled, graded, 

Sacked; $3 -er bushel. Kendall Farms, 














Corydon, Iowa. 


@. m.; 10:25 a. m.; 11:25 a. m.; 12:25 p. 
m. and 1:25 p. m. 

Music and Amusement Programs 
Ames, WOI, 360—Monday, 8:00 to 9:00. 
Chicago, KYW, 536—Dinner hour pro- 

gram-from 6:00 to 6:30 every day except 
Sunday and Monday. Special music pro- 
grams, Tuesday, 7:48 to 8:30; Wednesday, 
7:00 to 7:58; 9:00 to 1:30, midnight re- 
vue; Thursday, 7:20 to 8:20; Friday, 9:15 
to 12:30, midnight revue; Saturday, 7:00 to 
7:58; 9:15 to 12:30. 

Chicago, WGN, 370—From 7:00 to 10:00 
every night but Sunday and Monday; 6:00 
to 9:00 on Sunday. 

Chicago, WLS, 345—Every night but 
Sunday and Monday. 

Davenport, WOC, 484—Monday, 8:00 to 
9:00,- music; 10:00 to 11:00, orchestra; 
Wednesday, 8:00 to 9:00, organ’ recital; 
Thursday, 9:00 to 10:00. popular music by 
orchestra; Friday, 8:00 to 9:00, old fid- 
dlers’ music; Saturday, 9:00 to 10:00, 
popular music by orchestra. 

Des Moines, WHO, 526—Monday, Wed- 
nesday and Friday, 7:30 to 9:00 and oc- 
casionally 11:00 to 12:00. 

Hastings, Neb., KFKX, 341—Monday 
and Thursday nights, 9:30 to 11:00. 

Iowa City, WHAA, 484—Tuesday, 8:00 
to 9:00; Sunday, from 9:00 to 9:30, and 
occasionally vesper services from 4:00 to 
5:00; no daytime broadcasting. Important 
university games are broadcast. 

Jefferson City, Mo., WOS, 411—Monday, 
8:20, music. 

Kansas City, WHB, 411—12:35 to 1:00 
every noon but Sunday; 2:00 to 3:00 every 
afternoon; 8:00 to. 10:00 on Tuesday, 
Thursday and Sunday evenings. 

Kansas City, WDAF, 411—3:30 to 4:30, 
musical matinee every afternoon except 
Sunday; 6:00 to 7:00 every evening ex- 
cept Sunday; music from 8:00 to 9:15 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday. 

Omaha, WOAW, 526—6:30 to 7:30, din- 
ner hour program, every night but Wed- 
nesday and Sunday; 9:00 to 11:00 every 
evening but Wednesday and Sunday; good 


music, largely classical, 

Omaha, WAAW, 360—Monday,. 7:30 to 
9:00, music. 

St. Louis, KSD, 546—Music programs, 


starting at 8:30 on Monday; 6:30, 9:60 and 
11:00 on Tuesday; 8:00 on Wednesday; 
8:00 on Thursday; 8:00 on Friday, and 
8:00 on Saturday. 

Shenandoah, KFNF, 266—Concerts on 
Wednesday and Saturday, 7:30 to 9:00; 
noonday concerts each week-day, 12:30 to 
12:55. Ladies’ hour, 3:00 p. m., daily. 

Talks 
Ames, WOI, 360—Frequent short noon- 


day talks, starting at 12:45. Monday, 
Dairying; Tuesday, Electricity; Wednes- 
day, Cabbage. in the Diet; Thursday, 


Rest; -Friday, Birds; Saturday, Growinz 
Cabbage; Sunday, Chapel, 11:00 to 12:v0. 

Chicago, KYW, 536—Tuesday at 7:20 to 
7:48, program by American Farm Bureau. 
Spanish lessons at 5:00 to 5:30 on Wed- 
nesday and Friday; Friday, 7:20 to 7:45. 
Farm Bureau program. 

Davenport, WOC. 484—Educational lec- 
ture at 3:30 to 4:00 every afternoon and 
7:00 to 7:30 every evening but Tuesday 
and Sunday. 

Jefferson City, WOS, 441—Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, 8:00 
to 10:00, proceedings of annual Journalism 
Week at Columbia. 

Omaha, WOAW, 526—6:00 to 6:30 every 
evening but Wednesday; religious services 
Sunday, 9:00 to 10:00 a. m., 6:00 to 7:00 
p. m.-and 9:00 to 10:00 p. m. 





McNARY-HAUGEN BILL OVER WLS, 
SATURDAY, MAY 10 

WLS will broadcast a debate next Sat- 
urday evening, May 10. at 7 o’clock, stan- 
dard time. The debate will be on the 
McNary-Haugen bill, just now the livest 
question before American farmers. 

Charles J. Brand, of the Department of 
Agriculture at Washington, who had a 
great deal to do with framing the meas- 
ure, will support the bill. Dr. Benjamin 
H. Hibbard, of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, at Madison, will oppose it. - The list- 
eners-in will decide as to the winner of 
the debate. 

The debate program will begin promptly 
at 7 o’clock.,. Each speaker will have 
twenty minutes to present his main prop- 
osition: and afterwards will have ten min- 
utes for rebuttal. 

Station WLS thus offers the first na- 
tional debate ever broadcasted. If it 
proves popular, this form of education 
may become a regular feature on the 
Sears-Roebuck station. WLS broadcasts 
on 345 meters and is on the air three 
times every day. Edgar L. Bill is director 
of the station, 





SLAUGHTERINGS IN THE 
ARGENTINE 


January cattle slaughter in Argentine 
packing plants was more than 50 per 
cent greater than for the same period of 
1923, and this-high rate of slaughter is 
expected to continue, reports Trade Com- 
-missioner George S. Brady, Buenos Aires, 
to the Department of Commerce. The 
1924 prospects seem to indicate the larg- 
est meat export year in the history of 
the Argentine trade. Increased quanti- 
ties of canned meats are being shipped 


INCREASED 





to the United States. 

















At this time of year we need more crop 
reporters for this column. Especially do 
we need more for Iowa and Illinois. If 
any of our subscribers are in a position to 
send in reports occasionally, we would be 
glad to have them write to our Crop Re- 
porter Editor and he will explain our crop 
reporting service plan to them. 


1IOWA 

Greene County, (c) Tewa, April 25.— 
Oats are showing up finely since the rain 
of April 23d. _ Spring plowing well along. 
Grass growing nicely. Gardens are up of 
early planting. A fine week for fi2ld 
work the past week. Fruit buds are com- 
ing nicely. Young pigs, calves and lambs 
doing well. A few young colts. Young 
chickens of early hatches are growi1g 
since warmer weather came. Eggs 18 
cents, cream 32 cents.—Mrs. A. F. Carl. 


Jefferson County, (se) Iowa, May 1.— 


This *week has been cool, with local show- 7 


ers. Good for oats and pastures. Good 
stand of clover. A few are planting corn, 
but majority haven’t finished plowing 
yet. Cherries and plums in full bloom. 
Spring pig crop fair. Very few cattle on 
feed. Several farms not rented yet. Plen- 
ty of pasture for rent. -Roads good. Corn 
75 cents, oats 45 cents, eggs 18 cents, 
cream 32 cents.—Irwin W. Atwood. 

Dubuque County, (e) Iowa, May 2.— 
Continued cold ani dry. Just a little rain, 
need much more. Everybody is getting 
ready to plant corn. Mostly sod ground. 
No corn planted yet. Early garden work 
is done. The chicken business is being 
overdene. They will surely flood the 
market in the fall. Pastures grow very 
slowly.—A. A. Hallett. 


Madison County, (sc) Iowa, May 2.— 
Farm work is ahead of normal; favorable 


weather advanced the spring planting 
season. Nearly all of the corn ground in 


this neighborhood is ready for the plant- 
er. Pastures and hay land are needing 
rain very badly. We have had but very 
little rain during the month of April. 
Winter wheat and young clover are look- 
ing well, considering the dry weather. 
Some corn is being plante@. Plums, cher- 
ries, pears and strawberries are in full 
bloom. Some report good luck with their 
pigs; others bad. Stock of all kinds doing 
well on the grass. Hogs 7 cents, old 
hens 19 cents, eggs 19 cents, butter 35 
cents, corn 85 cents, wheat 85 cents, .cats 
40 cents. Hay scarce.—C. J. Young. 

Guthrie County, (wy) Iowa, May 2.—We 
need rain and warmer weather. Oats 
are coming unevenly and pastures are 
poor. About 90 per cent of the spring 
plowing finished. Some are planting corn. 
The acreage of popcorn will be increased. 
Not as many hens being set as last year. 
Little chicks dying. Roads are rough.— 
Ellis Rogers. 

Osceola County, (nw) Iowa, May 2.— 
Roads are good after a heavy rain last 
week. Small grain coming up in fine 
shape. A few had to re-sow their oats, 
due to using bin burnt seed. Spring plow- 
ing about 75 per cent dope. Grass look- 
ing fine. Spring pig crop about 80 per 
cent. Everybody seems to be going into 
the dairy business. Few spring colts.— 
Chas. L. Strayer. 

Page County, (sw) Iowa, April 28.— 
Spring has been slow in arriving, but 
may now be said to be here, as cherries 
are in full bloom and apples are show- 
ing buds. Wheat is looking well. Oats 
coming nicely, but pastures short yet, as 
it has been dry And cold; but a good rain 
the 25th and 26th has made things look 
much better. Plowing for corn is well 
along, and a larger acreage than usual 
will be planted. Fat hogs and cattle are 
scarce, and the pig crop is very uneven, 
some having good success and others los- 
ing almost all._—W. O. Kenagy. 

Mitchell County, (ne) Iowa, May 1.— 
Two white frosts the last two nights. In 
need of rain for oats and grass. First 
seeding of oats up so fields look green. 
A large acreage of early potatoes has 
been planted. Plenty of old potatoes for 
sale, but no market for them. Farmers 
are plowing and disking for corn. Saw 
one field planted. No sickness in live- 


stock. Pig crop about the same as last 
year. A lot of chicks being hatched.— 
Cc. H 


Dickinson County, (n) Iowa, May 2.— 
This spring has been rather dry. Had a 
good rain April 28, which brought the 
small grain and pastures along finely. 
Farmers are well along with field work 
and getting ready for planting. One man 
started planting today. No seed corn 
trouble reported... The apple crop does 
not appear very promising. Poultry pro- 
duction is below that of last year. . Pig 
crop about normal. No hog sickness.—W. 
Benzkofer, 

Kossuth County, (n) Iowa, May 3.— 
Oats seedel before snows doing extra 
well, but later seeded oats not nearly so 
good. Corn planting will be in order in 
a few days now. Ground is working up 
very well. Grasses of all kinds are doing 
nicely, especially new seeded land from 
last year which wintered very well. About 
a 75 per cent pig crop compared to last 
spring. -More colts than any spring for 
the last four years.—Carl W. Priebe, 





ILLINOIS 


Shelby County, (c) Ill., April 30.—Been 


dry and cool. Ground was getting hard, 
but. had a good shower last night. Con- 
siderable wheat killed and being plowed 
up. Clover crop will be short. Dry, 
weather has retarded the growth of grass 
and pasture, Most of the ground plowed 
for corn. Some broke pretty cloddy. Farm 
help scarce, owing to hard road work 
here close.—S. M. Harper. 

Logan County, (c) IL, May 1.—Howdy 
everybody! Sure we had a good raint 
Wheat, grass and oats looking fine. Most 
of the corn ground broke. It is plowing 
hard this spring, but works up well. Qne 
of our early birds- has ten acres of corn 
planted, but had ten acres to husk yet. 
Most everybody well and busy. Not many 
cattle on feed and most of the hogs have 
been marketed at $5.25 to $6.50.—F. J. 
De Jarnette, 

Cook County, (ne) Ill., April 28.—Oats 
and barley seeding finished around April 
25, altho seding was considerably delayed 
on aceount of too wet ground. Milk plen- 
tiful. Winter wheat and rye are very 
fine. Young eight to ten weeks hogs are 
bringing around $2 apiece, and are plenti- 
ful. Quite a little of last years oats yet 
in farmers’ hands. Very little if any 
plowing done yet.—D. F. Tegtmeier. : 

MISSOURI 

Pettis County, (c) Mo., May 2.—We 
had .82 of an inch of rain this week. Soil 
in fine form.. Farmers afield early and 
late—hopeful, as usual. Just a little cool 
for best germination and rapid growth, 
Livestock on good pastures. No late frost 
injury.—W. D. Wade. 

Andrew County, (nw) Mo., May 2.— 
April was a cold, dry month, and fine for 
work, and lots of it was done. Planting 
will begin Monday, the 6th. Most all 
farmers are ready and ground is in good 
shape. A shower would be appreciated, 
altho we are not suffering. Wheat, oats,. 
hay lands and pastures are fair to good, 
and up with the season. Apples, pears, 
plums and cherries in full bloom. We had 
two light frosts this week, but they did 
no harm. Wheat $1, corn 70 cents, oats 
55 cents, hay $10, cream 34 cents, hens 1% ~ 
cents, eggs 18 cents. Seed corn poor and 
hard to find. The corn crop will be short 
of last year 5 to 10 per cent.—J. W, 
Griggs. 


NEBRASKA 

Platte County, (c) Neb., May 2.—Most 
of the farmers are over half done plow- 
ing; some are done. Oats and wheat look 
fine. Plenty of moisture yet. There is 
more corn planted this year. than last 
year. Local market for hay in stack, $7 
per ton; good alfalfa, $15; corn 61 cents, 
wheat 88 cents, oats 50 cents, and hogs 
$6 per hundred, barley 48 cents, eggs 18 
cents, cream 29 cents, hens 20 cents, 
springs 14 cents, stags 11 cents, potatoes 
$1.—Emil Iossi. 

Jefferson County, (se) Neb., April 29.— 
Wheat is coming out finely, except the 
fields that were sown too early; that was 
badly thinned out by the Hessian fly. No 
corn planting yet, but every one hurry- 
ing to get the ground ready. Oats are 
coming up slowly, but the stand looks 
nice. Lots of chickens hatched this 
spring. Some severe loses in early. 
hatched flocks, due to cold, damp weath- 
er. Prices are low for all farm products. 
Eggs 17 cents, wheat 95 cents, corn 60 
cents, seed potatoes $1.25, other potatoes 
$1, hens 20 cents.—Charles M. Turner. 


INDIANA 

St. Joseph County, (nc) Ind., May 2.— 
It js fine weather now. Had a good rain, 
Some are sowing oats and others plowing 
for corn. Some wheat looks good and 
some poor. Alfalfa is fine.. Farmers still 
feeding stock; grass too small to turn on. 
Hogs about all sold;. $7. Young pigs do- 
ing fairly well; not so many as last year. 
Alialfa hay $24 to $25 a ton, corn 60 
cents, oats 45 cents, eggs 25 cents retail, 
chickens 23 to 25 cents, young chicks 13 
to 15 cents each. Farm help scarce; so 
many go to factories. Some land will be 
idle. Maples just coming out in green.— 
A. J. Byers. 

Lawrence County, (sc) Ind., May 1— 
A week of rain has kept farmers out of 
fields. Very little corn planted, but most 
of the plowing done. Oats iooking well 
and a good stand. More potatoes planted 
than usual. Good prospect for fruit ex- 
cept peaches, which winter killed. Wheat 
improving. Fine weather for young grass 
and clover. It looks as if the poultry 
business would be overdone; not pay for 
cost of feed.—Clarence Scoggan. 


MINNESOTA 

Murry County, (sw) Minn., April 26.— 
The oats seeding is done and the corn 
Flax ground is being put in shape. Con- 
siderable flax is being sown on corn stalk 
ground which would otherwise go into 
oats. All new seeding, including alfalfa, 
is looking fine; ten acres of: alfalfa on 
every Murry county farm is the slogan, 
and they won’t miss it far. . I believe 
there has been 4,000 pounds of seed or 
more sold in this vicinity. -It has been 
very dry here this spring, but the drouth 
is broken now; it has been raining for 48 
hours and still raining. Butterfat is 38 
cents, oats 39 cents, corn 65 cents, flax 
$2.40, eggs 18 cents cash.—M. T. Nelson. 
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[ oF General Interest 


NEW VENTILATING SYSTEM FOR 
FARM GRANARIES 


A system of ventilating farm grain bins 
that prevents heat damage to stored grain 
has been devised by the United States 

rtment of Agriculture. The system 
invbives the use of wood and wire venti- 
lators that can be constructed on the 
farm at a cost of about $19 to equip a 
bin of 1,000 bushels capacity. 

The monetary loss from damaged grain 
during the past few years is estimated 
at around $2.000,000 a year, the depart- 
ment says. During a six months period, 
4% per cent of the receipts at the Kansas 
City market graded one or .nore grades 

















lower on account of heat damage, it is 
pointed out. 

Department investigations show that 
much of the damage to wheat could be 


avoided by better systems of farm stor- 
age, and that such farm storage improve- 
ment is essential to the success of the 
methods of harvesting and handling the 
crpp now practiced by many farmers in 
the southwest. These methods of har- 
vesting and handing grain facilitate time 
and lessen expense, but much of the early 
threshed wheat. whether harvested with 
a@ combined harvester or threshed from 
the bundles, is not in condition for safe 
storage, the department says. 

The grain must be fully ripe and dry 
when threshed if it is to be stored safely. 
Its storage condition is not safe if it is 
threshed before it is quite ripe, if ripened 
prematurely and made tough by heavy 
dew or rain, or when threshed from either 
bundles-or stacks while wet from recent 
Train, altho dry before the rain came. The 
weather at harvesting time is another 
important factor, and to make the newer 
methods of handling the cropea complete 
success in the southwest, a stvrage sys- 
tem suitable for damp or tough wheat 
will have to be provided, the department 
says 

A series of ventilators is used in the 
department’s new system. Each venti- 
lator consists of two boards 4 to 6 inches 
wide and long enouch to .reach across the 
bin ‘or to reach from the bottom to the 
top of the bin. These boards are set on 
edge 4 inches apart and cleats 6 inches 
long are mortised:in at the top, and oth- 
er cleats nailed across the bottom. Strips 
of screen wire 6 inches wide and as long 
as the boards are nailed across the top 
and bottom. The ventilators placed across 
the bin connect with openings in the 
sides of the bin, and those standing up- 
right rest at the bottom on horizontal 
ventilators, and extend above the wheat 
at the top. In all cases the ventilators 
should be placed not more than three feet 
apart. 

Field tests of the ventilating system 
‘were made last year with good results. In 
one instance the wheat had a moisture 
content of 16 per cent when it went into 
the ventilated bin and at the end of 74 
days came out with a moisture content 
of only 14.3 per cent. Full details regard- 
ing the construction of the ventilators 
and the results of the department’s field 
tests and laboratory experiments may be 
had upon application to the department 
at Washington, D. C. Ask for mimeo- 
graphed circular entitled, ‘Ventilated 
Farm Grain Bins,” published by the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics. 


EARLY LAMB SITUATION 
Because of the embargo on eastefn 
shipments of California lambs and the 
continuation of the very unfavorable con- 


ditions during March in Kentucky and 
Tennessee, the market supply of early 
spring lambs before June 1 will be very 
much smaller than usual, according to a 
report made by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. These three 
states furnish most of the spring lambs 
marketed before June 1. 

It is estimated that there are around 
250,000 lambs in the state of California 
that would have moved east, about 60 
per cent of which would have been of 


killing quality and the rest feeders. Be- 
cause of the foot and mouth quarantine, 
these will have to find a market, if at 
all, inside the state. The sheep interests 
in the state are working with the local 
packing interests to make possible con- 
Siderable shipments of dressed carcasses 
to eastern markets. It is etimated that 
there will be a surplus of between 100,600 
and 125.000 of these above local state de- 
mand. 

Weather and feed conditions in ~Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee from January to the 
end of ‘March were the most unfavorable 
for the early lamb crop in recent years. 
The severe winter killed most of the win- 
ter grain, and early green feed from this 
source has been lacking. Pastures and 
meadows have been very late in starting. 
Both ewes and iambs are in poor condi- 
tion. The lamb crop in_the two states is 
estimated at not more than 85 per cent 
of iast year’s. The movement to market 
in volume will be delayed nearly a month 
and the average quality of the lambs will 
be poor. 

In Virginia, conditions are much more 
favorable, with the crop about as large as 





| dry feed was necessary. 








last year’s. The cold, wet weather in 
March held back the growth. of pasture 
and will probably delay the market move- 
ment somewhat. 

In Missouri, weather’ conditions ~ in 
March were unfavorable, it being unusu- 
ally cold and wet, and there were some 
losses among earlier lambs. Lambs born 
during March, however, are doing well 
and it is estimated that the market sup- 
ply in June and July will be somewhat 
larger than that of last year. 

In -the early lambing regions of the 
northwest, weather conditions during 
March continued favorable for lambing, 
and the percentage of lambs saved was 
high. Lack of precipitation and gold 
winds late in March delayed the start of 
the range grass and the continued use of 
Because of the 
inferior quality of the hay. neither ewes 
nor lambs have done as well as expected. 
Contracts for lambs for delivery in May 
and June at 10 cents are reported as 
made in Oregon and offers of 11 cents for 
June and July delivery have been made. 

While the indications are that* the 
market supply of sheep and lambs dur- 
ing the spring months will be the small- 
est in some years, with fed stock making 
up an unusual percentage of the total, 
the market supply in June and July may 
be somewhat larger than that of last year 
because of the delayed movement from 
the earlier areas, the large crop in the 
northwest and the indicated increased 
production in the corn belt. 





SOWS BRED FOR SPRING PIGS SHOW 


DECREASE 
Sows bred for pigs in the spring of 1924 
in Iowa are 16 per cent less than last 


year, according to a repert by Charles D. 
Reed, direetor of the weather and crop 


in March. It is too late to change the 
hog breeding plan much. 

Without some change, it looks as tho 
corn and hogs were going to continue 
their age-old see-saw. Two things could 
yet avert this somewhat, namely, (1) to 
not imcrease corn acreage, (2) to inerease 
the breeding for fall pigs. The things 
that really seem to control most are the 
prices of the last six months, not the 
prices that are probable six months 
hence. 





HORSE MARKETS SHOW INCREASED 
DEMAND 


Sales of commercial horses and mules 
increased 24.4 per cent in 1923, according 
to the Horse Association of America. Gov- 
ernment reports of actual receipts and 
disposition of livestock at public stock- 
yards in the 67 principal markets of the 
United States, made public by the United 


States Department of Agriculture, show 
this gain. 

A total of 550,703 horses and mules 
passed thur these markets during 1923— 


an increase,of 108.057 over the preceding 


year. Furthermore. sales in 1922 were 
greater than in 1921. 
Eastern cities where a return to the 


horse for work within its zone is in prog- 
are offering a market for the big, 
strong draft horses. Southern farms and 
plantations, and mines, are markets for 
the mule. States and localities that have 
not reared enough horses for local needs 
have been free buyers of farm horses, 
Suggestions and insinuations that _the 
day of the horse’s usefulness has passed 


ress, 





are refuted by the demand demontrated 


by this movement of horses thru public 
markets. In short-haul work in cities 
and for field work on farms, the horse 


and mule have not been surpassed either 














it slow. 


Spring is the best time of the year, and Id 

enjoy it, too; if 'twa'n’t for such a lot of work I 

y always have to do. In winter I’ve not much to do 
Y except to milk the cows, get in some wood, and 


feed the hens, and slop the shotes and sows. 
haps I'm getting lazy, 
any more when spring work starts, I have to take 
Some fence must always be repaired and 


chipper nor s6 spry as once we used to be. 
before I've half begun, and that is why spring work to me is anything but fun. 
This year I've got so much to do that if I do it all my spring work won't be 
over until some time late next fall.—H. C. Fort. ’ 


SPRING WORK 


Per- 


I really do not know; but 


fixed up, round about, so’s later 
on, come plowin’ time, the cows 
won't all get out. I get my oats 
all in the ground, then start to 
Plow for corn; it surely keeps 
me hustlin’. as sure as you are 
born! I help Mirandy set some 
hens, and plant my taters, too; 
make chicken coops on wet days 
when I've nothin’ else to do. It 
didn’t use to be so bad back fif- 
teen years or so, when all the 
boys were here at home, we 
surely made things go. But now 
they’re workin’ for themselves, 
each in his different home, and 
left the old man on the farm to 
carry on alone. And each year 
as spring work begins, I find 
your aunt and me are not so 
I'm all used up and tuckered out 








bureau of the state department of agri- 
culture. This report is based upon early 
returns from assessors. Two typical 
townships in each county were compared 
with the same townships last year. Com- 
plete reports may change these figures 
slightly. This information is timely be- 
cause of its bearins upon corn acreage 
and other farm plans of the season. 

The largest decrease in sows is in the 
southeast district -of the state, where it 
amounts to 21 per cent, and it is least, 12 
per cent, in the northwest district. By 
districts, the per cent of last year is as 
follows: Northwest. 87.6 per cent; -north- 
central, 85.3; northeast, 86.6; west-cen- 
tral, 81; central, 85.8; east-central, 85.4; 
southwest, 80; south-central, 81; south- 
east, 79.1. It is hardly safe to accept the 
data by counties based on the returns of 
‘only two townships, but according to the 
sample townships compared, the county 
having the greatest reduction is Decatur, 
where 33 per cent less Sows are indicated, 
while the reduction is least in Chickasaw, 
where only 2 per cent less sows are re- 
ported. Neither of these counties are 
large producers of hogs. 

While there has been some loss of 
young pigs thru inclement weather, the 
loss is not believed to be as great as in 
the two preceding springs. The decrease 
in breeding sows may not indicate a cor- 
respondinely large decrease in total hog 
production. 

During recent years, when hog breed- 
ing increased by leaps and bounds, there 
was necessarily a slight increase in corn 
acreage to feed these hogs, tho this in- 
crease was somewhat limited by the large 
corn surplus that had accumulated. The 
decrease in hog breeding does not seem 
to warrant the 4 per cent increase in 
corn acreage shown by the inquiry on 
“intentions to plant,’’ put out in March. 
There’ is yet time for some change of 
intention to plant corn, as was suggested 





for economy or efficiency. Their work- 
ing days are longer than those of any 
substitute power yet invented. 

Adaptable to varying eonditions, the 
type of the draft horse is changing, and 
a larger, heavier horse is found both on 
the farms and in the cities. A national 
survey by the Horse Association of Amer- 
iea shows that the demand for this type 
of animal is not yet filled, and western 
markets are continuing to be searched 
for superior animals to meet the needs of 
city haulage. Breeding is being resumed 
in many parts of the country. The horse 
continues to be necessary to man. 





FARMERS’ CAMP GROUND AT AMES 


Iowa farmers who want to drive to 
Ames this summer for a couple of days’ 
inspection and study of the agricultural 
college and experiment station and their 
work, will find that Iowa State College 
has provided a special camping ground 
for them, where they may spend a night 
or two comfortably. 

Each summer an increasing number of 
farmers and their families make the drive 
to Ames to visit the experimental work 
in crops, soils, animal husbandry or hor- 
ticultural lines and to get information on 
special farming problems. Last year many 
hundreds came in this way, sometimes in 
single family groups, sometimes in com- 
munity groups of fifty to a hundred per- 
sons and even more. Whenever notified 
of their coming, these visitors were given 
special consideration and fullest opportu- 
nity to get in touch with the work of the 
institution, and particularly to get re- 
sults of experimental work. For the most 
part, these visitors made the drive to 
Ames and home again in one day, but 
many desire to take more time for the 
trip, and the camp ground will accommo- 
date them. 

This camp ground is not to be a gen- 
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PINK-EYVE 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“We have a bunch of dairy cows that 
have pink-eye trouble. Could you advise 
treatment for same?” 

Cows suffering with pink-eye should be 
kept in a dark stable during the day ang 
turned out to pasture at night. The eyeg 






should be bathed twice daily with a threg © 


per cent boric acid solution. 


WORMS IN HOGS 
An Iowa subscriber writes: 
“Will you prescribe a remedy for wormg 
in hogs?” 
- The Wisconsin experiment Station fg 
recommending the following as a substj- 
tute for the high-priced santonin worm 
eradicator. Two cubic centimeters of of] 
of chenopodium thoroly mixed with fif. 
teen cubic centimeters of castor oil are 


given as a drench to a fifty-pound pig ~ 


after starving for eighteen to twenty-four 
hours. Other sized pigs are treated pro. 
portionately. 


SCOURS IN CALVES 


A Missouri subscriber writes: 

“JT have twenty calves. sucking ten 
cows. Some of the calves have scourg 
badly. Please tell me how to cure them 
I have lost four op 
already.” 

calves each one ounce of 
castor oil. If not already doing so. get 
them out in a clean grass lot. If they 
do not clear up from this treatment. it 
will be necessary to treat them daily with 
an intestinal antiseptic. One of the best 
of these is sulfo carbolate, which you 
should secure from your druggist and 
give according to directions. 


five calves 
Give your 


MANGE 
A Kansas subscriber writes: \ 
‘I am trying to fatten some August 


pigs. They eat well of corn and tank. 
age, but do not seem to gain much. [| 
dipped them twice in the fall for lice, and 
now they keep rubbing and digging at 
themselves continually, and rub the hair 
off of many of them, and the hips are 
wrinkled like the hide of an old elephant. 
Is there some parasite or something that 
may be the trouble? I have been trying 
to put used machine oil on them. which 
comes from the crank case of an auto, 
and they surely do want to rub the post 
down when I get any on them.” 

The disease you describe in your pigs 
is mange. These parasites burrow be- 
neath the skin and are very difficult to 
eradicate, The most successful treatment 
is dipping in a lime-sulfur solution, but 
this of course ean not be safely done in 
cold weather. The crank case oil you 
are using will do some good, and may 
possibly effect a cure, but it will have 
to be applied vigorously. It should be 
rubbed into the skin with a stiff brush. | 








eral public camp ground, but for farmer 
visitors who want to study the work of 
the experiment stations. It will be l- 
cated in a pleasant timber tract at the 
northwest corner of the main. campus, 
where there are good shade, good drain- 
age and other advantages that make @ 
good camp ground. There will also be 
running water and toilet facilities. 





POOLING FOR FRUITS AND VEGE- 
TABLES 

Seasonal pools by variety are favored 
by nearly 50 per cent of 476 associations 
handling fruits and vegetables reporting 
to the United States Department of Agfir 
culture. The weekly pool is next in pop- 
ularity, followed by daily pools and 
monthly pools. The percentage of associ- 
ations handling some of the more impor 
tant products thru seasonal pools is 48 
follows: _Apple associations, 87 per cent; 
cranberry, 80 per cent; sweet potato, 50 
per cent; peach, 71 .per cent; grape, 5T- 
per cent, and citrus fruit, 31 per cent. 


The daily pool is the most common with | 


the strawberry associations, 59 per cent 
employing this type. Five of the six wa 
termelon associations reporting 


The 48 potato marketing associations re 
ported pooling periods as follows: 
week, 14 associations; 


associations; one 


eight to fifteen days, 4 associations; one — 


month, 5 associations; one-third of a sea 


son, 2 associations; semi-seasonal, 1 2380 


ciation, and seasonal, 9 associations. 





HOME-MADE HORSE HITCHES 
Practical 
“eently issued by the Horse Association of 
America. The leaflet shows how to hitch 
four, five, six, seven or eight horses. All 
of the hitches have heen proved practical 


and any of them can be made at home | 
with a little help from a blacksmith — 
Copies of the leaflet may be obtained b¥ © 
secretary 4 


applying to Wayne Dinsmofe, . 
of the Horse Association of Americ 
Union Stockyards, Chicago, IL 
















pool re- = 
turns over periods offtwo and three day® — 
One © 
day, 7 associations; two to three days; 6 


home-made hitches are dé 
scribed and illustrated in Leaflet 115. re. 
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- DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 
41-12—Fond du Lac County Holstein 
Novreeders’ Sa Sale Co., Fond du Lac, Wis.; 
s. H. Bird, Mgr., South Byron, Wis. 
HEREFORDS 
9—Frank Ginsbach, Dell Rapids, 8S. 


June 

ine 10—Reilly Bros., Rock Valley, Iowa. 
SHORTHORNS 

May 28—Brandt Bros., Garnavillo, Iowa; 


sale at Elkader, Iowa. 
June 12—Jos. Miller & Sons, Granger, Mo. 
June 20—Uppermill Farm, Wapello, Iowa. 


—— 
———— 








Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
jater than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
of issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
fication or special position. Our pages begin to go 
to the electrotyper on ‘ednesday morniag and no 
ebanges can be made after pages are made up. New 
advertisements, however, can usually be inserted if 
received as late as Monday morning of the week of 
igsue. 


_—_ 








LIVE STOCK FIELD MEN 


H. M. YODER, Office Address, 1101 Wal- 
nut Street, Des Moines, lowa. 


BE, H. CANTINE, Cherokee, Iowa. 

R. B. FRANCE, 2226 B. Ave. Drive, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 

J. I. HOAG, Atlantic, Iowa. 


—_— 








Field Notes 


Weiler & Son, Ryan, Iowa, report about 
760 little Spotted Poland pigs this spring, 
that are coming finely.—Advertising No- 
tice. 

0. J. Hess, Worthington, Iowa, has 
about 65 little pigs sired by Prestige, doa 
INO- 


Pillar and Keystone.—Advertisng 

tice. 

Helgens Bros., Monticello, Iowa, have 
125 pigs sired by Liberator’s Equal, The 


Peptomist and Keystone. The little Po- 
Jlands are dong well.—Advertising Notice. 


J. P. Cole has about 90 pigs sired by 

Walt’s King Royal, by Walt’s King of 

All, and Sensation Leader 2. Mr. Cole is 

oted for his good Durocs.—Advertising 

Notice. 

10OWA STATE COLLEGE BUYS DUN- 
LAP’S POLANDS 


H. A. Dunlap, of Williamsburg, Iowa, 
advises us that the Iowa State College 
of Agriculture has selected three barrows 
from his herd of purebred Poland Chinas 
to be fed for the International Livestock 
Show, a representative of the college 
making the selection. This is a strong 
testimonial to the merit of his herd.—Ad- 
yertising Notice. 

CHANGE IN DATE OF aoe 

HEREFORD SAL 


Mr. Frank Ginsbach, of om Rapids, 
8. D., writes that he has changed the 
date of his Hereford sale from June 2 to 
June 9. The sale will take place at the 
farm, near Dell Rapids, and will include 
more cows with calves at foot than any 
sale that has recently taken place. Sev- 
enteen of them are listed, and every one 
of them polled calves. All are by the 
good herd bull, Canadian D., he by Ca- 
nadian, a full brother to Bullion 4th. Ca- 
nadian D. is a 100 per cent polled getter. 
Watch later issues for particulars. 
your name with Mr. Ginsbach for catalog. 
—Advertfsing Notice. 


ENGLISH EXTREME TYPE FOR 
SALE 


T. M. Hayden, Creston, Iowa, is offer- 
ing English Extreme Type for sale— 
first prize senior yearling at the Iowa 
State Fair, 1922—a real typy boar with 
lots of length. Many have pronounced him 
the longest hog of the breed. He breeds 
large litters of the right sort, with plen- 
ty of color. He is 50-50 himself. He is 
sired by Field’s English Giant. -Mr. Hay- 
den has had him ail his life and is keep- 
ing so many of his daughters that he 
can’t use him longer to advantage. He is 
also offering twelve choice fall boars sired 
by English Extreme Type. He also has a 
few good sows bred to farrow in the sum- 
me, priced ta, sell.—Advertising Notice, 


QUIETDALE ANGUS 


Blackbird, Erica and Pride bulls = 
advertised by Quietdale Farms, owned 
Hess & West. of Waterloo, Iowa, in this 
issue. Mr. Hess has been a breeder of 
Angus cattle for a good many yearsto 
be exact, thirty—and is well known. Mr. 
West is the junior member of the firm 
and is a graduate of Cornell and Ames 
colleges. Quietdale herd is under federal 
Supervision. and has just pased the sec- 
ond tuberculin test. without a sinvle re- 
action. Hess & West invite Wallaces’ 
Farmer readers to visit Quietdale and 
look over the Angus bulls which they 
offer. or tWey will be pleased to answer 
any questions you may. wish to ask about 

em by mail. Look up their advertise- 
ment in this issue.—Advertising Notice. 





SOUTHERN WISCONSIN SALE 
REPORT 


The Southern Wisconsin sale circuit, 
consisting of the sale at Monroe, on April 
April 30, and Lake Mills, 
May 1, went off quite satisfactorily, with 
g00d weather. The cattle were practi- 
cally all in good condition and there 
were many bargains in “the various sales, 
as is always the cdse. The sales aver- 
aged, considering calves and everything 
of all ages, from $100 to $145 per head. 
The top price paid in the sales was $600, 
for . “pull that was a choice individual, 
Southern - Wisconsin breeders should. be 
and are justly proud of the good Hol- 
Stein cattle in their many herds and corn 


belt farmers wanting good Wisconsin bred 


File. 


Holsteins should visit this section of the 
state and select some of the classy indi- 
viduals from the different herds. 





PROMOTE PUREBRED SIRE CAM. 
PAIGN 


A campaign to replace scrub and grade 
bulls with pedigreed ones, so as to im- 
prove beef cattle, is being promoted in 
the twelve principal cattle « producing 
states of the country, under the auspices 
of Armour & Company. The campaign is 
in the form of a series of contests in 
which county organizations in Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinbis, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Colo- 
rado, Oklahoma and Texas are eligible to 
enter. 

Cash prizes amounting to $7,200 have 
been put up by Armour & Company, and 
the campaign is under the supervision of 
Armour’s Livestock Bureau. Awards will 
be based on the number of bulls that are 
replaced by pure registered sires thruout 
the year. Replacements may be made 
from any of the following breeds: Short- 
horn, Polled Shorthorn, Hereford, Polled 
Hereford, Aberdeen Angus, Galloway, Red 
Polled and Devon. 

All entrigs in the contest are to be 
made with the extension animal hus- 
bandman at the agricultural college of 
the respective states. The contest was 
formally inaugurated April 1, and con- 
testants from Illinois, Iowa and Missouri 
have filed entries thru the extension ani- 
mal husbandmen at the agricultural col- 
leges within those states. 

Under the rules, not more than one 
organization may enter as a representa- 
tive of a single county. Should such or- 
ganizations as the county Farm Bureau, 
the county Livestock Breeders’ Associa- 
tion, the county Grange or the county 
Farmers’ Union desire to participate in 
the contest, arrangements must be made 


be the point of contact with the Armour 
Campaign Committee for Better Beef 
Bulls. Such organizations may agree 
among themselves as to the ultimate dis- 
tribution of the prize money should they 
be winners in their states. 

In making the awards, the county or- 
ganizations will be credited ten points 
for each .scrub bull that is replaced by a 
pure registered bull, and five points for 
each purebred registered bull that is re- 
placed by another purebred registered 
bull, and, for the purpose of the contest, 
a scrub bull is defined as ‘‘any bull that 
is not registered.” 

It will be necessary for eight counties 
to compete within’ each state, and no 
county shall be eligible to a-prize unless 
the replacement with purebred registerea 
bulls shall take place on at least ten 
farms or ranches, and unless twenty-five 
bulls shall be replaced. 

The first prize in the campaign will be 
$300; second prize,, $200; third prize, $100. 
The Armour Campaign Committee for 
Better Beef Bulls consists of Dean C. F. 
Curtiss, Ames, Iowa, chairman; ‘Harvey 
Sconce, Sidell, Ill.; V. Munnecke, Chi- 
cago, vice-president Armour & Company, 
in charge of dressed beef department; 
Thomas H. Cross, of Chicago, head cattle 
buyer of Armour & Company; Edward N. 
Wentworth, Chicago, directoy of Armour’s 
Livestock Bureau, secretary. 

Further details concerning the contest 
may be had by correspondence with Ar- 
mour’s Livestock Bureau, Chicago, Il. 





SEEK RECE!IVERSHIP FOR AMERICAN 
POLAND RECORD 

Action in the superior court of Cook 
county, Illinois, has been commenced by 
a group of members of the American 
Poland China Record Association, who 
seek to have a receiver appointed to take 
charge of the affairs of the association 
and to have new officers and directors 
elected. The action is an outgrowth of 
the annual meeting of the association 
held in December, 1923. At this meeting 
a group of breeders who had a majority 
in members present claimed the election 
of certain officers and directors. The 
faction in power claimed the election of 
another slate of officers and directors 
thru the use of proxies. 

The breeders who have brought action 
against the association claim that the 
present board of directors was illegally 
selected. Their bill filed im chancery sets 
forth that’ the association has on hand 
200,000 unpublished pedigrees, that it is 
heavily in debt and has no funds with 
which to publish these pedigrees, It also 
alleges the misuse of large amoynts of 
association funds and charges that the 
association has never had a bank account, 
the funds being handled in the private 
accounts of the secretary and treasurer. 

The parties to the bill asking for a re- 
ceivership include a number of weil- 
known breeders in Illinois, lowa and Wis- 
consin. The group is headed by Shermapm 
Dunn, Galesburg, Tl., who was chosen 
secretary by the insurgent faction at the 
annual meeting. 





GOOD RULER WANTED 
Mr. Blimp: “Remember, the hand that 
rocks the cradle rules the world. Don’t 
forget that, dear.” 
Mrs. Blimp: “Then you come right in 





and rule the world a while. I’m tired.” 


for a common representative who would | 








Street, Omaha, Nebr. 








SHORTHORNS. 


Increase Farm Profits 


Use Shorthorn bulls and cows. 
Produce market topping steers 
and increase your income. 


QUALITY COUNTS. 

For literature, address 
THE AMERICAH SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASS’N 
13 Dexter Park Ave. Chicago, IW 











Held Brothers 
Offer Attractions 


15 Scotch Shorthorn Bulls from 12 to 24 months. 
Make your wants knowp and if we can not fll 
them, will at least tell you what we have. Many 
are the get of our grand champion Royal 
Batterfiy. Sixty breeding cows. 


HELD BROS., Hinton, lowa 














Elm Lawn Shorthorns 


Two very choice Scotch Balle, 19 and 27 months. 
Red and roan. Gilt edge breeding and good enough 
to head the best herds; also 8 younger bulls, some of 
which are included in our show herd this year. Let 
us tell you more about them. Address 
L. C. OLOFF, Ireton, Iowa 


\ SPOTTED POLAND-CHINAS. 


ue | Alexander’s Spotted Polands 


Fall Boars and early Spring Boars all sold. A few 
late Spring Boars large enough for service selling at 
attractive prices. 

R.N. Alexander, Reckwell City. lowa 


Spotted Poland Chinas 


boars offered from one of lowa’s best 
Leading blood PER ES 


mina CLOUSS, ; 
Farm Letween Barnum and Clare. 


Titanic Revelation 


And BOWAL VICTOR bead my herd. 
Stock for sale at al! times. 
Nevada, lewa 








eet liewa 








Rg. F. CLARK, 
We are now offering fell 


9, 
Crawford $s boats and gilts, well grown 


from which may be selected a boar and two gilts, no 

jon. The priced at $55. These pigs are good 
fndividaals in every way and prices will also be made 
on one of either sex. D. V. CRAWFORD & 
SONS, Earlham, Iowa. 





POLAND-CHINAS 


Hancherdale Poland Chinas 


Fall boar pigs ready to ship. Also a real 
yearling herd boar; ts out of top sow and 

top liter of 1922. A REAL BARGAIN, 
Write for particulars. 

M. P. RANCHER, ROLFE, 1OWA 


MATADOR 


© boar supreme. For information on this 
Poland Chiaa herd and this boar, address 
JOHNSON BROS., LESLIE, 10WA 











Jesse Binford & Sons 


Marshalitewn, Iowa 
Pioneer Shorthern Breeders of MarshaliCo. 
Stock of both sexes for sale at moderate prices. 
Call or write. 


English Extreme Type 


is forsale. He was ist prize Senior yearling 
bear at the Iowa State Fair in 1922. I also havea 
few choice fall boars by him forsale. 

T. M. SAYDEN, Creston, Iowa 





ABERDEEN -ANGUS. 


TAMWORTEHS 





ANGUS BULL BARGAINS 


Bulls pr eee and farm ers—all of best type and 
ps hepa a, See them at the farm near town, 17 miles 

Moines, on Interurban and Rock Isiend 
Res. “a. P. Wilkinson. Mitchellvilie, la. 





ANGUS BULLS 


Blackbirde—Trojan Ericas—Prides. Herd under 
Federal supervision. Tuberculin tested. Write or 
visit. QUIRT DALE FARMS, HESS & 
WEST, WATEKLOO, IOWA. 





POLLED HEREFORKDS 


Pate HEREFORDS INCREASE PROFITS 


By cost of producing high class 
beef. No Ghani toss. Faster ae cheaper 
gains. Less shipping shrink. A Polled Here- 
am. ball wei oe sire horniess calves, for lor your 
a trated booklet and list 


having stosk 
20 ne Gon POLLED HEREFORD one ASSN. 















id Colony Bidg., DES MOINES, IOWA 
BOLSTEINS. 
Morningside Holsteins 


Few choice balls, ages 1 to 9 Months. Sire, Pietje 
Mapilecrest Pontiac Wayne, #0n of the 34.57 Ib. Pie 
Maplecrest Pontiac. Our cows will cow pare with 
the very best. Address 

Ed. Kensink, (Sioux Co.) Hospers, lowa 


HOLSTEIN BULLS 


of all ages. Also some choice helfers for foundgtion 
herd or for calf cluo. Teil us what you want. We 
bave some great bargains 
BARGROVE & ARNOLD, Norwalk, Ia. 
F YOU WANT THE BEST BOLSTEIN 
or Guernsey dairy calves, write Kdgeweod 
Farms, Whitewater, Wisconsin. 











5 of 6 nearest dams and full sister to both 
grand sires and grand dam are Holstein Ass. prize 
winners. One first, three thirds, two tenths one 
eleventh. Elton Carrison, Mill Grove, Mo. 


B. ¥F. HARRIS FARMS 
TAMW ORTHS 
Home of many champions. We 
grow them by the hundred. 
None better. Circular of win- 
ners ready. Farmers prices. 
3. ™M. Dowell, Mgr., Box 10, Seymour, Iilinots. 


Tamworth Fall and Spring Pigs 


sired by the undefeated grand champion towa 
Chief. Come and see them at Seven Uaks Farm, 1 
mile south of North Liberty. You will want to buy. 
D. M. Overholt, KR. 9%, lowa City, lowa. 


Rose Hill Farm -TAMWORTHS 


Fall boars ready for service; few choice gilts to 
tanvew? in May. Weanling pigs in pairs and trios, or 
gilte for Pig Clab Work. 

A. E. AUGUSTINE, Rose Hill, 


RAISE TAMWORTH'S—IT PAYS 


PIGS FOR SALE 


SXRYDER 4&4 SNYDER, Oskaloosa, Ia. 





















DUBUC JERSEYS. 


PLEASANT HILL DUROC FARMS 


Fall boars ready to ship. Our herd of breeding 
™matrons and boars is excelled by none. We invite 








faspection. Farm between Kiron and Odeboit. 
B. A. SAMUELSON & SON, KIRON, IOWA 
MISCELLAN EOUS. 





lowa State College Live Stock__for Sale 


Clydesdale stallion—three years old—by Criterfon— 

1st at lowa State Fair 
Percheron ae. —two years old—by Jalap— 

t Iowa State Fair 

Oxford, méusontres Shropshire, poorer and 

Ramboutilet Ram 
ANIMAL HUSBANDRY FARM 
Iowa State College Ames, Iowa 





HORSES. 


Percheron and Belgians 
FOR SALE 


Our barns are fall of_Percherons and Belgian 
Stallions and Mares. Among wrtnae are several herd 
headers weighing up to 2,300 pounds 
Frank P. Shekleton & Son, Lawler, lowa 


IRVINEDALE BELGIANS 


Best Belgian stalifons I ever offered at unheard of 
prices, $300 to $300. Come and you will buy. 


CHAS, IRVINE, 








Ankeney, Iowa 


Belgians and Percherons 


55 etailions coming 3 to 6 years old, weights 1900 to 
2450 Ibs. Few good breeding aged studs. 65 mares 
and fillies. All for sale at reasonable prices. 
HOLBERT FARMS, Greeley, lowa 








JACKS 


LARGE TRIED BREEDING JACKS 


= digm me and best of the Black Mam- 
th bi . Stoéyre. old right ready 

for the breeding season. Big herd to 

pick from, not high ia price. 

FRED CHANDLER, R 7, Chariton, lowa 








HAMPSHIRES 


pene HAMPSHIRE FARMS 


extra good fall 
Ten boars by Caens 








It will pay 
me for furt 





informa- 


tion on these boars. 








Wm. N. Donehne. Prop., Stamten, Iowa 








Please mention this paper when writing. 








AUCTIONEERS 








AUCTIONEER 


Carpenter’s Auction School 
S818 Wainut St., Kansas City, Mo. 
cane me your 840 home study course this month 




















BE A MASTER AUCTIONEER 
Learn at home. All graduates are succesful. 
Want to sell your Farm? Write us for expert 
pag ee ma service. Moderate fees. Catalog free. 
etioneers School of Experience, 
310 Whitaker Bldg. Davenport. iowa. 


Auctioneer H. A. Dunlap 
Live stock Auctioneer and Bréeder 


of Spotted Poland China Hogs. Stock for Pex: at 
all times. WILLIAMS BURG, IOW 


Learn t Worid’s iginal an 

ate rere. boo. . Recomm 4.4 

independent with no capital invented, 

fot free catalog coming term. 

— of a 74 N~. 
i. 


The School of 
Buccesstul Gradu . Jones, president. 


R. E. MILLER 


Live Stock Auctioneer 


W.G. KRASCHEL Jeon crocs 


H.L. HULL, Rauthat stlaguar 


420 Valley Nat'l Bank Bidg., Bes Moines, lews 





























(38) 755 


r $25. I will pay mail man when it arrives. |/ 
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For Better Work This Oil 
Is Tempered Like’ Metal 


ENTURIES ago, in Egypt, they knew how to temper copper 
for real working service. They made swords and springs and 
wedges and axes—even drills and planes—trivalling in backbone 
, and fineness the best of ours today. 

Now copper tempering is a lost art. This metal must take a back seat 
wherever endurance, life, resistance are needed. Nobody knows how to 
put the vital tempered quality into its short-grained, spineless body. 
The oil in your motor must do as hard work as any tempered metal. 
It must not be spineless or short-grained. It must. cling with un- 
broken body on gear and bearing and cylinder wall. In the face of 
terrific heat and wear—against the fearful pressure of explosive 
power—it must work. 

It should be tempered. And Wadhams found and perfected the way 
to make it so—perfected the way to avoid the short-grained, crisp- 
ing brittleness that results from the furious untempered heat of 


Tempered iS” 
Motor Oil 


is the only tempered oil. By grading and holding back the heat, 
this oil is extracted—not brutally heat-forced—from the crude pe- 
troleum. All its full, rich oiliness is kept intact, for working service in 
your motor, instead of being partly broken down in refining. This é 
advanced and- expert process gives you oil that stays tough and z 
clingy—extra resistant to wear, extra resistant to the thinning ac- 
tion of heat. It lasts longer, oils better, reduces carbon—and costs 
no more. Use it. 
Insisting is easy. Stop at the Red Disc Sign. 
° WADHAMS OIL COMPANY — MILWAUKEE 


Makers of superior petroleum products since 1879. “Emphatically 
Independent’ from all-trusts or price- and- quality controlling combines, 
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°, This means that by field and laboratory test“Tempered” 

The Oil of Greater Viscosity is scnerin olinesretsins higher aod longer ostng. 
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